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I 
GRENDEL AND GREP 


HE Gesta Danorum of the twelfth-century Danish historian, 

Saxo Grammaticus, might fairly be expected to include stories corre- 
sponding, more or less, to those episodes of Beowulf the scene of which 
was the Danish court; in point of fact the Ingeld episode, at least, was 
known to Saxo, who gives us two versions of it, differing widely, it is 
true, from each other and from the English version, but demonstrably 
the same story in origin nevertheless.' When however we turn to the 
chief adventure of Beowulf at the Danish court, the fight with Grendel 
(and that with Grendel’s dam), the Saxonian parallel usually pointed 
out strikes one as extraordinarily far-fetched. I refer to Biarco’s fight 
with the bear, an episode which Saxo disposes of in the following words: 


Talibus operum meritis exsultanti novam de se silvestris fera victoriam prebuit. 
Ursum quippe eximiz magnitudinis obvium sibi inter dumeta factum iaculo 
confecit comitemque suum Hialtonem, quo viribus maior evaderet, applicato 
ore egestum belue cruorem haurire iussit. Creditum namque erat hoc potionis 
genere corporei roboris incrementa prestari. 


According to Saxo, Biarco kills a bear which he comes upon in a thicket. 
This bear may be a substitute for an original troll (by a process known 
in folk-lore circles as rationalization), and the addition of Hialto and 
his blood-drinking may be explained in one way or another, but neither 
the exploit itself nor its Saxonian setting gives us the basis needful for a 
reconstruction thoroughgoing enough to provide a clear parallel to the 
Grendel story. In the corresponding episode of the Hrélfssaga kraka the 
setting, at least, can more readily be given a Beowulfian connexion, but 


1 See my papers in the Germanic Review x1v (1939), 235-257 and JEGP, xxxr1x (1940), 
76-92, with the references there given, and cf. E. Schneider, Germ. Heldensage, 11, i, (1933), 
73-75 (with bibliography, p. 94). * 1, vi, 11; ed. Olrik & Rader (1931), p. 51. 
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even here great differences exist, and the winged monster of the Ice- 
landers is hardly easier to identify with Grendel than is the bear of 
Saxo, while no equivalent of Grendel’s dam figures in either version of 
the Bjarki-Hjalti story. As soon as we pass from Saxo’s second book 
to his fifth, however, we find a tale in many ways strikingly like the 
Grendel adventure of Beowulf. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
examine this tale as a parallel to the Grendel story, and to see what we 
can make of it, when we look at it from this point of view.’ 

Saxo begins his fifth book with a gloomy picture of the state of things 
at the Danish court. King Frotho was a minor; he succeeded to the 
throne at the age of seven. The regents were well enough, but left all 
power in the hands of the brothers Westmarus and Colo, who in turn 
did nothing, and allowed their fifteen sons (Westmar had 12, Colo 3) to 
run riot. These fifteen young men made a reign of terror in Denmark. 
Saxo describes their conduct as follows: 


Filii Westmari Colonisque, cum et ztate iam puberes et animis acres essent, 
fiducia in temeritatem versa, ad obscenos ac degeneres ritus inquinatam flagitiis 
indolem contulerunt. Adeo enim insolenter se indomiteque gesserunt, ut, con- 
stupratis aliorum nuptis ac filiabus, proscripsisse pudicitiam atque in prostibulum 
relegasse viderentur. Corruptis quoque matronarum fulcris, ne toris quidem 
virginalibus abstinebant. Suus nullum thalamus securitate donabat, nec quis- 
quam fere patria locus luxurie eorum vestigiis vacuus erat. Mariti metu, con- 
iuges corporum suorum ludibrio vexabantur. Iniuriis obtemperatum est: cessit 
copularum respectus, violensque amplexuum usus exstabat; publicata est Venus, 
coniugiorum reverentia pereunte; raptim luxuria petebatur. 


The ringleader among the young kinsmen was Grep; more precisely, 
the eldest Grep (for there were three brothers so called). He went so 
far in his career of wickedness that he tried to seduce or ravish the 
princess Gunwara, sister of the king. She saved herself by taking refuge 
in a stronghold, where she was guarded by thirty domestics. Grep and 
his fellow evildoers did not give up their wicked ways when the king 
grew older and took in marriage Hanunda, daughter of the King of the 
Huns. On the contrary, they became worse than ever. Saxo pictures as 
follows the state of things in Denmark during the king’s married life, 
a three-year period of peace and prosperity 


Cuius contubernales, otio petulantiam nacti, partam quiete lasciviam improbis- 
simis extulere sceleribus. Quosdam enim restibus in sublime pertractos more 
agitabilis pile pendula corporum impulsione vexabant; aliis hedinum incedenti- 
bus corium substernentes lubrici tergoris offendiculo per occultum funis raptum 


* A thorough discussion of the tale would involve much more than this, of course, but 
would require a greater amount of space than I have at my disposal here. 
‘4 v, i, 3, ed. cit., pp. 104 f. 5 v, i, 11, ed. cit., p. 107. 
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incautos subegere gressus; alios veste nudatos variis verberum suppliciis lacera- 
bant; alios clavis affixos laquei more suspensionis multavere ludibrio; quorundum 
barbe et verticis pilos faculis torruerunt; aliis pubem atque inguina subiecto 
torre cremabant. Advenas ossibus converberabant; alios ad intemperantiam 
compulsos immoderata potione rumpebant. Virginibus nubere non licebat, nisi 
quarum castitas iis ante delibata fuisset. Nemini filiam nuptum dare licebat nisi 
gratiam ipsorum favoremque mercato. Nulli matrimonium contrahendi fas erat, 
si eorum non pretio preemisset assensum. Preterea non in virgines modo, verum 
etiam in matronarum turbam passim dissolutissimz libidinis sue flagitia por- 
rexerunt. Mixtam petulantie rabiem duplex furoris species agitabat. Convenis 
hospitibusque receptuum loco convicia prebebantur. Tot ludibriorum irrita- 
menta a petulantibus et lascivis reperta sunt. Adeo sub rege puero temeritas 
libertate nutrita est. Nihil enim tantum peccandi licentiam protrahit quantum 
ultionis poeneque dilatio. 


The licence allowed the evildoers had its effect on the popularity of the 
king himself; the Danes groaned under the misrule which they had to 
endure. As for the ringleader, Grep, he took the queen for his mistress, 
and kept the princess Gunwara from marrying by beheading her suitors 
and putting their heads on stakes. Saxo does not tell us precisely how 
long Grep and his fellow evildoers held sway in Denmark, but if Frotho 
came to the throne at seven and married at sixteen, the reign of terror 
lasted twelve years. 

With the second chapter of the fifth book the scene shifts to the 
realm of King G¢tar,® which Saxo puts in Norway. The king has designs 
on Denmark but his retainer Eric dissuades him from doing anything 
himself. An expedition led by Rafno also fails; Rafno is defeated at sea 
by Oddo, a magician who when he chooses can range the seas without a 
vessel of any kind. The survivors of Rafno’s expedition spread the news 
that the Danes are restive under the tyranny of the soldiery (i.e., Grep 
and his fellows) and have become disloyal to Frotho. 

Roller, Eric’s younger brother, now undertakes to go to Denmark and 
enter the service of Frotho. His motive in so doing is said to be a wish 
to know the truth about the situation at the Danish court. His elder 
brother disapproves; he holds the expedition overbold. He is unable to 
dissuade Roller, however, and, finding him bent on going, decides to 
accompany him. The king allows them to take their pick of men to go 
with them on the expedition. They choose a crew and set out. On the 
way to Denmark they meet and defeat Oddo and his men, in a sea 
fight at night; Oddo and all his men are killed. Thus they take vengeance 


® Phonetically speaking, this name answers either to the ON tribal name Gauéar (OE 
Geatas) or to the personal name Gautarr (OE Géathere). Saxo treats it as a personal name, 
of course. 
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for the defeat of Rafno. After another adventure which I will omit, 
they finally land near the Danish royal seat. Their mission, be it remem- 
bered, is not a hostile one; on the contrary, Roller has made a vow to 
share Frotho’s tent, that is, to take service with him, and Eric, when he 
decides to go along, makes a like vow. Eric, the elder brother, takes the 
lead in the expedition and does nearly all the talking, though Roller 
was the one who undertook the expedition in the first place. 

Grep rides to meet the newcomers; he and Eric have a flyting at 
the shore; in the course of this flyting Grep’s adultery with Hanunda 
comes out and Grep rides off defeated in the war of words. He next 
resorts to magic to keep the newcomers from proceeding to the king’s 
hall; he cannot use armed force because the king will not allow it. The 
magic fails, however, and the strangers reach the hall. As they enter, 
attendants try to trip Eric up, but Roller helps his brother and keeps 
him from falling. Eric himself, Gunwara and the king all have something 
to say in connexion with this incident. Eric now takes his turn at playing 
tricks; his trick costs the life of Colo (Grep’s uncle). There follows a 
riddling interchange between Eric and the king; the king asks Eric 
questions about the journey and Eric replies in such a way that his 
answers, though true, are not understood. When the king owns himself 
bewildered, Eric tells him in plain speech of the defeat and death of 
Oddo. The king seems quite undisturbed by this piece of news; indeed, 
he gives Eric an armlet by way of reward for his success in the riddling 
game. The conversation now turns to the flyting between Grep and 
Eric, and the king learns of his wife’s adultery. Grep tries to kill Eric, 
but is killed by Roller. 

With the death of the ringleader the power of the evildoers is broken. 
Grep’s brothers challenge the strangers to a fight, and this fight is duly 
arranged for; it is to take place on the frozen surface of the sea near by. 
The challengers are now ordered out of the hall by the king, who assigns 
their seats to the strangers. Acting upon Eric’s advice, the king pardons 
Hanunda. By another trick, Eric makes the king give him Gunwara’s 
hand in marriage. The fight on the ice ended in the victory of the 
strangers and the death of all the sons of Westmar and Colo. The king 
saw to it that nobody took part in the fight except the challengers and 
the strangers. Gétwara, the widow of Colo, tried to outdo Eric in a 
flyting, but lost. The king later had her stoned to death, for her con- 
nivance at Grep’s adultery. Westmar lost his life in a tug of war with 
Eric. Grep’s whole family was thus exterminated, and the reign of terror 
at the Danish court came to an end. The king proved resentful of 
Eric’s methods, but finally came round. He divorced Hanunda and 
gave her to Roller in marriage. The brothers went back with their 
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wives to Norway. Their further adventures, and those of Frotho, do 
not concern us here. 

In comparing this tale with the Grendel story of Beowulf, it will be con- 
venient to begin with the name Rollerus. This name is usually explained 
as representing ON *Hréllr, and as answering to OE Hrépel,’ the name 
of Beowulf’s grandfather. A story once told of Beowulf might perfectly 
well, in the course of time, be shifted to his grandfather, or vice versa. 
If such a shift in fact took place, one would expect a corresponding 
shift of the Danish king concerned; that is to say, one would expect to 
find, not Hrodgar, but his grandfather Frédi* rescued by the hero from 
the reign of terror. When therefore we find in Saxo just such a story told 
of Frotho III, we may well suspect some connexion with the Grendel 
story of Beowulf. Let us compare the two stories, then, trait by trait, 
in order to determine, if we can, the nature and the degree of any like- 
ness that may exist between them. 

In Beowulf and Saxo alike, the tale starts with the Danes, that is, 
with the victims of the reign of terror. In both monuments the Danish 
king is represented as helpless. Hrodgar can do nothing because of his 
old age and consequent physical weakness; he is not depicted as feeble 
in mind but only as feeble in body. Frotho, on the contrary, is helpless 
because of his immaturity; in the later years of the terror, at least, he 
is strong enough physically, but cannot cope with the situation because 
he lacks mental ripeness. Out of this difference proceeds a corresponding 
difference in the attitude of the king toward his rescuers. Hrodgar, who 
has a clear grasp of the situation, receives the newcomers gladly, and 
does what he can to help them. Frotho, whose inexperienced and im- 
mature mind is under the influence of the evildoers, receives the new- 
comers reluctantly and gives them little help in their undertaking. 
Both kings have a court dominated by what we now call a defeatist 
psychology. The king’s followers have given up hope; they feel impotent 
in the face of the terror. The nature of this terror differs in the two 
stories. The English poet gives us a troll for villain, a man-eater. He 


7 So first A. Olrik, Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie1 (1892), 87, n. The English form goes 
back to a primitive *Hrépilaz; the presumed Icelandic form goes back to a primitive 
*Hréplaz (with nil-grade of the suffixal vowel) or to *Hrépalaz or *Hrépulaz (with other 
grades of the suffixal vowel). The medial ) would early become 3, of course, and in Old 
Norse d/ would become //; see A. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik, 4th ed. (1923), p. 196. 

8 In the English poem, Beowulf the Dane is the grandfather of Hrodgar, but in Scan- 
dinavian tradition the grandfather’s name is Fré60i (Frotho). Moreover, students of 
Scandinavian story are agreed that Saxo’s Frotho I (second book) and Frotho III (fifth 
book) are identical in origin. Thus, P. Herrmann, Die heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus 
(1922), p. 318, says: “Frodi der Friedsame [Frotho III] ist also eigentlich ein und dieselbe 
Gestalt wie Friedens-Frodi [Frotho IJ.” 
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haunts the king’s hall by night only. His standard meal is fifteen men 
(Beowulf 1581f). Saxo’s villain, Grep, is a man, not a troll; he has a fol- 
lowing of fourteen men; the evildoers thus are fifteen in number, answer- 
ing precisely to Grendel’s eating capacity. Grep and his fellows are 
lustful, not cannibalistic, and the terror takes shape accordingly.® Ir both 
stories the terror is associated with a period of peace and prosperity. The 
English poet and Saxo are alike in attributing the terror to this peace and 
prosperity. According to Beowulf 86ff, Grendel takes offense at the agree- 
able life which the retainers lead in hall, while according to Saxo v, i, 3 
and v, i, 11, such a life has a corrupting effect on the participants, and 
leads directly to evildoing like that of Grep and his fellows. Both writers 
agree, further, in making the reign of terror last a long time. In Beowulf 
147 we get the specific statement that Grendel infested the Danish 
royal hall for twelve years, and although Saxo does not make so specific 
a statement we may legitimately infer from what he says that Grep and 
his fellows terrorized the Danish court for approximately the same 
length of time. 

Grep’s relations with Gunwara are curious indeed, and want special 
examination here. Grep pursues the princess, but his intentions seem to 
be strictly dishonorable; certainly there is no mention of betrothal or 
marriage. The stronghold in which she takes refuge may be the skemma 
or bur of Icelandic story, the woman’s house. It reminds one, however, 
of the hof of Beowulf 1236, to which the royal family retire at night as a 
place of refuge from Grendel; compare Beowulf 662ff, where the royal 
exit from the hall is mentioned. The thirty domestics who serve as 
guard for the princess may be taken as a measure of the strength of Grep, 
or of the fifteen evildoers (in the latter case, twice fifteen domestics, 
or odds of two to one, were thought needful). Compare Beowulf 122, 
where we are told that Grendel took thirty thanes. Grendel’s opponent 
Beowulf had the strength of thirty men (see Beowulf 379ff) and he and 
Grendel were therefore well matched. The princess evidently reckoned 
herself safe in her place of refuge, guarded by thirty domestics, but 
presumably she would not have reckoned herself safe if her guard had 
been smaller. Later on, we are told that she had many suitors, but Grep 
was clearly not of their number. He made no attempt to take her, but 
contented himself with slaughtering the suitors and putting their heads 
on stakes. In this way he saw to it that she did not marry. He himself 
became the queen’s lover. One must suspect that Grep in his relations 
with Gunwara has taken over a part earlier played by a jealous father, 
and that Gunwara earlier played the part of a Danaé. No jealous father 
appears, it is true, in the story as we have it in Beowulf, but the germ 

® The number 15 is a so-called typical number; cf. Beowulf 207. 
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of such a father is to be found there, and this germ may well have come 
to full growth in Scandinavian soil, as the centuries rolled on. From 
Beowulf and Widsith we learn that warfare arose between Hrodgar and 
his son-in-law Ingeld, and this warfare ended in the death of Ingeld. 
In English tradition we are given a motivation of these events in terms 
of a tribal feud. This motivation, as we know, was widely lost in Scan- 
dinavian tradition. Now the hostility between Hrodgar and Ingeld might 
be explained well enough in terms of a father’s unwillingness to give his 
daughter to any suitor, and the death of Ingeld at the hands of Hrodgar 
would fit in beautifully with the familiar folk-tale motif of the jealous 
father who puts to death his daughter’s suitors. I conceive that Grep 
and Gunwara, to begin with, were wholly without relationship to each 
other, quite as Grendel and Freawaru in Beowulf were in no way con- 
nected. The story of Hrodgar and Freawaru became the story of a 
jealous father and an imprisoned daughter, with death for Ingeld and a 
proper number of other suitors. When Frotho replaced Hrodgar as victim 
of the reign of terror, he replaced him likewise as jealous father. But 
since Frotho was thought of as a minor, he could not have a daughter, 
and the lady was accordingly made his sister instead. Moreover, a 
minor could hardly be made responsible for the lady’s imprisonment, 
nor yet for the slaughter of her suitors. These deeds were therefore 
credited to the villain of the piece, Grep. In this way, I think, Grep 
became a would-be lover of Gunwara. His actions, however, remain 
those of a jealous father, and this peculiarity leads me to conclude that 
here he is playing a part that once belonged to another.’® 

News of the reign of terror in Denmark reached the realm of King 
G¢gtar (Saxo v, ii, 1 & 4) or the people of the Geatas (Beowulf 194f). 
In particular, Roller (Saxo) or Beowulf (Beowulf) took heed of the news, 
and announced his intention to go to Denmark. Beowulf’s motive was 
to bring help to the Danish king (Beowulf 201); Roller’s motive was to 
learn the truth about the situation in Denmark (Saxo v, ii, 5). Roller’s 
elder brother Eric" urged him not to go; he thought Roller overbold in 
undertaking such an expedition. Similarly we find that Hygelac, Beo- 
wulf’s uncle,” did all he could to dissuade Beowulf from going to Den- 
mark to give help to Hrodgar (Beowulf 1992ff); it would seem that he 


10 Alternatively we may surmise that Grep and Gunwara were father and daughter 
originally, but that Gunwara, through a likeness of name, became identified with Freawaru 
and in this way lost her true father and was turned into a Danish princess. This reconstruc- 
tion has its attractions, but on the whole it seems to me less plausible than the reconstruc- 
tion presented above. 1! More precisely, Eric was Roller’s half-brother. 

2 From Beowulf 2428ff we learn that Hygelac and Beowulf had been brought up to- 
gether as if they were brothers. They were foster-brothers. 
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feared for Beowulf’s life. The English poet, in announcing his hero’s 
resolution, takes occasion to tell us (196ff) how strong, excellent and 
great a man this hero was. Saxo puts like praise of Roller in Eric’s 
mouth (in other words, the two writers here differ in their way of 
bringing in the praise of the hero). Both Roller and Beowulf persist in 
their purpose, and in both cases their elder relations yield to their wishes. 
From this point, however, the two stories differ in an important respect. 
Eric, unable to persuade Roller to stay at home, decides to go with him; 
Hygelac, on the contrary, lets Beowulf go without him. This difference 
is bound up with an important distinction between Eric and Hygelac. 
Both these characters play the part of elder kinsman of the hero, but 
Hygelac in addition serves as King of the Geatas, while Saxo has a 
separate character, Ggtar, who plays the part of king, and, like Hygelac, 
takes no part in the expedition, except to further it. 

Once the expedition is settled upon, the heroes in both stories get 
active help at home in making their preparations: king, family, and 
friends do what they can to give them a good start. They gather a 
picked crew and set out in a single ship. Saxo tells us, it is true (v, ii, 10), 
that the voyagers soon add two ships to the first. But these additional 
ships were later sent back (v, ii, 14), and the voyage ends as it began; 
that is, with a single ship. Eric, the elder brother of Saxo’s tale, takes 
the leadership of the expedition and serves as its spokesman, but it is 
Roller, as we shall see, who kills Grep and thereby breaks the back of 
the reign of terror. Had Hygelac gone with Beowulf (as Eric went with 
Roller), he would have taken the leadership in much the same way, by 
virtue of his age and rank. In my opinion Roller, like Beowulf, originally 
had no elder kinsman with him on the expedition, and Eric’s part in 
the journey itself (as distinguished from its preliminaries) belongs to a 
later stage in the development of the tale, a stage the history of which 
I cannot go into here. 

In Beowulf the voyage to Denmark is uneventful. In Saxo, however, 
the voyagers have two adventures. One of these adventures has Beo- 
wulfian connexions, I think; it will be considered a little later. In Saxo 
and Beowulf alike, the voyagers finally land at a point on shore not far 
from the king’s hall, which lies a bit inland. Beowulf and his men, as 
they land, are met by a coast-guard, mounted on a horse; he challenges 
them, asking them who they are, why they have come, and the like. 
In the same way, Eric and Roller and their men, as they land, are met 
by Grep, mounted on a horse; he challenges them, asking them who 
they are, why they have come, and the like. Grep is unlike the coast- 
guard of Beowulf, however, in that he already knows who they are 
and asks his questions, not for information but in order to start a 
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flyting with Eric, to whom he addresses himself exclusively. Grep is not 
a coast-guard at all, indeed. His proper place is in the king’s hall, where 
he serves as leader of the terrorists and evil counsellor of the king. In 
the latter rdle he answers to the Unferth of Beowulf. Now a well-known 
feature of the English poem is the flyting between Beowulf and Unferth. 
This flyting is unlike Saxo’s in structure, in that it consists of two 
speeches only: an attack by Unferth and a defense and counter-attack by 
Beowulf. In tone, too, it is dignified, and it wants both the riddling and 
the scurrility which mark the genre in Scandinavia. In substance, how- 
ever, there is much in common between the two flytings. Thus, Unferth 
(lines 525ff), like Grep (v, iii, 4), predicts his opponent’s defeat and fall, 
while Beowulf (lines 587ff), like Eric (v, iii, 4-5), exposes the crimes of 
his opponent and puts him to open shame. The conversation between 
Beowulf and the coast-guard, and the war of words between Beowulf 
and Unferth, taken together, answer passably well, in substance, to the 
flyting between Eric and Grep, in spite of the want of correspondence 
in sundry matters. I conceive that Grep, in addition to his proper parts, 
was early given the part originally played by the coast-guard; in con- 
sequence, his flyting answers to ¢wo distinct passages in Beowulf and 
the scene of it is not the king’s hall but the seashore. 

When the Danish coast-guard has satisfied himself that Beowulf and 
his fellows are friends, he guides them inland until the king’s hall is in 
sight, and then rides off, going back to his proper station by the shore. 
Grep, when he has been worsted in the flyting with Eric, rides off inland, 
returning to his proper place in the king’s hall. His next move, the 
attempt to halt the newcomers by magic, answers to nothing in Beo- 
wulf, since Grendel knows nothing of the hero’s coming, and does not 
deal in magic. Eric’s trick with the piece of ice, whereby Colo later 
meets his death, is also foreign to the English story. The newcomers, 
when they reach the hall, make entry. This entry gets attention in 
both stories. Beowulf and his men halt at the door; there they are met 
by a court official, Wulfgar by name, who first identifies them and then 
asks the king to give them leave to come in. Only after this leave has 
been granted are they allowed to enter. The entry is formal, dignified, 
even stately. In Saxo, on the contrary, the entry is marked by low humor; 
the attendants try to trip Eric as he steps over the threshold, and but 
for Roller, who holds him up, he would have had an unseemly tumble. 
In Beowulf and Saxo alike, the entry is marked by speeches. In Beowulf, 
the hero himself, Wulfgar and the king have something to say. In Saxo, 
Eric, Gunwara, and the king have something to say. The speeches are 
not comparable in length, however; in Saxo they are mere remarks, 
whereas in Beowulf they add up to some fifty-two lines of verse. 
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After the entry, Beowulf and the king engage in a formal conversation. 
So also Eric and the king in Saxo. In Beowulf the conversation consists 
of two long speeches; Beowulf speaks first, and the king replies. In Saxo 
we find, instead, a long series of questions and answers, the king asking, 
Eric answering. Beowulf’s speech is at once a gilp or epic boast and an 
announcement of his purpose in coming to Denmark. The gilp includes 
a brief description of two specific exploits: (1) Beowulf had destroyed a 
cyn (family? tribe?) of giants, five of whom he had bound, that is, 
presumably, taken captive, and (2) he had avenged an earlier defeat 
of the Geatas by slaying an unspecified number of niceras by night in a 
sea-fight. The nickers were sea-beasts of a strange and dangerous kind, 
presumably fabulous. Eric’s answers to the king’s questions likewise 
make up a gilp, but do not include any announcement of his purpose 
in coming to Denmark." Eric’s gil is put in riddling terms, in accordance 
with his character as one clever in speech. He tells of his exploits on the 
voyage to Denmark. Here we find nothing that answers to Beowulf’s 
giant-killing, but we do find something reminiscent of Beowulf’s nicker- 
slaying. Oddo is no nicker, it is true, but his ability to range the seas 
at will without a vessel of any kind can hardly be explained except in 
terms of shape-shifting, and his shape at sea (when he chose to do with- 
out the usual human means of navigation) would presumably be that of 
a fabulous sea-beast of some kind, let us say a nicker. Eric and Roller, 
in slaying Oddo and his followers by night in a sea-fight, were taking 
vengeance for Rafno’s earlier defeat. The correspondence in circum- 
stance, then, between Beowulf’s exploit and Eric’s, is complete. The 
correspondence in time is less exact, for Beowulf’s exploit, unlike Eric’s, 
antedates the voyage to Denmark which has just ended. The two 
exploits themselves are wholly unlike, since Oddo and his men were in 
human form, and were making use of ships, when Eric and Roller 
attacked them, and their defeat and death were brought about by trick- 
ery rather than by valor, as Saxo is careful to make clear (v, ii, 13). 

In Beowulf the flyting between the hero and Unferth comes next, 
but in Saxo, as we have seen, the corresponding flyting has been com- 
bined with the challenge of the coast-guard, and accordingly takes 
place before the hero reaches the hall. We proceed, then, to the event 
which in Beowulf follows the flyting, namely, the formal service of drink. 
This is the queen’s business, and here, therefore, the queen takes the 
stage, in a passage about forty lines long (611-641). Nearly three 

18 This announcement he had already made in his flyting with Grep (v, iii, 2), in reply to 
Grep’s direct question, and what he said agrees with Roller’s purpose as explained by Saxo 


(v, ii, 5), although Eric characteristically put the matter in very evasive (not to say rid- 
dling) terms: he came in search of wisdom. 
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fourths of this passage is devoted to the meeting of the hero and the 
queen. In Saxo too, at this point, the queen takes the stage (v, iii, 11); 
her concern is wholly for Eric, whom she rewards for his cleverness of 
tongue. King Frotho follows her example and gives Eric an armlet; 
not so in Beowulf, where the king reserves his gifts for a later occasion. 

In the English story the fight with Grendel follows, king and dright 
withdrawing beforehand and leaving the hall to the Geatas to hold 
against the foe. In Saxo, similarly, the fight with Grep follows, but this 
fight is preceded not by a withdrawal but by an exposure. The young 
king is unaware of Grep’s adulterous relations with the queen, and 
before the villain can be killed the king must know what a villain he is, 
must feel his villainy in his own person. Eric therefore repeats the 
exposure already made in the flyting, and Hanunda confesses her fault. 
It would manifestly be more appropriate if the flyting took place in the 
hall and in the king’s presence, for then no repetition of the exposure 
would be needful. In other words, the sequence of events in Beowulf is 
the sequence best suited to Saxo’s story as well, and it seems altogether 
likely that this was the sequence in the original story of which Saxo’s 
is a descendant. The fight with Grep and the fight with Grendel differ 
in many ways, but also have their points of likeness. I have already 
mentioned the fact that the fight with Grep takes place in the presence 
of the court, whereas that with Grendel takes place in their absence. In 
both fights the villain is the attacker. Grep attacks Eric, while Grendel 
attacks Hondscioh; in both cases the attack is made on one of the 
strangers, not on one of the Danes; and in both cases it is not the slayer 
of the villain but another member of the company who is the object of 
the villain’s attack. In Beowulf the villain not only attacks but slays 
his man. In Saxo, however, Roller comes to the rescue in time to save 
Eric’s life. Weapons are banned in Beowulf, but used freely in Saxo. The 
villain is only maimed and disabled in Beowulf; he is actually slain in 
Saxo. In both stories the fight takes place in the hall itself. 

Grendel’s defeat moves the Danish king to a speech of thanksgiving 
(928ff), in the course of which he formally adopts Beowulf as his son 
(946ff). Frotho, on the contrary, is displeased at Roller’s deed, although 
he cannot deny that justice has been done. This difference between the 
two stories goes back to the difference between the two kings, as I have 
explained above. Frotho is mentally immature and for twelve years 
has been letting Grep and his fellows do his thinking for him. He finds 
it hard to shake off their dominance, even after their villainy has been 
fully exposed. And when he does free himself of their influence, it is 
only to fall under the influence of Eric. The mental immaturity of Frotho 
answers to the physical senility of Hrodgar, but the two kings, both weak, 
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are so unlike in the nature of their weakness that it is not surprising to 
find the two stories correspondingly different. 

The episode which follows in both stories may be called the fight with 
the villain’s would-be avengers. It consists of two parts: (1) the challenge, 
and (2) the fight itself. In Beowulf, where Grendel’s mother is the only 
avenger, the challenge is made as one would expect a hall-haunting 
troll to make it: the avenger raids the hall, carries off Aischere, the king’s 
thane, and recovers her son’s arm, which Beowulf had hung up as a 
trophy of victory. Beowulf accepts this challenge, seeks out the avenger 
in her lair, and kills here there, together with her disabled son. The 
fight does not take place at the hall, but at the mere beneath which 
the two trolls live, and it is a striking peculiarity of the duel that the 
contestants struggle under water and yet on firm ground (that is to 
say, at the bottom of the mere). Between the challenge and the fight 
proper there is a considerable interval, measured in hours. In Saxo, 
Grep’s brothers issue the challenge. Their challenge is accepted, and a 
fight is settled upon. The interval between challenge and fight is three 
days. The fight does not take place at the hall, but at sea, and it is a 
striking peculiarity of the contest that the contestants struggle on the 
water and yet on firm ground (that is to say, on the ice, the frozen 
surface of the sea). In the fight, all the would-be avengers of Grep are 
killed. The fight differs from that in Beowulf in that it is not a duel, but 
it resembles the fight in Beowulf in that no avenger of Grep is left alive. 
After the challenge, the would-be avengers of Grep are ordered out of 
the hall by King Frotho, and they withdraw, never to return: their 
next and last appearance is on the ice, for the fight. This banishment 
seems odd, although Frotho tries to explain it in terms of conventional 
courtesy to guests. The withdrawal of the would-be avengers of Grep 
corresponis, however, to the withdrawal of the would-be avenger of 
Grendel; in both cases this withdrawal is compulsory, though in the 
case of Grendel’s dam it may be called a retreat, or even a flight. 

In Beowulf the challenge is preceded by a feast (1010) and by a giving 
of gifts: the Danish king rewards the hero for his exploit (1020ff). In 
Saxo these events take place, not before the challenge, but between the 
challenge and the fight. The feast is described in Saxo Vv, iii, 14; the 
giving of gifts, in v, iii, 15. The two thus come in immediate sequence, 
quite as in Beowulf; in both cases feast and giving of gifts may be looked 
upon as belonging to a larger whole, namely, the celebration which 
followed the death of the oppressor. It must be added, however, that 
Frotho is an unwilling celebrant. He gives his sister Gunwara to Eric in 


“Tt is worthy of note that Westmar and G¢gtwara, father and aunt of Grep, are not 
told to leave the hall. 
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marriage, indeed, but the initiative was Eric’s, not the king’s, who by 
a trick was forced into doing something he did not wish to do and had 
no thought of doing. Here again the trait has been transformed in terms 
of Eric’s characteristic cleverness. The nature of the gift is another 
matter. We have here a reward for heroism familiar enough in story, a 
reward which Beowulf might well have received (though he did not) 
and which his counterpart Biarco, of Saxo’s second book, actually 
received. Roller is rewarded in like manner, but not at this point in the 
story; see below. 

After the slaughter of Grep’s would-be avengers on the ice, Ggtwara, 
the widow of Colo and the aunt of Grep, has a flyting with Eric. Her 
purpose is vengeance; Eric loses his life if he is beaten in the flyting. 
G¢twara is not represent as a would-be avenger of Grep. She seeks to 
avenge her three sons, who had taken part in the battle on the ice, and 
had there been killed along with the sons of Westmar. If Ggtwara is a 
relic or reminiscence of Grendel’s dam, we must suppose that the latter’s 
attempt at vengeance had become dissociated from her, presumably 
because of her sex (cf. Beowulf 1282ff), and had been attached to male 
avengers, while in return she had been given a method of fighting, 
namely, the flyting, more suitable for a woman and certainly most 
appropriate in Saxo’s story. Anyhow, in Eric she met her match: he, 
not she, won in the war of words. Frotho later had her stoned to death 
for connivance at Grep’s adultery with the queen. Saxo gives us yet 
another avenger in the person of Westmar. He is represented as an old 
man, however, and his attempt to avenge the death of his twelve sons 
is foredoomed to failure. Beowulf has no character that answers to West- 
mar. With Ggtwara and Westmar perish the last members of the family 
of Grep; the Danish king’s hall is cleansed indeed. 

In Beowulf the hero receives further gifts after he has overcome 
Grendel’s mother (1866ff); these serve also as parting gifts; after re- 
ceiving them he sets sail for home. So also in Saxo (v, iii, 19). But the 
knife and sheath which Frotho gives to Eric reach their new owner in a 
curious way. Frotho throws the knife at Eric, in an attempt to kill him. 
The throw misses, however, and Eric calmly takes it for granted that 
Frotho meant to give him a present, and since he has been given the 
knife he asks for (and gets) its sheath as well. Saxo comments as follows 
on the king’s state of mind at this point: Ita aliene simulationis industria 
delenitus emissum maligne telum benigne possidendum concessit. That 
same night, however, Gunwara woke Eric and advised him to flee at 
once, as Frotho’s good will could not be counted on. The strangers flee 
accordingly. The king pursues, but through Eric’s trickery has a narrow 
escape from drowning. Eric and Roller save his life, and after some 
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conversation the king becomes permanently reconciled to the new state 
of things. He divorces his queen, and gives her to Roller to wife. 
The two brothers then. go back home, taking their wives with them. 
Roller’s reward seems a bit odd, but it is best taken as booty. Roller 
slew Grep, and thereby fell heir to Grep’s mistress. In the same way 
Biarco, in Saxo’s second book, killed Agner and thereby fell heir to 
Agner’s bride, Ruta. 


Our comparison has brought out many likenesses between the two 
stories, so many, indeed, that we may plausibly conclude that both 
tales go back to the same original. The chief points of difference are two: 
(1) in the English poem, the villains are man-eating trolls, while in 
Saxo they are lustful, cruel warriors; (2) Beowulf undertakes and carries 
through the adventure as sole leader of his crew, while Roller has a 
companion, Eric, who, though he leaves to Roller the chief exploit, 
namely, the slaying of Grep, has ousted him from the leadership and 
has taken over most of his activities. Moreover, the conception of Eric 
as a clever talker and trickster, and the conception of Frotho as a minor, 
have had profound effects on the story. The differences between the 
two tales, then, are great. As for the resemblances, I have pointed them 
out in detail above. We may be sure of one thing at least: in the Grep 
story of Saxo we have an interesting and instructive parallel to the 
Grendel story as it has come down to us in English heroic poetry, a 
parallel which lends support to the view that not only the historical 
but also the fabulous material in Beowulf is of Scandinavian origin.” 


Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


16 This paper was written for the projected volume in honor of Professor R. W. Chambers, 
of University College, London, but the outbreak of war in Europe made the editors of the 
volume give up their project. At their request, and in accordance with my own wishes, I 
publish the paper separately and dedicate it to Professor Chambers. 
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ROBERT MANNYNG OF BRUNNE: A NEW BIOGRAPHY 


NEW study of the life of Robert Mannyng of Brunne finds its 
justification in the belief that one of Chaucer’s most interesting 
predecessors in the art of story telling deserves to be better known than 
he is. Since all accounts of the life of Robert Mannyng are based upon 
his own statements about himself, the present attempt at a reinter- 
pretation may be clarified by quoting the pertinent passages to begin 


with. 


I. From the Prologue to Handlyng Synne.' 


To alle crystyn men vndir sunne, 
And to gode men of Brunne, 
And speciali alle be name, 
pe felaushepe of Symprynghame, 
Roberd of Brunne gretep 30w 
In al godenesse pat may to prow. 
Of Brunnewake? yn Kesteuene, 
Syxe myle be-syde Sympryngham euene, 
Y dwelled yn pe pryorye 
Fyftene 3ere yn cumpanye, 
In be tyme of gode dane Ione 
Of Camelton, pat now ys gone: 
In hys tyme was y pere ten eres, 
And knewe and herd of hys maneres; 
Sypyn with dane Ione of Clyntone, 
Fyue wyntyr wyp hym gan y wone; 
Dane Felyp was mayster pat tyme 
pat y began bys englyssh ryme. 
pe 3eres of grace fyl pan to be 
A pousynd & pre hundred & pre. 


II. From the Prologue to pe Story of England* 


Lordynges that be now here, 

if 3e wille listene & lere 

All the story of Inglande 

Als Robert Mannyng wryten it fand, 
& on Inglysch has it schewed, 

not for pe lerid bot for pe lewed, 

ffor po pat in pis land[e] wone 


10 


20 


1 Ed. by Frederick J. Furnivall. Z.£.7.S. Original Series 119, 123 (London, 1901-03), 


ll. 57-76. 2 So the Dulwich MS. Harley and Bodley have Brymwake. 
3 Ed. by Frederick J. Furnivall. Rolls Series (London, 1887), ll. 1-10, 135-144. 
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pat pe Latyn no Frankys cone, 

ffor to haf solace & gamen 

In felawschip when pai sitt samen. 10 
Of Brunne I am, if any me blame, 

Robert Mannyng is my name; 

Blissed be he of God of heuene 

pat me, Robert, with gude wille neuene; 

In pe third Edwardes tyme was I 15 
when I wrote alle pis story, 

In pe hous of Sixille I was a throwe; 

Danz Robert of Malton pat 3e know, 

did it wryte for felawes sake, 


when pai wild solace make. 20 
III. From Langtoft’s Chronicle: Pt. II of Story of England‘ 
Now of kyng Robyn salle I 3it speke more, 1 


& his broper Tomlyn, Thomas als it wore, 

& of Sir Alisandere, pat me rewes sore, 

pat bope com in skandere for dedes pei did pore. 

Of arte he had pe maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng 5 
In Cantebrige to pe clergie, or his broper were kyng. 

Sipen was neuer non of arte so pat sped, 

Ne bifore bot on, pat in Cantebrigge red. 

Robert mad his fest, for he was pore pat tyme, 


& he sauh alle pe gest, pat wrote & mad pis ryme. 10 
IV. Closing lines of Langtoft’s Chronicle 
Now must I nede leue here, of Inglis forto write, 1 


I had no more matere of kynges lif in scrite. 

If I had haued more, blithly I wild haf writen, 

What tyme I left pis lore, pe day is for to witen, 

Idus pat is of May left I to write pis ryme, 5 
B® letter & Friday bi IX. pat 3ere 3ede prime. 


From these passages, then, our knowledge of the life of Robert 
Mannyng must be derived. One other passage is of some significance 


4 Ed. by Thomas Hearne, M.A. (Oxford, 1725) 1, 336-337. 

5 Hearne notes that the dominical letter should be D. In his preface, p. xxxiii, he quotes 
the Colophon: “Expliciunt gesta Britonum & Anglorum in lingua materna per Robertum 
Mannyng transumpta anno Christi millesimo CCC™. tricesimo VIII. Idus Maij, littera 
dominicali D. prima IX. tempore Regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu. XI°.” J. A. Herbert 
in Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1910), m1, 306, notes: “The scribe has made two mistakes: not only has he put B in one 
place and D in another for the Dominical letter, but he has made May, 1338 fall in the 11th 
instead of the 12th year of Edward III. However, we need have no doubt as to which 
year he meant, when we remember that the Ides of May fell on Friday in 1338, and not for 
six years before nor for eleven years after.” 
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since it shows an intimate knowledge of the two Gilbertine houses of 
Sempringham and Sixhills. In the translation of Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
Mannyng inserts after the account of the treachery and death of Llew- 
ellyn, a detailed account of the life and death of his daughter Wencilian, 
who was taken as a child to Sempringham Priory and lived there for 
fifty-four years, beloved of all and mourned deeply at her death, which 
took place between undern and prime on June 7, 1337. Her cousin 
Gladys, the daughter of David, he continues, who was a nun at Sixhills, 
had died the year before. Then he adds with his characteristic simplicity: 


Of Wencilian wrote I here next Leulyn story, 
Scho was his douhter dere, to bere him company.® 


A study of the foregoing passages establishes certain facts abuut the 
poet: 


1. His name was Robert Mannyng, of Bourne in Kesteven, in the southern 
part of Lincolnshire. 

2. He dwelt in a priory for fifteen years, ten years with John of Camelton, 
and after his death, five years with John of Clynton. 

3. He began his Handlyng Synne in 1303, when Philip was master. 

4. He translated the Story of England in the time of Edward III, at the 
request of Dan Robert of Malton (though this fact was misunderstood by 
Hearne, probably because he failed to recognize the causative sense of 
“did it wryte.”)? 

5. For a time he was at the Gilbertine house at Sixhills. He was familiar with 
the history of persons at both Sempringham and Sixhills. 

6. At some time in his life he was at Cambridge and apparently knew Alex- 
ander and Robert Bruce. 

7. He ended his translation of Langtoft’s Chronicle on Friday, May 15, 1338, 
though he would gladly have gone on writing the Story of England if he had 
had more material. 


With these facts established, however, there remain certain questions 
about which scholars have disagreed. These I shall now consider. 
The first question is: To what priory does Mannyng refer in the 
Prologue to Handlyng Synne, when he says,““Y dwelled yn pe pryorye / 
Fyftene 3ere yn cumpanye;” does he mean Bourne or Sempringham? 
Hearne, in the preface to his edition of Langtoft’s Chronicle says: 


* Op. cit., 1, 243.—Max Thummig has commented on this passage. See “Ueber die 
altenglische tibersetzung der Reimchronik Peter Langtoft’s durch Robert Manning von 
Brunne.” Anglia, xtv (1891-92), 75. See also Herbert, of. cét., p. 306. 

7 Op. cit. Preface, p. xxxii. ‘“The true Sirname of this great Man was Mannyng, but being 
(as I believe at present) born at Malton in Yorkshire, he was from thence frequently 
call’d Robert of Malton.” 
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After he had left Sixhill, he became a Canon of Brunne, or Bourne, a Priory 
of Black Canons in the same county. . . . Here he lived a great many years, con- 
tinuing there, unless I am mistaken, to the time of his Death.® 


And Hearne’s interpretation finds a modern echo in a more positive 
statement by C. Pask Matthews in a pamphlet entitled The Story of 
the Abbey Church of Bourne, which I found for sale in the church at 
Bourne in the summer of 1938. Says Matthews: “Robert Manning, 
Robert de Brunne, coming from the Priories of Sexhill and Sempring- 
ham, was Magister in Bourne Abbey from 1303 until his death in 
1340.”® 

That this interpretation of Mannyng’s evidence was early open to 
question is shown in Sir Frederic Madden’s Introduction to his edition 
of Havelok the Dane. There he says: 


It appears very extraordinary, that Hearne, the publisher of Robert of Brunne 
... and a host of others have been so mistaken in their account of this writer. 
... But it appears to us . . . that Robert Mannyng was born at Brunne, but was 
never a Canon in any monastery of that place, for he equally calls himself of 
Brunne soon after the year 1303 and in 1338. It appears also, that he was a 
Canon of the Gilbertine Order, and for fifteen years, i.e., from 1288 to 1303 pro- 
fessed in the Priory of Sempryngham, and it is from this circumstance he alludes 
so repeatedly to the foundation . . . that he afterwards removed to Brymwake, 
in Kestevene, six miles distant from Sempryngham, where he wrote the prologue 
to his first work. What became of him for some time after this we have no means 
of ascertaining, but between the years 1327 and 1338 he tells us he completed his 
translation of Langtoft, and during that period was a short time in the House of 
Sixhille ... the Prior of which, Dan Robert of Malton, CAUSED the work to be 
undertaken. . . . Should the lists of Priors of Sempyingham and Brunne ever be 
discovered, the truth or error of the above statement will be rendered decisive." 


Madden’s belief that Mannyng lived at Brymwake arises from the 
puzzling reading of the Harleian and Bodleian manuscripts of the 
Handlyng Synne—Brymwake, for the Brunnewake of the Dulwich 
manuscript. John W. Hales, in a letter in Academy," makes clear that 
the Brymwake or Brunnewake is merely Brunne or Bourne, the poet’s 
native town, the wake suffix deriving from “its lord Hugh Wac and his 
successors in the days of old.” He clarifies this interpretation by suggest- 
ing a more accurate punctuation of the Handlyng Synne passage—i.e. 

8 Ibid. 

® Pp. 10-11. G. G. Coulton in his recent Mediaeval Panorama (New York: Macmillan, 
1938), p. 527, refers to Mannyng as an Austin Canon, thus assuming that he was con- 
nected with Bourne Abbey. 

10 Havelok the Dane. ed. by Sir Frederic Madden. Roxburghe Club (London, 1828), In- 


troduction, p. xiii, note. 
1 John W. Hales “Robert of Brunne,”’ Academy, xxx1 (Jan. 8, 1887), 27. 
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placing “‘a full stop after ‘evene’ instead of ‘prow’.” Lines seven and 
eight are then in apposition with line five, and the difficulty of locating 
a non-existent Brymwake Priory is removed. 

It is Madden’s last statement, however, that suggests the clue for 
solving the puzzle as to whether Mannyng was at Sempringham Priory 
or Bourne Abbey when he wrote his Handlyng Synne. Since the Gilbertine 
Order was exempt from Episcopal visitations, we do not have a complete 
list of the priors of Sempringham; but we do have records of the three 
men Mannyng mentions: John of Camelton or Hamilton, John of 
Clynton or Glinton, and Dan Philip, who was master when he began 
his translation. Also we have evidence that from 1292 to 1313 the abbot 
of Bourne was one Thomas de Calstewith," whom Mannyng does not 
mention at all. It would seem abundantly clear, then, that it was with 
Sempringham Priory and not with Bourne Abbey that Mannyng was 
connected when he wrote his Handlyng Synne. 

If we have established the fact that he was of the Gilbertine Order 
at Sempringham rather than of the Arrouasian reform of the Augustinian 
Order at Bourne, the next question which arises is: Can we determine 
the period of his sojourn? The date he gives is 1303, and he says that he 
dwelt in the priory (it may be noted by the way that he refers to it as 
a priory, not as an abbey) for fifteen years. Therefore, says Madden, 
the period was from 1288 to 1303. And 1288 is the year accepted by 
scholars generally for Mannyng’s entrance into the priory.” The first 
doubt I have seen cast upon that date is in the letter of Hales, previously 
cited, where he says in closing: “The dates usually given for his residence 
at Sempringham are, I believe, inaccurate; but I must not prolong this 
already long note.’ As far as I can discover, no further investigation of 
the problem has been published; but in an unpublished master’s thesis, 
Miss Hazel Fosgate attempts the obvious task, suggested by Madden and 
long overlooked, of determining the dates of the men Mannyng men- 
tions. Since, as Miss Fosgate points out, the name of John of Hamilton 
or Camelton, under whom Mannyng says he lived for ten years, occurs 

12 Victoria History of the County of Lincoln. ed. by William Page, F.S.A. (London, 1906), 
1, 178. 

18 See among others Frederick J. Furnivall, Introd. to The Story of England. Rolls Series 
(London, 1887), p. v; C. L. Kingsford, ““Mannyng, Robert,” D.N.B., p. 80; George F. 
Warner Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at 
Dulwich (London, 1881), p. 348; Aemilius William Zetsche, Ueber den I Teil der Bear- 
beitung des “roman de Brut” durch Robert Mannyng of Brunne (Leipzig, 1887), p. 1. 

M4 Op. cit., p. 27. 

16 Hazel E. Fosgate, Studies in Robert Mannyng’s ‘“Handlyng Synne’’ with an edition of 
his thirteen original stories. Master’s Thesis, Mount Holyoke College, 1916. Miss Fosgate 
(now Mrs. Lew H. Morse) has given me permission to quote from her thesis. 
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in the records of the order as late as 1312, Mannyng could hardly have 
lived five years with John of Camelton’s successor before 1303. Miss 
Fosgate says: 
It is obvious, too, that Robert’s words, 
‘dane Ione 
Of Camelton, Sat now ys gone’ 


must have been written later than 1312; and the lines 
‘Sydyn with dane Ione of Clyntone 
Fyue wyntyr wyp hym gan y wone’ 
must have been written not earlier than 1317, five years after 1312." 


Thus Miss Fosgate would change the year of Mannyng’s entrance into 
Sempringham Priory to about 1302, only a year before his beginning 
of the Handlyng Synne. 

In her discussion of the men Mannyng mentions in his Prologue to the 
Handlyng Synne, Miss Fosgate does not, however, pursue a distinction 
pointed out by J. A. Herbert!’ between the priors of the house of Sem- 
pringham and the masters of the whole Gilbertine Order. Pursuing that 
point further, we find that the masters of the Gilbertine Order from 
about 1250 to 1350, which must include the lifetime of Mannyng, were: 


William, elected 1251 Roger de Bolingbroke, elected 1283 

Patrick, elected 1262 Philip de Burton, elected 1298 

John de Homerton, elected 1276 John de Glinton, elected 1332, resigned 1341 
Robert of Nevenby, elected 1341'* 


During that same period, though as has been said, there is no complete 
list of the priors of the house of Sempringham, there are records of the 
following names: 


Roger, mentioned in 1282'* 
John of Camelton or Hamilton, mentioned in 
1298,?° 1301," 1305,% 1312. 


16 Ibid. p. 10. 17 Op. cit., m1, 304-305. 18 Vic. Hist., 1, 186. 

19 Vic. Hist., 1, 186. This Roger was, according to Herbert (0. cit., p. 305) the same as 
the Roger de Bolingbroke elected Master of the Order in 1283, on the death of John de 
Hamerton. 

20 Herbert, of. cit., p. 305, quotes mention from charter (Add. Ch. 20652) of ‘“‘venerabilis 
vir frater Johannes de Cameltone, Prior de Sempingham.” 

1 Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie e Le Livere de Reis de Engleterre.ed. by John Glover, M.A. 
Rolls Series (London, 1865), p. 326. 

2 Herbert, op. cit., p. 305, quotes mention from charter (Add. Ch. 20964) of “‘domine 
Johanne priore de Sempingham,” and adds, “This last John is no doubt our author’s John 
of Clyntone or Clattone, and he may probably be identified with John de Glynton named 
above.” Since John of Camelton was still prior as late as 1312, however, Herbert must be 
mistaken in his identification. % Le Livere de Reis, p. 328. 
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John of Glinton, mentioned in 1325,* 
1331, 1332,2¢ 1335,?" 1341% 


Thus we have in Mannyng’s “Ione of Camelton” and “Ione of Clyn- 
tone” priors of the Gilbertine House at Sempringham, and in “Dane 
Felyp,” as Herbert has pointed out, Philip de Burton, Master of the 
Order from 1298 to 1332, and consequently at the time Mannyng began 
his Handlyng Synne in 1303. In view of all this evidence it seems clear 
that Miss Fosgate is correct in changing the conventionally accepted 
dates for his sojourn at Sempringham. The years 1302-17 appear to 
fit as nearly as can be determined the fifteen years Mannyng mentions. 

The place and the time of his connection with the priory established, 
the next debatable point is: What was his status? Furnivall says of 
this: “From the way in which Robert of Brunne speaks of priests in his 
Handlyng Synne, and the awe he has of them I assume that he was not 
in full orders, but more likely a lay brother or a canon of the Gilbertine 
Order.’”® That this view, though echoed by Preussner,*® Boerner,®* and 
Kunz,” clearly represents a misunderstanding of the organization of the 
Gilbertine Order is made clear by Miss Rose Graham.* The order was 
composed only of canons and nuns, who were learned, and lay brothers 
and sisters, who were not. Mannyng could not, then, have been “a lay 
brother or a canon.”’ He must have been one or the other. Since the 
determination of his status at the time of writing the Handlyng Synne 
is closely connected with the question as to when he was at Cambridge, 
we may first consider the evidence on the second point before arriving 
at a conclusion on the first. 

Mannyng’s own statement about his presence at Cambridge is con- 


% Calendar of the Close Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edward IT, rv, 513. 
“John de Glenton, prior de Sempringham .. . ” For the years 1317 (Ibid., m, 498), 1324 
(Ibid. rv, 321), 1326 (Ibid. p. 635), and 1329 (Ibid. Edw. III, 1, p. 580) there are references 
to John or Brother John, Prior of Sempringham, without specification of surname. 

% Tbid., Edw. III, , p. 328. “Brother John de Glynton, Prior of Sempyngham....”’ 

% Vic. Hist., 1, 186. See list on p. 20. 

7 Close Rolls Edw. III, m1, p. 513. This reference, dated after John de Glynton had be- 
come Master of the Order, contains the names of “John, Master of the Order of Sempyng- 
ham” and “Philip de Barton, formerly master of the said order.” 

%8 Op. cit., m1, 305. Also Vic. Hist., m, 186. 29 The Story of England, Introd., p. v. 

%0 Oskar Preussner, Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s Uebersetzung von Pierre de Langtoft’s 
Chronicle und ihr Verhiltnis zum Originale (Breslau, 1891), p. 53. 

31 Oskar Boerner, Die Sprache Roberd Mannyngs of Brunne und ihr Verhdlinis cur 
Neuenglischen Mundart (Halle, 1904), p. 4. 

® Alfred Kunz, Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne verglichen mit der anglonor- 
manischen Vorlage, William of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez (Koénigsberg, 1913), p. 54. 

% Rose Graham, S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines (London, 1901), p. 14. 


Also Fosgate, op. cit., p. 11. 
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tained in the third passage quoted at the beginning of this discussion. 
The first three lines of the passage are a close translation of the source, 
as a glance at the original will show. 

Du fols rey Robyn ge voet plus parler, 

De sir Thomas de Breus se poet amentiner, 

Et de sir Alexander, de qi me dout le quoer.* 


Those which follow are an interpolation in the translation of Langtoft, 
and show Mannyng’s knowledge of Alexander Bruce’s artistic ability, 
as it was demonstrated at Cambridge “or his broper were king.” Of 
this interpolated passage Furnivall says: 

Robert of Brunne tells us that he had been at Cambridge ... and had there 
known Robert of Bruce and his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, of whom 
Alexander was the best artist of his time . . .¥ 


And C. L. Kingsford, writing in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
has the following comment: 


He would seem to have been educated at Cambridge, for he speaks of having 
been there with Robert de Bruce, the future king of Scotland, and his two 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander. If so, it is evident, from the way in which 
Mannyng refers to the Bruces, that this must have been subsequent to his 
entry at Sempringham, for Robert de Bruce, the eldest was born only in 1274. 
It may be, however, that Mannyng is referring to a casual visit, for the Gilber- 
tines had a house at Cambridge.* 


The Gilbertine House at Cambridge to which Kingsford refers is de- 
scribed in the following passage from the Calendar of Papal Registers 
under the date of 1290: 


Mandate to the archdeacon of Stowe to grant the place held by the Friars of 
Penitence of Jesus Christ, which they are about to leave, to the master and 
brethren of Sempringham, who often send members of their order to study at the 
castle of Cambridge, and need a house there, in which they intend to have a 
canonry .. .2” 


But Mannyng does not say, of course, that he was connected with this 
house. A careful examination of his statement shows, moreover, that 
he does not say he knew Thomas Bruce at Cambridge. His mention of 
Thomas is a mere translation of his source. It is about Alexander that 
he interpolates his passage. Then the lines 


% The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft. ed. by Thomas Wright (London, 1866) m, 374. 

35 Op. cit., Introd., p. xii. %* P. 80. 

37 Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland. ed. by 
W. H. Bliss (London, 1893), 1, 514. 
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Robert mad his fest, for he was pore pat tyme 
& he sauh alle pe gest pat wrote & mad pis ryme 


offer the ambiguity: Did Robert Bruce make Alexander’s feast or his 
own? What is the antecedent of his? Miss Graham assumes that Robert 
made the feast for himself and says: ““He [Mannyng] was present at the 
feast which Robert made, perhaps at his inception for his degree.’’** 
Miss Fosgate, who has made the most careful study of Mannyng’s 
presence at Cambridge, concludes: 


Just when Robert Mannyng joined this company of students cannot be deter- 
mined, nor can it be proved that he attended Cambridge as a Gilbertine canon. 
The date of his life at Cambridge probably falls between 1298 and 1306. This 
is to be gathered from the facts about the Bruce family. Alexander, the fellow 
student of Mannyng at whose feast he was present was the fourth son of Robert 
Bruce, King Robert’s father. The eldest son, Robert, was born in 1274, hence 
Alexander’s birth year can be placed no earlier than 1278. With this year as a 
basis, one can date the year of his taking his master’s degree not earlier than 
1298.39 


This deduction of Miss Fosgate’s is based upon the fact that twenty 
was the minimum age for obtaining the Master of Arts degree.‘ If, 
however, the feast was given by Robert for himself, as Miss Graham 
believes, the date might have been as early as 1294. In any case the 
latest possible date would be 1306, the year in which Robert became 
king. 

I have been able to find no corroborative evidence of the connection 
of either Robert or Alexander Bruce with Cambridge. No account of 
the life of Robert, as far as I have been able to find, mentions his educa- 
tion, though Agnes Mure Mackenzie believes that he had the usual 
esquire’s training, perhaps on his grandfather’s English lands.“' The 
rush of political events in which he became involved early in his career 
makes it seem unlikely that he took his Master of Arts degree at Cam- 
bridge, or anywhere else. Alexander, on the other hand, appears to have 
been the scholar of the family, holding the position of Dean of Glasgow 
before his untimely death in 1307. The probable interpretation of the 
passage seems to me to be, then, that Mannyng, finding mention of 
Robert Bruce and his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, in Langtoft, 


38 Op. cit., p. 159. 3 Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

“© Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. New edition by 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), m1, 352. 

“' Robert Bruce, King of Scots (New York: Macmillan, 1935), p. 74. 

* See Mannyng’s translation of Langtoft’s Chronicle pp. 336-337; Mackenzie, op. cit., 
pp. 187-188; Andrew Lang, A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. Third Ed. 
(Edinburgh, London, 1903), 1, 209-210; Fosgate, op. cit., p. 14. 
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recalled his acquaintance with Alexander at Cambridge and his presence 
at the feast which Alexander’s elder brother Robert, who had come to 
Cambridge for the occasion, made for him at the time of his inception 
for the Master of Arts degree. Following, then, Miss Fosgate’s suggestion, 
I should date Mannyng’s presence at Cambridge tentatively between 
1298 and 1302, the year of his probable entrance into Sempringham. 

To be sure, it has been the conventional view that Mannyng was sent 
from Sempringham to the Gilbertine House at Cambridge,* the conven- 
tional view being based upon the supposition that his years at Sempring- 
ham were from 1288 to 1303. It is possible that Mannyng’s presence at 
Cambridge may have been a mere casual visit,“ but it seems to me that 
his reference to Alexander and his presence at the feast indicate a 
greater familiarity with the situation than would have been gained on a 
mere visit. The evidence appears to point to the fact that he studied at 
Cambridge for a time before he entered Sempringham Priory.“ It is 
interesting to speculate that Mannyng might have gone up to Cam- 
bridge to study in his early teens, along with many other poor scholars; 
that he might have become a novice at St. Edmund’s Hall, the Gilbertine 
Priory established in 1291, and served under its prior Philip de Burton, 
who became in 1298 Master of the Order of Sempringham;* that Mann- 
yng’s personal acquaintance with Philip influenced his mention of him 
in the Prologue to Handlyng Synne; that having completed his education 
at Cambridge, he came to Sempringham Priory in 1302, where a year 
later he began his translation of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez for 
“lewed men.” But it must be admitted that for this interesting specula- 
tion there is no evidence. 

Regarding Mannyng’s status at Sempringham, it is clear, as has 
been said, that Furnivall’s views were governed by a misunderstanding 
of the organization of the Gilbertine Order. Kunz’s presentation of the 
problem, though based on suggestions of Furnivall, seems surprisingly 
contradictory.“7 Mannyng seems not to have been in orders, he argues, 
because in the first place he appears to stand in great awe of priests, in 
the second place he reproaches priests for not doing their duty, and in 
the third place he uses language he could hardly have used if he had 
been a priest. The inconsistency of these arguments is so obvious that 
in view of the essential probabilities of the case, they may be discounted. 
According to the Gilbertine Rule no lay brother might have a book or 


Graham, op. cit., p. 159; St. Gilbert of Sempringham. The “Notre Dame’”’ Series of 
Lives of the Saints (London, 1913), p. 226. 

“ D.N.B. p. 80. See Vic. Hist., m1, 184; Fosgate, op. cit., p. 13. 

“ Herbert, op. cit., 11, 305-306. {7 Op. cit., pp. 54-56. 
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be taught to read.** And although Miss Graham recognizes the possi- 
bility that the rule might have been relaxed,** it seems unlikely that a 
lay brother would have been at Cambridge, either before or after 
entering Sempringham Priory, or that he would have been given per- 
mission to translate his two works for the benefit of “iewed men,’’ the 
later Story of England, as he expressly states, at the request of Dan 
Robert of Malton, probably his prior. It seems clear, then, that in 1303 
at least, Mannyng must have been a canon, and therefore not under 
twenty years of age.® If this conclusion is sound, it follows, as Miss 
Fosgate points out, that the year of Mannyng’s birth “was at least not 
later than 1283, twenty years before the beginning of the Handlyng 
Synne.””™ 

One further note on Mannyng’s status at Sempringham seems per- 
tinent. After making the suggestion that Mannyng was probably a 
lay brother—not in full orders, Furnivall continues: “‘The post I should 
pick out for him was that of the Magister fit to teach the novices, and no 
doubt the brethren unable to read their Office.’ Miss Fosgate is 
inclined to accept this suggestion of Furnivall since she points out that 
Mannyng’s probable study at Cambridge would make him one of the 
more learned members of the Order.® Of the duties of this position 
Miss Graham says: 


Canons and nuns served a long noviciate. The boy was received for probation 
at the age of fifteen, but could not become a canon until he was twenty. He was 
put under a Master, who instructed him in the service of the Church, the Rule 
of the Order, and taught him “letters”. . . . The Master of the Novices instructed 
[the lay brothers] “‘in religion and the Rule.” He taught them only the Pater 
Noster, the Creed, the ““Miserere mei Dominus,” and the verses and responses 
which they used at the Hours; these they learnt by heart, for no lay brother 
might have a book.™ 


Further support for the view that this may have been Mannyng’s 
position is to be found in the fact that both of his works are avowedly 
designed for the “lewed” and both bear evidence of being intended to 
be read aloud. Kunz has called attention to certain stylistic traits of the 
Handlyng Synne, such as the frequent references to the source,®™ the use 
of direct address to his readers or hearers, the frequent occurrence of 
expletives or line fillers,57 the use of repetitions for the inattentive 
reader,®* the prayer to God or Christ for help before beginning any 


* Graham, op. cit., pp. 73, 159. 49 Tbid., p. 159. 5° Thid., p. 72. 
51 Op. cit., p. 11. 8 Op. cit., p. vi. 53 Op. cit., p. 14. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 72-73. 55 Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 56 Tbhid., pp. 25-26. 


57 Tbid., p. 26. 58 Tbid., pp. 29-30. 
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new theme of his work.*® Miss Fosgate attempts to account for certain 
peculiarities of Mannyng’s style by saying: 
Robert would have ample opportunity to preach to the village rustics, and to get 
those habits of expression which are characteristic of his written work. He con- 
stantly states that he is writing for the “lewed”’; yet in ll. 10799-800 he addresses 
his readers as 

“se men Sat are now yn present, 

Sat have herd me rede Sys sacrament” (the mass) 


Such a reference would seem to indicate that Robert had officiated before the 
laity, either in the church at Sempringham or in the chapel to pilgrims. Whether 
the suggestion that Robert had had some experience in preaching to the laity 
be accepted in explanation of his peculiarly personal and entertaining style, or 
whether his success be laid to his intuition, the fact remains that much of 
Robert’s writing has the striking phraseology, the clearness, vividness, and 
directness of the successful spoken sermon.® 


Miss Fosgate is mistaken, I think, in her interpretation of the two 
lines she quotes. Mannyng does not refer here to his own officiating at 
the mass, but in writing his Handlyng Synne he bears constantly in mind 
the fact that he will read the poem aloud. He is just completing the 
long section on the third sacrament, that of the mass. The lines that 
follow those quoted by Miss Fosgate make the meaning clear: 


3e men pat are now yn present, 

pat haue herd me rede pys sacrament, 
how ouer alle pyng hyt hap powere, 
pe sacrament of pe autere, 

As y haue here to 30w shewed 

—Nat to lered onely, but eke to lewed,— 
3e lewed men, y telle hyt 3ow, 

pese clerkys kun hyt weyl y-now, 
Pray we alle oure creatoure 

pe sacrament oure sauyoure 

pat body and soule, he wy] vs saue, 
And we hym loue, and he vs haue! 


Then immediately he goes on to the discussion of the fourth sacrament— 
penance. All of these characteristics of style mentioned by Kunz and 
Miss Fosgate may be easily explained when we realize that for both 
poems Mannyng had a listening audience chiefly in mind and that he 
used, therefore, the stylistic traits common to narratives intended to 
be heard.* 

The passage just quoted recognizes two groups of hearers, though I 


59 Thid., p. 53. 60 Op. cit., p. 18. 
61 See my article “Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, x1 (1936), 88-110. 
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am well aware that the line “Nat to lered onely, but eke to lewed”’ 
represents a variation of a common alliterative expletive. Is it not pos- 
sible, however, in accordance with Furnivall’s suggestion and Miss 
Graham’s recognition of the duties of the Master of the Novices, to 
believe that in ‘‘3e lewed men’’ Mannyng refers here to the lay brothers 
who can neither read nor write and for whom his poem is chiefly intended; 
and in “‘pese clerkys” to those novices who are now being taught their 
letters and undergoing the long probation before they can become 
canons? It seems not unlikely. If Mannyng held the position of Master 
of the Novices, it seems to me also that the apparently inconsistent 
references to clerks and priests that have disturbed Furnivall and his 
followers may be explained. Mannyng, himself a canon, is writing with 
two groups of hearers in mind: the “lewed men” or lay brothers, for 
whom he adopts a simple, friendly manner that he may not awe them 
with his learning; and the novices who will one day be canons and in 
whom he wishes to instil the duties of the priesthood. 

The final question which arises in regard to Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, since there is no reason to doubt his own statement concerning 
the time of his translation of Langtoft’s Chronicle, is: Was he the author 
of the disputed Medytacyuns of be soper of our lord Ihesu, translated 
from Cardinal Bonaventura? The Medytacyuns appear with the Hand- 
lyng Synne in both the Harleian and the Bodleian manuscripts, and J. 
Meadows Cowper® and T. L. Kington-Oliphant® have argued in favor 
of Mannyng’s authorship. Cowper’s chief arguments are that both 
Mannyng and the author of the Medytacyuns take great liberties with 
their originals and that both express the sentiment that the “lered” 
should teach the “lewed.’’ He adds, however, “Against these in favor 
of Mannyng being the translator we must place the undoubted difference 
of dialect between the Medytacyuns and the Chronicle.” Such a dif- 
ference, he feels, can be accounted for only by the liberties taken by 
scribes with the manuscripts they copy. Kington-Oliphant argues for 
common authorship chiefly on the basis of parallel passages between 
the Medytacyuns and Handlyng Synne, parallels which do not appear 
to me convincing. On the whole, while admitting the possibility that 
Mannyng may yet be proved to be the author of the Medytacyuns, on 
the basis of our present information, I am inclined to agree with Furni- 
vall that “It contains no definite characteristics of him, so far as I can 
see.” Should it ever be shown convincingly that Mannyng is the 


® Medytacyuns of pe soper of our lord Ihesu. E.E.T.S. Original Series 60 (London, 1875), 
Introd., pp. xiii-xvii. 

° The Old and Middle English (London: Macmillan, 1878), p. 464. 

* Op. cit., Introd., p. xiv, n. 
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author, the date Cowper assigns to the Medytacyuns, about 1315-30, 
would fit in well with what we know of Mannyng’s biography. It could 
have come between the Handlyng Synne and pe Story of England, the 
first begun in 1303 with its Prologue written no earlier than 1317, and 
the last completed in 1338, 

It may be added that a Robert of Malton likely to be the person 
Mannyng mentions I have failed to find in any records. It seems prob- 
able that he was the prior of Sixhills and was given the surname Malton 
from his native town of Malton in Yorkshire, as Mannyng himself 
was called Robert of Brunne. 

On the basis, then, of the evidence just examined, we may consider 
the following a tentative chronological sketch of the life of Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne: 


1283 (or earlier)—Born at Bourne in Kesteven, Lincolnshire. 

1298 (or earlier)—1302—Perhaps at Cambridge (whether or not at the Gilber- 
tine House, St. Edmund’s Hall, cannot be determined), where he knew 
Alexander Bruce and attended a banquet given by Robert Bruce before he 
was king. 

1302-17 (or later)—A canon at Sempringham Priory under John of Camelton 
and John of Clynton. Here he may have been Master of the Novices. 
1303—Began Handlyng Synne, at which time Philip de Burton was Master of 

the Order. 

1317-27 (or later)—Probably still at Sempringham, though there is no evi- 
dence. 

After 1317—Prologue to Handlyng Synne. Possibly Medytacyuns belongs to this 
period, though there is no conclusive evidence of Mannyng’s authorship. 

1327 (or later)—1338—Working on Story of England at request of Dan Robert 
of Malton, probably prior of Sixhills, where Mannyng resided for a time. 

May 15, 1338—Finished Story of England. 


Only two dates in this life are certain, but with these as a foundation 
and the poet’s few statements about himself and his associates, we are 
able to piece together a not too improbable biography for this very 
human predecessor of Chaucer. About his personality and his art there 
is more to be said when it is possible to discover among many manuscripts 
the exact source of his great compilation of stories. This is a work 
which is still in progress.® 

RutH CRrosBy 


University of Maine 


* Charlton G. Laird, ‘Manuscripts of the ‘Manuel des Peschiez’,” in Stanford Studies 
in Language and Literature (1941), p. 100. 
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III 
AUTHOR’S REVISION IN THE CANTERBURY TALES 


OMMENTATORS on the text of the Canterbury Tales have hitherto 

proceeded very largely on the basis of personal preferences, com- 
paring the manuscript readings and accepting those which commended 
themselves to the judgment of the critic, and rejecting the others as 
due to perversions or carelessness on the part of the scribes. Obviously 
this method of determining the text represented an eclectic rather than 
a scientific process. 

However, it is coming to be recognized increasingly in recent years 
that the variations among the manuscripts are not entirely attribut- 
able to the scribes, but that Chaucer himself from time to time revised 
his text, adding or cancelling links, smoothing his lines, and even alter- 
ing the arrangement of the Tales. “Chaucer’s poetry,”’ Professor Manly 
declares, “is in the main of so fine a quality that it could not possibly 
have been produced in a single spontaneous outpouring, but must have 
been elaborated with critical and loving care before it attained the 
brilliancy and smoothness which characterize his best work’’ (11. 501). 
This judgment, however, was not grounded so much upon Manly’s 
high appreciation of the literary perfection of the Canterbury Tales, 
as upon the results of his painstaking collation of manuscript readings. 

As he proceeded with his task Manly found himself obliged to modify 
his earlier views in regard to manuscript relationships because it became 
evident “that in many of the tales the text is derived not from a single 
archetype but from texts which sometimes represent different stages 
of composition” (11. 39). Single copies, which were in circulation among 
Chaucer’s friends before 1400, “were made use of by the scribes who, 
after Chaucer’s death, attempted to assemble the parts of the unshaped 
Canterbury Tales. That such single copies disappeared after the as- 
sembled copies were produced is nothing to be surprised at,.... 
Here we will only emphasize the fact that such copies account for the 
existence of author’s variants” (u. 37-38). 

“Tt is not strange,” Manly continues, ‘that Chaucer should have 
made more changes and additions than appear in the MSS that have 
come down to us. But the evidence for alterations in the text of C T 
is much more extensive than we are accustomed to think” (11. 38). By 
way of illustrating his statement Manly presents a considerable list— 
though not intending it to be exhaustive—of “passages added or re- 
jected by the author himself.” 

In a review of the Manly-Rickert volumes I examined Manly’s list 
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of passages in detail' and pointed out the highly significant fact that 
with hardly a single exception the unrevised (and therefore earlier) 
readings in the passages cited by Manly are those contained in manu- 
scripts of the d-group. Chaucerian editors in general (and Brusendorff 
in particular) have disparaged the readings of this large group as being 
inferior to those in the standard text. But it now appears that this 
inferiority is not altogether due to scribal deterioration, but is in con- 
siderable measure explained by the fact that the standard text has 
profited through revision by Chaucer himself. Accordingly the manu- 
scripts of the d-group assume prime importance for the student of 
Chaucer’s text as affording a secure basis from which to judge altera- 
tions introduced in the process of revision. 

Obviously this recognition of the basic importance of the textual 
tradition preserved in the d-manuscripts opens a new line of approach 
to the problem of manuscript classification and one which could not be 
adequately discussed within the limits of a review. The present article 
is intended to follow out this line of investigation to some more general 
conclusions. But it will not be necessary in the course of this discussion 
to repeat all the details of the evidence already presented. 


THE CLERK’S TALE 


I may begin this inquiry into Chaucer’s revisions with the Clerk’s 
tale, since the extant manuscripts enable us in the case of this tale to 
trace unmistakably successive stages in the development of the standard 
text. A large group of manuscripts lack the Wife of Bath stanza (E 
1170-76) and place lines 1195-1200 of the Envoy after line 1212.? In 
the Introduction to his study of the classification of MSS Manly states 
that E 1170-76 was “absent from the pre-C T version” and that E 
1201-12 “Preceded 1195 in first draft for C T” (11. 38). 

Twenty-one MSS follow this arrangement and En’? also is to be reck- 
oned in this group (see Manly 1. 137) though it has lost two leaves 
after E 1166. In addition to these, Py agrees in placing 1195-1200 after 
line 1212, though it differs by showing the WB stanza; Py and Tc’ 
belong to the b group; Nl, To, Ld' and Ra‘ are “anomalous” MSS. The 
other seventeen MSS belong to the d-group. 

“That these MSS constitute a genetic group,’ Manly recognizes, ‘‘is 
proved not only by the solidarity of the groupings but by the absence of 
any cause for agreement in variation” (11. 243). ‘What are the possi- 


1 M.L.N., tv (1940), 613-619. 

? For a more detailed statement of the situation and a list of the MSS composing this 
group, see my paper, “The Evolution of the Canterbury Marriage Group” (PMLA, 
XLvut, 1041 ff.) 
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bilities?” he asks somewhat tentatively. “Perhaps Chaucer originally 
wrote the tale without any allusion to the Wife of Bath, possibly even 
ending it at 1169 (as in Bo' Hk)” (11. 244). In view of his earlier mention 
of the “pre-C T version” of the Clerk’s tale,* the first of these ‘“‘possi- 
ibilities’” would seem to be a certainty, but the second can hardly be 
considered seriously in the light of the description of the three MSS 
(Bo!, Ph?, Hk) in Manly’s first volume. Bo' and Ph? are both dated 
between 1450 and 1480; and Hk, though slightly earlier (1440-50), is 
“apparently derived from a basic MS which had become badly dis- 
arranged and had lost many tales” (1. 286). 

In the chapter on Early and Revised Versions the writer (? Miss 
Rickert) expresses a strong conviction that Chaucer’s composition of 
the story of Griselda antedated the Canterbury Tales. After calling 
attention to the fact that the Clerk’s tale, “like the Knight’s and Man 
of Law’s [and, one may add, the Squire’s] is definitely divided into 
parts,” the writer concludes: ‘The division into parts is so definitely 
suitable to a tale intended to be recited or read to a special audience 
that one cannot help attaching some significance to this division’’ 
(11. 500). This is a plausible suggestion, and as an additional indication 
of pre-C T composition one may point out that the Envoy at the close 
of the Clerk’s tale carries the heading: ‘“Lenvoy de Chaucer” instead 
of “The clerkes envoy.? 

Indeed, there are five MSS (Ha!, Ll', Np, Ph‘, Ra‘) which lack the 
Clerk’s Prologue and begin the tale at E 57. These manuscripts are 
miscellanies which contain Lydgatean and other non-Chaucerian pieces, 
with only selections from the Canterbury Tales. These, however, cannot 
be regarded as surviving texts of the Griselda story in its pre-C T stage 
because in their arrangement of the Envoy they show the later form 
of the text. 

No manuscripts are extant, then, which represent the pre-C T stage 
of the Clerk’s tale, and the MSS of group d, which lack the WB stanza 
and place lines 1195-1200 after line 1212, may be accepted as offering 
the earliest surviving form of thetext. The subsequent steps in itsdevelop- 
ment are briefly stated by Manly as follows: ‘The next stage would be 
that exhibited in MSS of the 6 and c groups, which have the WB 
stanza and the lines of the Envoy in the usual order. Still later would 
come the binding of CIT and MeT together by the link (E 1213-44) 
echoing E 1212” (11. 244). 

Manly recognizes in this statement that the earliest stage of the text 
is represented by group d, the intermediate stage by groups 6 and c 


* The same opinion is expressed also in Vol. 1, pp. 286 and 458. 
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and the final stage by Ellesmere and group a, which give us what is 
known as the standard text. The situation in the Clerk’s tale thus agrees 
with our observations based on an examination of Manly’s list of author’s 
alterations, and supports the opinion that the manuscripts of group d 
represent an early stage in the textual tradition of C T. 


THE ORDER OF THE TALES IN BLOCKS D AND E 


According to the earlier arrangement lines 1195-1200 stood at the 
end of the Envoy and the shift of this stanza to its present position was 
obviously made in order that the Envoy might conclude with the line, 


And lat him care and wepe and wringe and waille, 


thus introducing the headlink of the Merchant (E 1213-44), which 
begins: 
Wepyng and waylyng care and oother sorwe. 


This link, as Manly observes, “was apparently not written until 
after the order of lines at the end of the Envoy had been changed” 
(11. 243). He fails to note, however, that whereas the Merchant’s tale 
stands at the head of the “Marriage Group” in MSS with the original 
order of the lines in the Envoy, it has been shifted to follow the Clerk 
in groups a and c¢, which have the Wife of Bath stanza and the changed 
order of the Envoy. This conflicting manuscript testimony makes it 
necessary to consider which was the original arrangement, and also 
whether this change in order is another instance of an alteration by the 
author himself. That in the course of revising his work Chaucer took 
occasion not only to smooth his lines but also to change the arrangement 
of the tales is demonstrated by the well-known case of the Man of Law, 
who immediately after announcing that he would “speke in prose’ 
proceeded to tell the story of Constance in rime-royal. 

The tales of the Marriage Group stand in the order E?DE! in seven- 
teen d MSS and seven 5* MSS, as well as in the irregular Nl and the 
conglomerate Ry'. In two irregular MSS (Tc! and Ra’) the order is 
E*E'D; and in two others (Mc and Ra’) the sequence is E'DE?. On the 
other hand, in El, and all MSS of groups a and c these tales stand as in 
the standard text: DE'E*. In the article referred to above I discussed 
the shifting order of these tales (PMLA, xtvitt, 1045-56) and presented 
evidence to show that the order E*DE! represents Chaucer’s earlier 
plan. Without repeating the details of this evidence, the conclusions 
may be briefly summarized. 

1. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue opens the discussion of marriage with 
an abruptness which strongly suggests that “wo in marriage” was a 
subject already under consideration. But if the Merchant’s tale, with 
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its copious citation of “authorities” had immediately preceded, the 
Wife’s opening lines would be at once explained. Without waiting to be 
called on by the Host, she put herself forward to continue the dis- 
cussion by contributing from her own experience. 

2. The Merchant’s tale shows far more direct and extensive use of 
Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage than does the Wife’s Prologue. More- 
over, the Miroir also supplied the structural basis for the discussion 
of marriage in the Merchant’s tale. In the WBP, on the other hand, 
the borrowings consist of fugitive and comparatively incidental reminis- 
cences, confined to nine of the ninety-seven chapters of the Miroir, 
all of them occurring in the Epistle of Repertoire de Science. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that Chaucer’s earlier reaction to Deschamps’ 
poem would be found in the tale which exhibits the most direct relation- 
ship to it—in structure as well as phrase. 

3. Lines 183-184 of the Merchant’s tale 


For sondry scoles maken sotil clerkis 
Womman of manye scoles half a clerk is, 


find an echo in lines 44° of the Wife’s Prologue: 


Diverse scoles maken parfyt clerkes 

And diverse practyk in many sondry werkes 
Maketh the werkman parfyt sekirly; 

Of fyve husbondes scoleiyng am I. 


One might conceivably argue that the couplet in the Merchant’s tale 
is the echo and the lines in WBP the original. But on this point the 
manuscript evidence is decisive. For in the Wife’s Prologue these lines 
occur in one of the five passages ‘added by Chaucer in a single MS after 
he had finished the text of WBP and from it were copied into the ancestor 
of a single genetic group” (Manly 1. 191). The only MSS which have 
them are groups a and b and Ch, Ii, Ry, Se, Si. In the Merchant’s tale, 
on the other hand, lines 183-184 are present in a/] manuscripts. How is 
this unanimity to be accounted for if they are echoed from a passage 
which in the WBP is restricted to a particularly small group of manu- 
scripts? 

4. The omission of the Clerk-Merchant link (E 1213-44) in all MSS 
of group d as well as of group c is of direct significance in determining 
the original order of the tales in Blocks D and E. For the linking of these 
tales was consequent not only on the revised arrangement of the stanzas 
in the Clerk’s Envoy, but also on the shift of the Merchant’s tale from 
the head of the Marriage Group to its present position following the 
Clerk. A further indication that the Clerk-Merchant link was added 
comparatively late is the notably small number of manuscripts which 
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include it: only the twelve MSS of group a* and Ha‘, the irregular To 
and Ry', and five MSS of group b (where it is obviously misplaced follow- 
ing SqT). 

With reference to the arrangement of the Marriage Group tales 
one may add, by way of general observation, that when the manu- 
scripts are ranged in such clearly defined alternative groups, the division 
is most naturally explained by assuming some change in Chaucer’s 
plan. And in that event the MSS of group d, which, as we have seen, 
lack the traces of Chaucer’s textual revision, would unquestionably be 
taken to represent the earlier arrangement. 


THE MAN OF LAW’S ENDLINK 


Another outstanding difference between group d and the standard 
text is its inclusion of an endlink (B 1163-90*) following the Man of 
Law’s tale. This endlink is also found in the manuscripts of groups 6 
and c, but is lacking, on the other hand, in Hg, El, and all the MSS of 
group a. 

Though the Man of Law’s endlink is universally regarded as genuine, 
it has been the occasion of more perplexity to Chaucerian scholars 
than perhaps any other passage in the Canterbury Tales. I shall not 
weary the reader’s patience by reviewing the history of the controversy 
which has been waged concerning these twenty-eight lines, but shall 
confine myself to the present status of the problem, as it is set forth by 
the most recent investigators. 

In considering this matter it will be well to take up first the question 
of the manuscript readings “squier,” ‘“‘somnour,” and “shipman,” which 
are found at line 1179, and afterwards to inquire as to the function of the 
link in the scheme of the Tales. 

The reading “shipman,’’ adopted by Skeat and retained in the Globe 
Chaucer and Robinson’s edition, occurs only on the Selden MS, which 
Manly dates 1450-70. That editors gave any serious consideration to 
the linking of the Man of Law and Shipman in this single MS was due 
to their desire to avoid a topographical inconsistency by bringing B' 
and B? together. As Skeat stated the case, “It is necessary for the mention 
of Rochester in B? to precede that of Sittingbourne in D.’’ It should be 
observed, however, that the order of the tales in Selden (A E! D E? F! 
B! B? G, etc.) leaves this inconsistency still present.‘ Since the appear- 


‘ Editors have laid too much stress on the topographical allusions in determining the 
order of the tales. Manly justly remarks: ‘Chaucer did not lay out a general plan for the 
whole journey to Canterbury and return and assign each block of tales to its proper place 
in this plan. ... When he changed his intentions with regard to the use of a particular 
tale, he did not always remove all traces of its previous use’’ (11. 490). 
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ance of the Oxford Chaucer the only scholars who have come forward to 
defend the reading “Shipman” are Frederick Tupper® and Tatlock.® 
Emphatic against this reading is the pronouncement of Manly: “Se 
is a late MS much contaminated and edited; its reading, ‘Shipman’ has 
no claim to respect”’ (111. 453). 

Six MSS (Ha‘ Ln Mc Py Ra! Ra’) at line 1179 read ‘‘somnour.”’ Ha‘ is 
an early, though anomalous, manuscript. The other five are designated 
by Manly as 6* MSS—that is, manuscripts which do not belong to the 
b-group proper but which affiliate with it in some tales.’ It should be 
noted further that four of the MSS which read “Somnour’”’ carry head- 
ings in which this link is designated “the prologe of the squier’’; and in 
all except one® of these six MSS it is the Squire’s tale which actually 
follows. Tatlock, who formerly argued for “Somnour’’ as the original 
reading in this line, has recently abandoned this view: “The rollicking 
speaker here cannot have been that surly fellow; nor would a man who 
had a suppressed desire to show off his parrot Latin have boasted that 
there was but little Latin in his maw. (Here I retract a note on p. 218 of 
Devel. and Chronol.)” (PMLA, t, 116 note.) Despite the very slender 
support given to the reading “somnour’”’ by these few irregular MSS 
Manly favors this as the original reading (See 11. 42) and he introduces 
this reading in his text. 

On the other hand, thirty MSS and Cx! Cx? (including all the regular 
members of groups J, c, and d) read “Squier” at line 1179. In nearly all 
of these the Man of Law’s endlink carries the heading ‘‘Prolog of the 
Squier,” and in all of them it is the Squire’s tale which actually follows. 
Miss Hammond pointed out that Shipman, Somnour, and Squier all 
begin with an initial “S,” and she suggested that the variation was 
perhaps due to some illegibility or contraction in the archetypal MS. 
This is possible, but if the difference arose through faulty copying, 
the error was clearly on the part of the scribes who wrote ‘‘somnour.”’ 

The objections of some editors to accepting the reading ‘“‘Squier’’ in 
line 1179 are not based upon manuscript evidence, but upon their feeling 


5 “The Bearings of the Shipman’s Prologue,”’ JEGPh., xxxim, 352-372. 

6 “The Cant. Tales in 1400,”” PMLA, 1, 115-116. 

7 Manly’s definition of the b* MSS is as follows: “Throughout CT, Group b is associated 
with a variable number of irregular MSS which because of their continually fluctuating 
combinations cannot be assigned to any constant group” (1. 79). 

§ The single exception is Ha‘, which ends abruptly at line 1185, leaving an unfinished 
couplet. Ha‘, according to Manly, “‘is associated with the large composite group of MSS, 
forming with some member or members of this an independent subgroup, usually apart 
from the main line of tradition” (1. 221). In the order of tales (B'DEF) Ha‘ agrees with the 
MSS of group a as opposed to groups 4, c, or d. 
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that lines 1178-90 are not consistent with the character of the Squire— 
in other words upon subjective judgment. 

The objection most insistently urged is that in line 1178 the speaker 
swears “by my fader soule,” whereas the Squire’s father was living and 
moreover was actually present. But Professor B. J. Whiting (Speculum, 
vil, 537), commenting on this objection, points to a passage in Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle which reports that when the Black Prince received news 
in August, 1370, of the surrender of Limoges he was much angered and 
swore by the soul of his father to take vengeance.® And in a paper read at 
the meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1940, Professor 
Whiting cited other instances in which this oath was used by persons 
whose fathers were still living. 

Again, it is objected that the Squire, who was a blithe young man 
concerned principally with love and fluting, was an unlikely person to 
raise a protest against the Lollard parson; and further that in cutting 
the parson off he was guilty of rudeness out of keeping with his generally 
courteous demeanor. 

But one must consider the particular situation. The speaker, whoever 
he was, had been bored by the tale of Melibeus with its “termes queinte 
of lawe,”’ and a desire to wake the company up with a lively tale would 
be an entirely natural reaction on the part of a youthful philanderer 
like the Squire. Moreover, his reference to himself as ‘““My joly body” 
accords with our impression of the Squire’s disposition. Indeed, Professor 
Manly, who regarded this endlink as a stray bit of cast-off furniture 
which a scribe could attach at pleasure to any tale for which a link was 
lacking, suggests that the scribe of ~/cd* “chose Sq to use with this 
discarded link, perhaps influenced by ‘my joly body’ (1185)” (1. 190). 

As to the speaker’s outspoken antipathy toward Lollard preaching, 
one should consider the possibility that it may have been called forth 
by some particular circumstances. The military exploits of the Squire 
are stated in these lines: 


And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 
In Flaundres in Artoys and Pycardie (A. 79-80) 


Professor Tatlock, endeavoring to identify the campaigns which Chaucer 
here has in mind, observes: “I find in Walsingham no record whatever 
of an English campaign in Flanders between 1359 and 1383, or between 
1383 and 1395. But in 1383 there was one which exactly fits the condi- 
tions. In May of that year, Henry le Despenser, the militant Bishop 


® “Si jura l’Ame de son pére que chierement comparer il feroit cil outrage 4 tous ceulz 
de le cité,”” Chroniques de J. Froissart, Livre Premier §663, ed. Siméon Luce (Soc. de l’ His- 
toire de France 188), v1, 243. 
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of Norwich, with the benediction of Pope Urban VI, and to the indigna- 
tion of John Wyclif, led from England an expedition, which he gave all 
the airs of a Crusade, against the schismatic French adherents of the 
antipope Clement.”!® And after tracing the movements and the dis- 
astrous outcome of this “chivachie’”’ he concludes: ‘“‘Surely the inference 
is not forced that Chaucer meant the Squire to have been in this ex- 
pedition.” This interpretation of Chaucer’s lines is accepted without 
hesitation by Professor Robinson: “In the case of the Squire the reference 
is doubtless to the so-called crusade of Henry le Despenser, Bishop of 
Norwich” (p. 754). 

No one seems to have perceived, however, that the Squire’s participa- 
tion in this crusading expedition would at the same time account for 
his explosive reaction when the Host announced: “This Lollere heer wil 
prechen us somwhat.” It will be sufficient, without pursuing the inquiry 
through the chroniclers and original documents, to quote from the article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography: 

Despenser’s crusade had raised a loud outcry against him on the part of Wyclif 
and his followers. Wyclif wrote a special tract against it—the “‘Cruciata contra 
bella Clericorum’”—during the time that the crusade was on foot, and he re- 
peatedly refers to the subject in terms of severe reprobation elsewhere in his 
writings. 

One notes also that when the Bishop returned to England after his 
inglorious campaign he was received with reproaches by John of Gaunt. 
Clearly the Squire would have had more personal grounds than either 
Somnour or Shipman for his resentment toward the Lollard parson. 

In concluding this rather detailed consideration of objections raised 
by those who are unwilling, in the face of all manuscript evidence, to 
recognize B 1163-90 as a Man-of-Law-Squire link, one may remind the 
reader that Chaucer himself apparently was not satisfied with this 
link, since he suppressed it in the later arrangement of the tales in the 
standard text. 

The suppression of the Man-of-Law endlink is a matter which involves 
the broader question of the function which this link was intended to 
serve. This is a question which evidently caused Professor Manly some 
perplexity. In discussing this link in Volume 111 he recognizes that it 
properly belongs after the Man of Law’s tale, but adds: “Which tale 
Chaucer intended the link to introduce is, however, a difficult question” 
(p. 453). In the Introduction to his study of MS classification, Manly 
affirms positively that this endlink was “Written by Chaucer, but later 
cancelled” (11. 38). But in his chapter on the Order of the Tales, which 


10 Develop. and Chronol., pp. 147-148. 
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represents his final opinion, he expresses some reservations in regard to 
the matter: 


It is clear that ML Endlink belongs to an early stage in the development of 
Chaucer’s plan and that he finally did not intend to use it for introducing and 
connecting with MLT any tale now extant. One cannot say with certainty that 
the link was cancelled, but it undoubtedly seems to have been cancelled so far 
as use with any of the present texts is concerned. It might have been intended 
for use at a later time in connection with some tale which Chaucer did not live 
to write (1. 491-492). 


Despite Manly’s hesitation to “say with certainty that the link was 
cancelled,” the evidence of the MSS seems to leave no possible alterna- 
tive. 

Consider the situation: there are two links, each of them appearing in 
the manuscripts in the same position, immediately before the Squire’s 
tale. One of these links (Man of Law’s endlink) consists of twenty- 
eight lines and the other (Merchant-Squire link") of thirty lines— 
almost precisely the same number. The first of these links is lacking in 
twenty-two MSS” and the other link is inserted in practically this identi- 
cal group of manuscripts." It is significant that only two disarranged 
MSS (Ry! and Se) include both links.“ Unless, then, we are disposed to 
regard this as a coincidence elevated to the realm of miracles, we must 
recognize an essential connection between the disappearance of one link 
and the insertion of the other. But if the Merchant-Squire link was de- 
signed to supply the lacuna created by cancelling the Man of Law’s 
endlink, we are forced to conclude, not only that the earlier link was 
intentionally cancelled by Chaucer, but that the speaker introduced in 
the discarded link was the Squire, rather than the Somnour or the 
Shipman. 


11 E 2419-40, F 1-8. Earlier editors designated these lines as the Merchant’s Epilogue and 
the Squire’s Prologue. But McCormick, Tatlock, and Manly rightly insist that they com- 
prise a single unit, and indicate their function as a Merchant-Squire link. 

12 The following MSS lack the ML endlink: El, Hg, Gg, the five MSS of group a and 
fourteen other MSS as follows: Ad!, Ad?, Bo!, Ch, En*, Ha®, Hk, Ld', Ma, NI, Ps, and To. 
I do not include the mutilated Ad? which has only 31-507 and 702-822 of the MLT, nor 
Mg which once contained the endlink but has lost B 744-1190. 

13 There are nineteen of these: El, (Gg), the five MSS of group a and twelve other MSS 
as follows: Ad!, Ad*, Bo®, Ch, En, Ha‘, Ha§, Ld!, Ps, Ry’, Se, and To. Gg once contained 
this link but is now defective at this point. The two MSS of Bo!, which appear in the former 
list, shifted from an exemplar in which the tales were arranged according to type a to one 
of type d and thus missed both Merchant and Squire tales. 

M4 Ry! according to Manly “cannot be regarded as anything more than a conglomeration 
of tales” (1. 479) and Se “‘is so thoroughly contaminated that it is often nearly impossible 
to distinguish between its genetic relationships and those due to correction . . . and is 
merely a bad 15 c. edition of no textual authority” (1. 496). 
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Manly’s further suggestion that Chaucer left this link in a state of sus- 
pended animation hardly seems to require serious consideration, in view 
of the fact that in no other case, so far as we can judge, was a link written 
in advance of the tale it was designed to introduce. When Chaucer wrote 
it, as Manly concedes, the reference to the “termes queint of lawe” in 
the tale just concluded leaves no doubt that it was intended to follow 
the Man of Law. And the phrase “my joly body” which the speaker 
applies to himself as well as his statement “ther is but litel Latin in my 
mawe,” shows conclusively that Chaucer had a definite person in mind. 
If we say that it was some one of the pilgrims whose tale ‘““Chaucer did 
not live to write,’”’ we must throw out not only the Squire but also the 
Somnour and the Shipman, since we have tales assigned to all three of 
these. Manly’s suggestion, therefore, is opposed not only by the evidence 
of the manuscripts but by general considerations of probability. 


PLACING BLOCKS D AND E IN THE CANTERBURY FRAME 


As we have seen, Chaucer did not at first arrange the tales of the 
Marriage Group in their present order. Furthermore, it seems evident 
that when he composed these tales he had not even determined the 
position which they were to occupy in the Canterbury series. Later he 
provided a place for them by cancelling the Man of Law’s endlink and 
installing them between the Man of Law and the Squire—the position 
they occupy in El and the manuscript of group a—but it is clear that 
this involved an alteration of the earlier plan.” 

In groups b, c, and d the endlink joining the Man of Law to the Squire 
was still retained, and this made it impossible to introduce Blocks D 
and E between B! and F'. Moreover, Chaucer clearly intended the 
Franklin to follow the Squire, for he composed a 36-line link (F 673- 
708) to bind these tales together. This Squire-Franklin link is found in 
El, in four of the group-a MSS and also in Ad', Ad®, En*, Ha’, Ld’ and 
Ps." For some reason this link seems to have been overlooked by the 
scribes of groups } and c,'” but it was known to the ancestor of group d, 


6 This shift in Chaucer’s arrangement naturally resulted in some confusion on the part 
of the scribes. The significance of these shifts in the position of D and E was ably dis- 
cussed in 1932 by Dr. C. R. Kase in his study, “Observations on the Shifting Positions 
of Groups G and DE in the MSS of the Cant. Tales,”’ Three Chaucer Studies (Oxford Press, 
New York). His conclusions have not thus far been refuted. Additional evidence in support 
of his general thesis is supplied by the materials made available in the Manly-Rickert vol- 
umes. It seems desirable to restate the essential basis of his argument, amending it by 
recognizing Chaucer’s shift in the Marriage Group tales. 

16 Gg also once contained this link, but no longer has it on account of the loss of leaves 

1” Group c is distinguished in general from the others by its lack of links. But it does 
show the ML endlink. 
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and it presented a special problem to him in his effort to find a place to 
introduce the tales of the Marriage Group. The Man of Law endlink 
prevented him from placing these tales before the Squire, and the Squire’s 
tale was followed by a link to the Franklin which began, “In faith 
Squier thow hast thee wel yquit.’’ He was unwilling to sacrifice this 
specially interesting passage of thirty-six lines, and yet since the Squire’s 
tale lacked its conclusion, this position seemed to present the most 
favorable opportunity. So he merely altered the text of the link by 
substituting the word “Marchaunt” for “Frankeleyn,” thus making a 
bridge from the Squire’s tale to the Merchant’s, which, it will be re- 
membered, was the first of the Marriage Group tales according to the 
earlier arrangement. 

This transformation of the Squire-Franklin link to a Squire-Merchant 
link must have been effected very early, for it is found, not only in all 
the d-MSS, but also in Hengwrt, a manuscript written a decade before 
Ellesmere. According to Manly, “Hg represents the earliest attempt 
after Chaucer’s death to arrange in a single MS the tales and links left 
unarranged by him” (11. 477). But in showing the altered form of Chau- 
cer’s Squire-Franklin link, Hengwrt was evidently following the lead of 
the ancestor of group d. 

We shall get a clearer picture of the relationship of groups 3, c, and d 
by comparing the arrangement of the tales in each. In the following 
table X represents the non-Chaucerian Gamelyn: 


¢ A X B' sq F DEEF GC BHI 
d@d A X B sq F'sq-melink E? D E' F G C B? H I 
b A B' sq F'meprolog 7» D E! F*? G C B* H I 


It will be noted that the altered Squire-Merchant link of group d does 
not appear in the other two groups. In the case of group c the reason for 
this is obvious, since in group c the tales of the Marriage Group stand 
in the revised order and a Squire-Merchant link was therefore impossible. 
In the case of group b} the disappearance of this link is probably due to 
the insertion of the Merchant’s Prologue (E 1213-44) in this group 
after Sq T instead of in its proper position following CIT. Manly says it 
is unknown “whether this misplacement in »/b* occurred after or before 
/d* had placed MeT after SqT with the adapted Sq-Fk Link” (11. 266). 
However, the three 6* MSS which lack the Merchant’s Prologue, as 
well as Hg and NI, still retain the Squire-Merchant link, showing clearly 
that this preceded the insertion of the Prologue. The two links never 
appear in combination. 

Both groups c and 8, then, diverge from group d but along different 
lines; and in both cases the movement is toward the later tradition as 
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represented by group a. Group c in the Clerk’s tale has the Wife of Bath 
stanza and the Envoy arranged according to the revised order; also it 


_ has adopted the order of a for the tales of the Marriage Group. Group 6 
_ has dropped the tale of Gamelyn, and for the altered Squire-Merchant 
- link characteristic of group d has substituted the Merchant’s Prologue, 
- otherwise found only in Group a. 


THE CLERK-FRANKLIN AND MERCHANT-SQUIRE LINKS 


The manuscripts of group d, it will be remembered, altered Chaucer’s 
original Squire-Franklin link to a Squire-Merchant link and followed 
the Squire by the Marriage Group tales arranged E* DE’. According to 
the normal arrangement in this group, therefore, the Clerk’s tale is 
immediately followed by the Franklin’s tale, which had been postponed 
from its original position. Eleven MSS of group d—all of them manu- 
scripts which in the Clerk’s tale lack the WB stanza and show the un- 
revised form of the Envoy—have a link of two 7-line stanzas introducing 
the Franklin’s tale, although the scribe of Fi mistakenly placed these 
two stanzas after the Merchant’s tale.'® 

These two stanzas, which in group d constitute the most character- 
istic type of Clerk-Franklin link, present a somewhat complicated 
problem in their relationship respectively to E 2419-40 and F 1-8. 
Though these lines in the standard text were formerly designated as the 
Merchant’s Endlink and the Squire’s Prologue, they stand together in 
all the MSS of group a, and McCormick, Tatlock, and Manly agree that 
they should be regarded as a single unit which may best be described as a 
Merchant-Squire link. The appearance of this Merchant-Squire link, as 
we have noted above, coincides in the manuscripts containing it with 
the discarding of the Man of Law’s endlink (which likewise had served 
to introduce a tale by the Squire). Consequently it clearly does not 
represent the earlier stage of Chaucer’s plan. 

Moreover, this Merchant-Squire link is not found in any manuscripts 
of groups b or ¢c, nor was it possible in the regular manuscripts of group d, 
in which the Merchant was followed by the Wife of Bath.'® On the other 
hand, in four group-d MSS (Ht, Ra?, Ii and Fi) the tales in Block D and 
the Clerk’s tale had been shifted to a position after the Franklin’s. 


18 In three MSS (Ry? Bw and Ha?) these two 7-line stanzas are preceded by the Host 
stanza (E 1212*-*) with the heading, ‘Here endith the Clerk of Oxenford And here be- 
gynneth the prolog of the ffrankeleyn.”’ The first scribe of Ln seems also to have intended 
this arrangement, for on f. 91* he copied the Host stanza headed “‘ pe prolog of the Franke- 
lens tale” and then left space for 16 lines (See Manly 1. 334). 

19 Three group-d MSS (Bw, Ld?, Ry*) have a spurious link of sixteen lines following 


_ E2418 introducing the Wife of Bath (text in Manly-Rickert v1, 3), but with this we are 


not here concerned. 
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In Hg also, though Block D was unaccountably placed ahead of MLT, 
the Clerk’s tale was thrown after the Second Nun’s. In consequence of 
these shifts the Merchant’s and Franklin’s tales were brought together, 
and accordingly these manuscripts contain the Merchant-Squire link 
altered to a Merchant-Franklin link. Hg is the earliest manuscript to 
show the Merchant-Squire link in this altered form, and though it is 
not certain that the alteration originated with this manuscript, it will be 
convenient to refer to this altered text of F 1-8 as the Hengwrt version.”° 

Though recognizing the Merchant-Squire link as a unit, it will be 
more convenient in the present discussion to examine the two sections 
(E 2419-40 and F 1-8) separately, since the first of the two 7-line stanzas 
in the MSS of group d is related to the Merchant’s endlink, while the 
second is to be considered in its connection with the Squire’s Prologue. 

Let us now proceed to consider the first of these rime-royal stanzas 
in group d in its relationship to the Merchant’s endlink in the standard 
text (E 2419-40). Though editors commonly treat both stanzas alike as 
spurious, the first stands in strongest contrast to the second, and has 
every appearance of being genuine. Moreover, this impression, based 
upon its literary quality, is confirmed by the verbal relationship existing 
between this stanza and lines 2427-32 of the Merchant’s endlink. This 
stanza giving the Host’s reaction to the story of Griselda is introduced 
at the end of the Clerk’s tale. I quote the text of these lines as printed 
by Manly (11. 481; see also 11. 286): 


I have a wyf although she pore be 
2 And 3et she hath an hepe of vices lo 
For of hir tonge a mochel shrewe is she 
4 And to my wyl the contrary wol she do [And Ry?; For SI', Lc.] 
Ther of no fors let alle suche thynges go 
6 But wit 3e what in counsail be it said 
Me reweth sore that I am to hir teyd.” 


The language of this stanza is thoroughly Chaucerian” and the lines 
showed verbal identity with lines 2427-32 in the Merchant’s endlink. 


20 To> inserts the Hengwrt version of F 1-8 between the Clerk’s tale and the Merchant’s 
Prologue (E 1213-44). In this case the resourceful scribe altered ‘Frankeleyn” to ‘“Mer- 
chaunt.” 

21 Preserved in Bw, Dl, Ha?, Lc, Ld?, Mg, NI, Ry?, SI*. It occurs also in Fi, but is there 
misplaced between E? and F*. Also it stood originally in En*, but the text has disappeared 
through the loss of leaves in the MS (see Manly 1. 137). 

2 To object that “the rhymes of 11, 2, 4, and 5 indicate that the combination belongs 
to the fifteenth century” (Manly, Cant. Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, 1928, p. 85) is a serious 
misstatement of fact. Skeat’s explicit statement on this point is strictly correct: “When 
the long o is absolutely final, as in go, do, Chaucer considers these as permissible rimes, 
and pairs them together freely” (Oxf. Chaucer, V1, xxxv). 
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Indeed, this 7-line stanza is referred to by scholars generally (and by 
Manly, 111. 481) as a shortened form of E 2419-40. In a recent discussion 
of this passage,” however, I expressed the opinion that this stanza in the 
d-MSS following the Clerk’s tale was the original kernel which Chaucer 
afterwards expanded into the Merchant’s endlink. It is gratifying now 
to discover that the same suggestion had been put forward many years 
ago in a footnote by Dr. Furnivall in the Six-text Chaucer: “It is possible 
that the 7-line stanza was the original form of the lines and that it was 
altered to suit the present 8-lines of the Merchant’s Link” (p. xvii*, 
note 2). 

The eleven manuscripts of the group d which contain this 7-line 
stanza preserve the characteristic features of the group d tradition: they 
place the tales of the Marriage Group in their original order, and in the 
Clerk’s tale (unlike Hg and Ht) they lack the WB stanza and retain the 
unrevised arrangement of the Envoy. I pause to remark in passing that 
the omission in the group d-MSS of both the Merchant’s Prologue and 
the Merchant’s endlink is in itself very significant. Several scholars have 
called attention to the striking difference in tone between the Merchant’s 
Prologue and his tale, and it seems altogether likely that both Prologue 
and endlink represent later additions.% But why did the scribes of group 
d overlook both of these links if they were already present in Chaucer’s 
text? The absence of these links, therefore, is a further indication that 
group d preserves an early stage of the Chaucerian text. 

If this 7-line stanza had been constructed by a scribe whose purpose 
was merely to secure a rime-royal stanza expressing the Host’s reaction 
to the Griselda story, one would suppose that he could easily have 
achieved his object by picking up the “Merye wordes of the Hoost” 
(E 1212 **) which, though left unutilized by the d-scribe, must have 
been available, since they are extant in twenty-two MSS, as well as in 
Caxton and Thynne’s prints. 

It is very doubtful also whether any scribe would have been capable 
of rearranging these three couplets so neatly into a rime-royal stanza. 
In the 7-line stanza the logical connection of the lines is perfect: I have 
a wife who, though she is poor like Griselda, has nonetheless a heap of 
vices, for (in contrast to Griselda) she is a shrew with her tongue and 
does contrary to my will. No matter—let such things pass! But do you 
know—in confidence be it said—I sorely regret that I am tied to her. 

On the other hand, the welding of these lines into their context as an 
endlink to the Merchant’s tale results in some forced connections. 

% “Three Notes on the Text of the Cant. Tales,’”’ MLN, tv1 (1941), 169. 


™ See my observations, PMLA, xtvut, 1044-45, and A. C. Baugh, Mod. Phil. xxxv, 
24-26. 
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For example: 


But douteless as trewe as any steel 
I have a wyf thogh pat she poore be. 


If this means, it is as true as steel that I have a wife, the statement 
is banal; if it means, I have a wife who is doubtless as true as steel, the 
inversion is awkward. Furthermore, no logical connection appears in 
the statement that she is true as steel though she is poor. Finally, although 
the obvious reference to Griselda in the 7-line stanza has been somewhat 
blurred in the Merchant’s endlink by the suppression of the fourth 
line, 
And to my wyl the contrary wol she do, 


an unmistakable trace of it remains in the phrase “thogh pat she poore 
be,”’ which in its position following the Merchant’s tale is wholly in- 
appropriate. Incidentally, I protest against branding this suppressed 
line as “spurious” (See Manly’s note on 2430 in vi. 503). That the phras- 
ing in this line is characteristically Chaucerian will be evident to anyone 
who notes the instances of “contrary” in the Chaucer Concordance. 

The expression of the Host’s marital sentiments reaches a natural 
culmination in the concluding line of the 7-line stanza: 


Me reweth sore that I am to hir teyd. 


The six lines which follow in the Merchant’s endlink (2433-40) have 
every appearance of being a postscript (like the Wife of Bath stanza in 
the Clerk’s tale) added by the Host as a humorous allusion to the 
doughty champion of feminism. Who the object of the allusion in line 
2436 was “‘it nedeth not for to declare.” Further evidence that Chaucer 
had the Wife in mind appears in 2438, 


Syn wommen konnen outen swich chaffare, 


which is a definite reminiscence of the Wife’s words in her Prologue: 


With daunger oute we al oure chaffare (D. 521). 


On the other hand, those who regard the 7-line stanza of the group-d 
MSS as a scribal rewriting of E 2419-40 are obliged to suppose that the 
d-scribe, perceiving that the references to the Merchant’s tale were not 
suitable following the story of Griselda, salvaged only three couplets 
from this 22-line link and deliberately threw away the other 16 lines in 
his effort to secure a satisfactory endlink for the Clerk’s tale. Such 
reckless improvidence in dealing with a genuine Chaucerian link, how- 
ever, has no parallel in the procedure of the scribes. Chaucer himself, 
as we know, was thrifty in adapting lines to fit a new context. Nor were 
the scribes less thrifty. An example of the actual method which the 
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scribes employed in this situation appears in the case of two group-d 
MSS (Pw, Mn, and probably also the fragment Pl—see Manly 1. 447). 
In these manuscripts the Marriage Group still stood in its original order 
(E? DE’) and consequently the Merchant-Franklin link (according to 
the Hengwrt adaptation) followed immediately after the Clerk’s tale. 
The scribe of Pw was thus faced with the problem of adjusting the lines 
in the Merchant’s endlink to suit the Griselda story. But, instead of 
discarding all but three couplets of this endlink—as he would have done 
according to the procedure assumed by the editors—he sought to remove 
the difficulty by making slight phrasal alterations. In line 2420 he 
changed “Now swich a wyf” to “Alle euel wyues” and in 2425 for “By 
this Marchauntes tale” he substituted ““By mony ensamples,”’ and in 
this way removed the most obvious references to the Merchant’s tale. 
The scribe of Mm ( and probably also the scribe of Pl)—less observant 
or less conscientious— was not disturbed by the appearance of these 
lines in a link following the tale of Griselda, but copied the Hengwrt 
version of the Merchant-Franklin link without troubling himself to fit 
it to the new context. Such were the actual methods of scribes. 

The text which stands in Pw and Mm thus represents the final result 
in a series of changes, involving both the order of the tales and the text 
of the link. In view of this situation one is surprised by Manly’s state- 
ment: “The ancestor of Pw Mm Ph? probably represents the earlier 
form, as it had at this place the full text of the Me-Sq Link with only 
such modifications as were necessary because of its changed functions”’ 
(11. 483), and also by his depreciative reference to the eleven MSS which 
seem to preserve the regular features of the group-d tradition: “The 
other members of group d show instead of the original form of the link 
a new form consisting of two seven-line stanzas” (111. 481). 


Thus far I have confined attention to the Merchant’s endlink (E 2419 
40): I proceed now to consider the eight lines introducing the Squire 
(F 1-8), which, as already stated, should be regarded as an integral 
part of the Merchant-Squire link. These lines present a somewhat 
complex problem inasmuch as they exist in three forms, being employed 
by the scribes for three distinct purposes, according to the order of the 
tales in their respective manuscripts. 

In the standard text as represented by El and the MSS of group a, 
where the sequence of the tales in E* F' F*, F 1-8 follows the Merchant’s 
tale and serves to introduce the Squire: 


Squier com neer if it youre wille be 
2 And sey somwhat of love for certes ye 
Konnen thereon as muche as any man 
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4 Nay sire quod he but I wol seye as I kan 
With hertly wyl for I wol nat rebelle 

6 Agayn youre list; a tale wol I telle 
Have me excused if I speke amys 

8 My wy] is good and lo my tale is this.” 


The different arrangement of the tales in Hengwrt required the altera- 
tion of these lines so as to introduce the Franklin. And the Hengwrt 
scribe not only changed “Squier” to “Sire Frankeleyn” in the first line 
but also altered the second line in order to make it more suitable for 
the middle-aged Franklin. Accordingly, in Hengwrt and the other manu- 
scripts of this special group F 1-2 read as follows: 

Sire ffrankeleyn com neer if it your wille be 
And sey vs a tale for certes ye. 


The altered reading of the second line supplies a useful clue by dis- 
closing contact with the Hengwrt tradition where the reading of the 
standard text in the first'line has been restored. For some later manu- 
scripts which in F 1 read “Squier” (or absurdly ‘Sir Squier”) continue 
to read in F 2: “‘And sey us a tale.” 

We are now prepared to consider the text of the second 7-line stanza 
which is found in MSS of group d. A casual reading of the text is suf- 
ficient to show that this stanza is spurious: 


Sir frankelyn com neer if it your wille be 
And sey vs a tale as ye are a gentel man 
Hit shal be done trewly Ost quod he 

I wil 3ow telle as hertly as I can 

Holdeth me excused thogh I unworthi am 
To telle 3ow a tale for I wil not Rebelle 
Agayn your lust a tale now wol I telle. 


One sees that these lines, though deriving ultimately from F 1-8 of the 
standard text, were directly based upon the Hengwrt adaptation, as 
shown by the reading “Sir frankelyn” and the phrases “And sey vs a 
tale’”’ in the second line. The purpose as well as the method of the scribe 
who constructed this stanza is now evident. The manuscripts of group 
d lacked a link to introduce the Franklin. This lack the d-scribe supplied 
by borrowing from Hengwrt, or some MS of the special Hengwrt group. 
But in order to match the 7-line stanza giving the Host’s reactions to 
the story of Griselda, which immediately preceded, he reorganized the 
eight lines of the Hengwrt text into a rime-royal stanza, with the un- 
fortunate result presented by the lines just quoted. 

% This essentially is the reading in eighteen MSS: El, group a, Ad!, Ad’, Ha‘, Ha’, Bo?, 
En’, Ch, Ps, To*, Se, Ld', Ry'. 
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Whatever our opinion concerning these two stanzas, it is certain that 
they were not composed by the same author. Moreover, the second 
must date from a distinctly later period. For the first of these stanzas, 
as we have already seen, supplied the kernel which Chaucer later elabo- 
rated into the Merchant-Squire link of the group-a MSS. The second 
stanza, on the other hand, was itself based upon the Hengwrt adaptation 
of this link. 

The addition of a spurious stanza to provide a link to the Franklin 
is in every way parallel to the six spurious lines added to the genuine 
Epilogue of the Nun’s Priest’s tale in four group-¢ MSS (Cn, Ma, Ad’, 
En*) to provide a link to the Second Nun. Although such spurious links 
are more frequent in the group d manuscripts they occur also, as we have 
seen, in the other groups—no less than four spurious links are contained 
in La—a manuscript of group c. And the insertion by scribes of spurious 
links to join tales which Chaucer had left unconnected by no means 
invalidates the textual tradition of the tales which these manuscripts 
preserve. 

The textual history of the Merchant-Squire link is specially compli- 
cated by the varying order of the tales in different manuscripts and the 
alterations introduced by scribes in the effort to adjust this link to the 
situation with which they had to deal. However, except for the expan- 
sion of the 7-line stanza into the Merchant’s endlink, these changes were 
manifestly the work of scribes, and are not therefore instances of author’s 
revision. 

Several cases of author’s revision in other tales which Manly has 
already pointed out involve less complexity and can be briefly summarized. 

In the Somnour’s tale, the manuscripts of group d* are divided into 
two subgroups (d*!, d**). These are two criteria by which these groups 
are clearly distinguished: (1) throughout the tale d*' is wholly distinct 
from the text of group c, whereas d*? follows the readings of this group. 
(2) Of the twelve MSS of d*', seven (Pw, Ph’, Ra?, Sl', Hk, Ry? Ld?) as 
well as Fi end the tale at line 2158, thus lacking the concluding episode, 
whereas this episode is present in d** and in group c. Manly concludes 
that “the d*' ancestor lacked 2159-2294” and that this “represents an 
earlier and unfinished form of SuT” (1. 229). In the Somnour’s tale 
Hg El Bo? Bo! stand together as a group through 1991, ‘“‘where the Hg- 
El ancestor failed the El scribe, who used first a MS of the Gg-Si type, 
then one of the cd** type. Bo! shifts to d*! at 1991” (Manly 1. 302). 

The Physician-Pardoner link “was composed by Chaucer in parts at 
two different times.’’ He originally concluded the Physician’s tale with 
12 lines which “stand at the end of PhT in DI [a d-MS] and are followed 
by a blank space sufficient for eight more lines” (Iv. 491). The earlier 
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version of this link is preserved in seventeen MSS, of which eight are of 
group d, two are of group c and four of group b. The later version is found 
in El, Hg, Bo*, Py, group a and a considerable number of other MSS, 
including several members of the d*-group. 

The situation in the case of the Melibeus-Monk link is summarized by 
Manly in these words: ‘‘There were probably two copies of the text of 
the link, the first a much corrupted rough draft, the second a much better 
fair copy” (tv. 217). The first is represented by the MSS of groups }* 
and cd* and the second by Hg, El, Gg, Ad*, group a, Ch En’ Ry’ and Ln. 

The Monk’s tale presents one of the most instructive instances of 
author’s alterations, with a clear line of division into two large manu- 
script groups. The MSS of the earlier version differ from the other by 
reading “bastard brother” at line 3568 and “but he saugh it noght’”’ at 
line 3616. Also in this version the Modern Instances are placed between 
Zenobia and Nero, whereas in the Hg-El version the Modern Instances 
always occur at the end of the tale. “The uniformity in this respect is so 
absolute,” Manly declares, “‘that it is certain that in each case the plac- 
ing was done once for all by the ancestor of the whole group” (11. 407). 
And we are not surprised to find that all MSS of groups 5*,cd* range 
themselves with the earlier version, while Hg, El, Gg, and group a show 
the later version. 


The numerous instance of author’s revision which have been discussed 
in the foregoing pages give added emphasis to the words of Manly quoted 
at the beginning of this inquiry: ‘“The evidence for alteration in the text 
of C.T. is much more extensive than we are accustomed to think.” 

At the same time the detailed study of the manuscript relationships in 
the passages here considered confirms the conclusion which I had previ- 
ously drawn from an examination of the passages cited by Manly as in- 
stances of author’s revision: namely, that where evidences of textual al- 
teration appear the manuscripts of group d in every case preserve the 
unrevised (and therefore the earlier) form of the text. Though this con- 
clusion is obviously of the utmost importance in determining the classi- 
fication of the manuscripts, apparently it is not recognized by Manly in 
his minute and painstaking survey of the Classification (11. 41-44). 

His general point of view seems to be that the manuscripts o1 group a 
represent the authentic text, of which the other groups present more or 
less imperfect and distorted versions. As Manly was well aware, group 
a forms a small minority, and its readings often differ from those in the 
other groups. But this situation he explains by saying: “Of these groups 
and single MSS, 6, c and d, and often with them Ha‘, stand apart from 
the others because they are usually found in combinations” (1. 42). In 
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other words, 5, c, d and often Ha‘ stand apart because group a flocks by 
itself! ‘““Of these combinations,’’ Manly continues, “the commonest is cd, 
often joined by 6, Ha‘d, or less often Ha‘ without b. The b-cd group, 
joined by many irregular MSS, form at times ...a large composite 
group that may contain as many as forty MSS. It is only rarely, as in the 
Prologue, where the group is affiliated with a, that it gives a satisfactory 
text” (11. 42). In thus using group a as the measuring stick by which the 
other groups are to be tested, Manly appears still to cherish the idea of 
an archetypal text with which all variants are to be compared. After his 
liberal recognition of author’s alterations, it is disappointing to find that 
he makes no allowance for these in his Survey but limits himself to the 
consideration of scribal changes. Here and there one notes apparent 
vacillations in his statements concerning the origin of the groups. For 
example, Iam unable to reconcile the statement on page 42 that “group ¢ 
represents the earliest attempt to arrange the tales,” with that on page 
477: “Hg represents the earliest attempt after Chaucer’s death to ar- 
range in a single MS the tales and links left unarranged by him.” 
Again, his remark concerning group b: “It is clear that the 5 ancestor was 
made in blocks of several tales from texts of different affiliations—a, c, cd 
(but never d without c)’’* overlooks the fact that group b agrees with d 
against @ and c in its arrangement of the tales in Blocks D and E. But I 
do not wish here to point out inconsistencies in minor details, but rather 
to call attention to the essential contrast between his discussion of tex- 
tual relationships and the order of the tales on the basis of scribal varia- 
tions and the dictum with which his survey begins: “(the manuscripts] do 
not go back to a single archetype . . . but rather to a body of incomplete 
material, in different stages of composition and only in part put in order 
and corrected.” 

One of the ablest of living Chaucerians, contemplating “the extraordi- 
nary variations” of the manuscripts of the C.T. in the matter of “arrange- 
ment, omission of undoubtedly genuine passages, insertion of undoubt- 
edly spurious passages,” reports as follows: “It is hard to think of any 
work ever written, important or unimportant, which was intended as a 
unit and in which there is anything like so chaotic a condition in the 
early authorities. This chaotic condition is the conspicuous feature of the 
MSS to one familiar with them; it could hardly be worse.’”? In this state 
of discouragement it is not strange that he should become skeptical as to 
the validity of all manuscript testimony: “None of the MSS, however 
good, has any authority whatever in determining the order of the 

% 11. 43. Miss Rickert makes the same observation: “b is more frequently associated with 


a but only occasionally with c and never with d alone” (11. 486.) 
87 J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Canterbury Tales in 1400” (PMLA, t, 101). 
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‘groups.’ This is meant literally.’** But if the manuscripts have no au- 
thority, one is moved to inquire, on what other sources can we depend? 
Or must those problems be abandoned as hopeless? 

The chaotic conditions of which Tatlock complains consist very largely 
of outstanding shifts in order and the suppression or inclusion in different 
manuscripts of links which are universally regarded as genuine. The ex- 
planation of this situation “which has been most favored hitherto as the 
result of revision by Chaucer” Mr. Tatlock dismisses summarily. “It is 
hard to see either evidence or probability” for the idea of “two or more 
recensions of this fragmentary work [i.e. the Cant. Tales.]’’ (p. 118). The 
difficulties in which he finds himself involved are, therefore, those which 
he had himself created by denying that the 7ales were in circulation dur- 
ing Chaucer’s lifetime (p. 105). In this opinion, however, Tatlock is not 
supported by Manly, who remarks: “‘The textual differences seem most 
easily explained by the supposition that some of the editors began by 
assembling tales which were already in circulation” (11. 489). 

Both these scholars continue in effect to regard the arrangement of the 
tales in group a (i.e., the standard text) as the only one which can claim 
Chaucer’s authority. Neither of them is willing to admit, for example, 
that either the Man of Law sequence or the E*DE! order of the Marriage 
Group—both of which appear in the manuscripts of group d, supported 
also by other groups—may represent an earlier stage in Chaucer’s own 
plan. And consequently, they are compelled to explain the order of the 
tales presented in the large majority of manuscripts as merely the result 
of scribal confusion and disarrangement. It is not strange that when re- 
garded from this point of view the situation should seem hopelessly 
chaotic. 

On the other hand, when the evidence of the manuscripts is considered 
in perspective, recognizing that Chaucer himself made repeated changes in 
his plan, and taking the arrangement in group d as representing an earlier 
stage, we are enabled to trace successive steps in the development of the 
Canterbury Tales. The individual instances of author’s revision which 
have been discussed are confirmed when considered cumulatively. For it 
will be seen that the series of textual differences and the differences in the 
links and in the order of the tales all fit together in a coherent pattern. 
Thus they succeed to a large extent in resolving the “‘chaotic conditions” 
which admittedly exist when the manuscript problems are approached 
from the point of view of group a as representing the “standard text.” 

CARLETON BROWN 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey (June 17, 1941) 


28 Ibid., p. 131. Manly’s statement on this point is more reserved: “‘Not only are the 
prevalent patterns of arrangements in the groups a 5 c d not the work of Chaucer; there is 
no single MS or small group the order of which can be ascribed to him’’ (11. 476). 





IV 
“HOMICIDE” IN THE PARSON’S TALE 


N that section of his “tale’’ which treats the deadly sin of Ire, Chau- 

cer’s Parson observes that from this sin come various “stynkynge 
engendrures,” including manslaughter, or homicide. This offshoot of 
Ire he describes as follows:! 


564. Of this cursed synne of Ire cometh eek manslaughtre. And understonde 
wel that homycide, that is manslaughtre, is in diverse wise. Som manere of 
homycide is spiritueel, and som is bodily. 

565. Spiritueel manslaughtre is in sixe thynges. First by hate, as seith Seint 
John: “He that hateth his brother is an homycide.” 

566. Homycide is eek by bakbitynge, of which bakbiteres seith Salamon that 
“they han two swerdes with whiche they sleen hire neighebores.” For soothly, 
as wikke is to bynyme his good name as his lyf. 

567. Homycide is eek in yevynge of wikked conseil by fraude; as for to yeven 
conseil to areysen wrongful custumes and taillages. 

568. Of whiche seith Salomon: “Leon rorynge and bere hongry been like to 
the crueel lordshipes’? in withholdynge or abreggynge of the shepe (or the hyre) 
of servauntz, or elles in usure, or in withdrawynge of the almesse of povre folk. 

569. For which the wise man seith, “Fedeth hym that almoost dyeth for 
honger”; for soothly, but if thow feede hym, thou sleest hym; and alle thise 
been deedly synnes. 

570. Bodily manslaughtre is, whan thow sleest him with thy tonge in oother 
manere; as whan thou comandest to sleen a man, or elles yevest hym conseil to 
sleen a man. 

571. Manslaughtre in dede is in foure maneres. That oon is by lawe, right as 
a justice dampneth hym that is coupable to the deeth. But lat the justice be 
war that he do it rightfully, and that he do it nat for delit to spille blood, but 
for kepynge of rightwisnesse. 

572. Another homycide is that is doon for necessitee, as whan o man sleeth 
another in his defendaunt, and that he may noon ootherwise escape from his 
owene deeth. 

573. But certeinly if he may escape withouten slaughtre of his adversarie, and 
sleeth hym, he dooth synne and he shal bere penance as for deedly synne. 

574. Eek if a man, by caas or aventure, shete an arwe, or caste a stoon, with 
which he sleeth a man, he is homycide. 

575. Eek if a womman by necligence overlyeth hire child in hir slepyng, it is 
homycide and deedly synne. 

576. Eek when man destourbeth concepcioun of a child, and maketh a 
womman outher bareyne by drynkynge venenouse herbes thurgh which she 


1T use Robinson’s edition, pages 291-292. 
? Robinson places the quotation marks at the end of the line. I insert them here to desig- 
nate the end of the biblical quotation. 
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may nat conceyve, or sleeth a child by drynkes wilfully, or elles putteth certeine 
material thynges in hire secree places to slee the child, 

577. or elles dooth unkyndely synne, by which man or womman shedeth hire 
nature in manere or in place ther as a child may not be conceived, or elles if a 
woman have conceyved, and hurt hirslef and sleeth the child, yet is it homycide. 

578. What seye we eek of wommen that mordren hir children for drede of 
wordly shame? Certes, an horrible homicide. 

579. Homycide is eek if a man approcheth to a womman by desir of lecherie, 
thurgh which the child is perissed, or elles smyteth a womman wityngly, thurgh 
which she leseth hir child. Alle thise been homycides and horrible deedly synnes. 


Heretofore the source of these lines has remained unnoticed. Although 
Miss Kate Petersen has shown conclusively that the ultimate source of 
the extended digression upon the seven deadly sins in the Parson’s Tale is 
the Summa seu Tractatus de Viciis of Guilielmus Peraldus,? the Chauce- 
rian excerpt now under consideration has no close parallel in this Summa. 
Peraldus, however, points out four sins which are said to cry out to God 
(dicuntur clamare ad Deum); of these, three—notably, the oppression of 
innocents (oppressio innocentium), sojomy (peccatum sodomitcum), and 
the withholding of servants’ wages (detentio mercedis mercenariorum) 
—are similar in effect to the fourth, homicide.‘ Thus, the Chaucerian 
extract has in common with the Summa of Peraldus only the inclusion of 
withholding wages as a sin associated with homicide. 

When he came to the subject of homicide, Chaucer, or more likely an 
earlier compiler, abandoned Peraldus for the moment and reverted to 
Saint Raymund of Pennaforte’s Summa Casuum Conscientiae, of which 
Liber 11, Titulus xxx1v, “De Poenitentiis et Remissionibus,’”’ provided 
the penitential section and general structure of the Parson’s Tale. For 
the homicide passage, Liber 11, Titulus 1, “De Homicidio,” furnished the 
material. Despite a few divergences and the much greater length of the 
Latin book, the discussions of homicide in Pennaforte and in Chaucer are 
sufficiently alike to establish the Summa Casuum Conscientiae as the ulti- 
mate source of the passage in the Parson’s Tale. Both writings distin- 
guish between two kinds of manslaughter, spiritual and bodily, which 
they further subdivide according to their various aspects. In many cases, 
both works use the same quotations to illustrate their points. 


3 Kate Petersen, The Sources of the Parson’s Tale (Boston, 1901). 

4 Ibid., p. 52; see also Folio cciiii of the Paris 1519 edition of Peraldus’ Summa. 

5 Parson’s Tale, 1. 568. Petersen (p. 52) also cites some rather remote parallels between 
Il. 564-569 and Peraldus. 

6 The problem—did Chaucer himself compile the Parson’s Tale—or did he translate 
directly from some unknown source—remains unsolved. See Robinson, p. 874, and Petersen, 
p. 80. 
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Pennaforte’s text,’ in a high abbreviated form and with the correspond- 
ing lines in Chaucer indicated by the numbers in brackets, follows: 


I 


[564] Homicidium est hominis occisio ab homine facta . . . 

Species homicidii sunt plures: nam aliud spirituale, aliud corporale. [565-568] 
Spirituale, quo quis spiritualiter, & quadam juris fictione occiditur; quod fit 
quinque modis, odiendo, detrahendo, male consulendo, nocendo, victum sub- 
trahendo. [565] De Primo Joann. 3. Omnis, qui odit fratrem suum, homicida est* . . . 

[566] “Noli putare te non esse homicidam quando fratri tuo mala persuades: 
si fratri tuo mala persuades, occidis: & ut scias quia occidis, audi Psalmistam: 
Filiit hominum dentes eorum arma & sagittae, & lingua eorum machera acuta, 
id est, gladius. . .° 

[569] De quinto habes Dist. 86. c.'° Pasce fame morientem: quisquis enim 
pascendo hominem servare poterat, si non pavisti, occidisti. . 

[570] Corporale, quo homo occiditur corporaliter: & hoc committitur du- 
pliciter, scilicet lingua & facto. 

Lingua, tribus modis, scilicet praecepto, consilio, & defensione . . . 

[571 ff.] Facto, quattuor modis, scilicet justitia, necessitate, casu, & voluntate. 

[571] Justitia, ut quum iudex, vel minister reum juste condemnatum occidit; 
hoc homicidium, si fit ex livore, vel delectione fundendi humanum sanguinem, 
licet ille juste occidatur, iste tamen peccat mortaliter propter intentionem cor- 
ruptam: si vero fit ex amore justitiae, non peccat judex ipsum condemnando ad 
mortem... 

[572-573] Necessitate qui percutit, distingue, quia aut illa necessitas fuit evitabi- 
lis: poterat enim evadere absque occisione; & tunc est reus homicidii, & tamquam 
pro mortali debet agere poenitentiam: aut fuit inevitabilis, quia occidit hominem 
sine odii meditatione, immo cum dolore animi, & se, & sua liberando, quum 
aliter non posset evadere, dicitur non peccare, nec astringitur ad poenitentiam, .. . 

[574] Casu, ut quum aliquis projicit lapidem ad avem, vel alias, & alius tran- 
siens ex insperato percutitur, & moritur. . . 


7T use the Verona edition of 1744, pp. 137 ff. 

5 From the Vulgate, the First Epistle of John, iii, 15. 

* Line 566 of the PT which provides an illustration of backbiting does not closely re- 
semble this excerpt from Pennaforte, who derived it from St. Augustine. However, the 
proverb which Chaucer attributes erroneously to Solomon has some affinity with the itali- 
cized quotation, from Psalms Ivi, 5. Skeat suggests an “imperfect recollection” of Proverbs 
xxv, 18: “Jaculum, et gladius, et sagitta acuta, homo qui loquitur contra proximum suum 
falsum testimonium.”’ But the compiler may have called to mind the chapter “de peccato 
detractionis” in Peraldus (Folio ccxviii ff. of the Paris edition of 1519), in particular the 
following: ‘“Detractor etiam monstrum est in ore gladios habens. Unde ad detractorem 
pertinet illud proverbium xxx [, 14]. Est generatio que pro dentibus gladios habet .. . 
Bernhardus. Gladius triceps lingua detractoris . . . Dicit salomon proverbium xii [,1] quod 
melius est nomen bonum quam divitie multe. unus qui nomen bonum alicui aufert: magis 
nocet ei quam si ei multas divitias furaretur.”’ 

” This refers to the Decretum of Gratian, Pars 1, Distinctio Lxxxv1, Causa xxxt. See 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, cLxxxvn, col. 412. 
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“Sicut noxius est, qui mittit lanceas, & sagittas in mortem; ita vir, qui 
fraudulenter nocet amico suo, & cum fuerit deprehensus dicit, ludens feci.’”™.. . 


IV [page 143] 
Varii circa homicidium casus 


PRIMUS 


[576] Quid, si aliquis percutit mulierem praegnantem, vel dat ei venenum, vel 
ipsamet accepit, ut abortivum faciat, vel ut non concipiat ; numquid talis judicabitur 
homicida, aut irregularis? 

Respondeo: Si puerperium erat jam formatum, sive animatum, homicida est 
recte, si abortivum fecit mulier ex illa percussione, sive potatione, quia hominem 
interfecit . . 

[577, 579] “Si aliquis caussa explendae libidinis, vel odii meditatione, homini, 
aut mulieri aliquid fecerit, vel ad potandum dederit, ut non possit generare, 
aut concipere, vel nasci soboles; ut homicida teneatur.’’” . . . 


IX 
CASUS SEXTUS 


[575] De parentibus autem quaeritur, in quorum lectis interdum parvuli filii 
invenientur suffocati? 

Ad hoc dic, quod si pater, vel mater... negligenter collocaverat secum in 
lecto, & mane invenit eum [filium] extinctum; debet agere secundum quosdam 
poenitentiam trium annorum,... 

[578] ‘“Veniens ad nos M. mulier lacrymabili nobis confessione monstravit, 
quod cum de quodam filium genuisset, & ille sibi saepe turgido vultu improper- 
asset, quod filius ejus non esset, ipsa iracundiae calore ducta, eumdem filium 
interfecit. . . .”"% 


In addition to fixing the ultimate source of the homicide passage in the 
Parson’s Tale, Pennaforte’s “De Homicidio” helps to clear up two prob- 
lems which the Chaucerian text presents. In the first place, the Parson 
indicates in line 565 that he will describe six aspects of ‘‘spiritueel man- 
slaughtre,” but in the lines which follow he names specifically only three: 
hate (\. 565), backbiting (1. 566), and wicked counsel (1. 567). Skeat con- 
sidered the sixe “evidently an error for three. . . . The error may easily 
have arisen from misreading iij as uj.’ Robinson in his note to this line 
follows Skeat. However, I shall try to show that the sixe is not an error 
but that the passage, while corrupt, actually suggests six aspects of spir- 
itual homicide. 


11 Marginal note: “SALOMON. In Parabolis, c. 26’; i.e., Proverbs xxvi, 18, 19. 

12 Marginal note: “Ex Conc. Guarmac.’’; i.e., Ex Concilio Wormaciense, capite 30. See 
Migne, PL, cxt, col. 933. 

13 Marginal note: “Alex. m1. Tornacen. Episc.’’; ie., Alexandri m1 Papae, Epistolae et 
Privilegia, xv, “Ad episcopum Torncanesem.” Migne, PL, cc, col. 84. 

14 Skeat, Works, v, 463. 
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From the standpoint of grammatical structure, the clause comprising 
line 568 should illustrate line 567, which condemns the practice of wicked 
counseling. Thus Skeat apparently regarded it. A careful reading, how- 
ever, shows that the two lines have no thought in common. Line 568 ac- 
tually denounces three additional evils, notably,the withholding of serv- 
ants’ wages, usury, and the withdrawal of alms for the poor. Instead of 
serving as examples of wicked counseling, these undoubtedly represent 
the three missing subdivisions of spiritual manslaughter, which Chaucer, 
or his predecessor, failed to make clear. An examination of the sources of 
this passage supports this contention. The three subdivisions which 
Chaucer definitely specifies have their counterparts in Feunaforte: 


by hate odiendo 
by bakbitynge detrahendo 
in giving of wicked counsel male consulendo 


So has one of the three which he implies: 


in withdrawynge of the victum subtrahendo™ 
almesse of povre folk 


Of these implied aspects, a second appears in Peraldus’ Summa de viciis as 
a sin associated with homicide:"® 


in withholdynge . . . of the in detentione mercedis 
wages of servauntz mercenariorum 


This leaves unaccounted for only usury, which Chaucer or the earlier 
compiler may have added on his own initiative. Inasmuch as two of the 
three questionable subdivisions of spiritual manslaughter appear inde- 
pendently of wicked counseling as manifestations of homicide in his 
sources, the compiler doubtlessly intended similar treatment of them in 
his work. Although he was working hurriedly and carlessly, his sixe is not 
a mistake. 

The second problem occasioned by Chaucer’s text concerns the state- 
ment in line 571, ““Manslaughtre in dede is in foure maneres.”’ What are 
these ‘four maneres?”’ The Parson indicates the first two clearly: man- 
slaughter by law (line 571) and manslaughter by necessity (line 572). 
Presumably, the third manner is by chance or carelessness (line 574). The 
fourth does not readily come to light. Line 575 deplores the carelessness of 
women who in sleeping lie over and smother their children. This leads to 
a discussion of various forms of infanticide (lines 576-579), all of which, 
according to the Parson, “been homycides and horrible deedly synnes.”’ 
But the fourth manner remains unmentioned. Pennaforte’s Summa de- 


46 Chaucer and Pennaforte also use the same quotation to illustrate this evil. 
16 See above, page 52. 
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scribed four kinds of manslaughter in deed, ‘‘justitia, necessitate, casu, 
& voluntate.” In compiling, Chaucer, or his model, translated Penna- 
forte’s expression, “quattuor modis,’’ described the first three of these, 
dismissed the fourth, and then picked out and pieced together certain 
ideas which he found in Divisions IV and IX of Pennaforte’s chapter on 
homicide to form the section on infanticide. 

The tale’s eclectic nature and its numerous inconsistencies make an 
interesting study. For the most part, it follows Peraldus in its investiga- 
tion of the seven deadly sins. When in discussing Ire it comes to the mani- 
festation of that sin in homicide, the tale incorporates parts of the chap- 
ter, “De Homicidio,”’ in Pennaforte’s Summa. Again, when it arrives at 
detraction, a branch of homicide, it reverts to Peraldus’ treatise, which 
discusses that vice under the heading of Envy. The tale mentions six 
kinds of spiritual manslaughter to be treated but does not clarify them 
in its text. It promises four manners of bodily manslaughter, in accord- 
ance with its source, but produces only three. 

Did Chaucer himself effect this blending of materials or was he trans- 
lating from a single, direct source? Prevailing opinion hold the latter view; 
indeed, the presence of certain penitential tracts, obligated to Penna- 
forte, which treat the question of sin in the manner of the Parson’s Tale, 
seems to indicate that Chaucer used one treatise combining Pennaforte 
and Peraldus.’” Did Chaucer, then, perpetrate the botching, as described 
above? His source may have contained the blunders characteristic of the 
Parson’s Tale, and Chaucer may have taken these over without bothering 
to correct them. On the other hand, the source may have been correct 
and flawless, and Chaucer’s efforts to condense it the cause of the imper- 
fections in his text. Indeed, these imperfections, omissions and obscuri- 
ties of promised data, seem more like the work of one who was translating 
and condensing so hurriedly that he was unaware of the mistakes he 
made, than the work of a compiler. Only the appearance of the direct 
source of the tale, however, can determine Chaucer’s precise share in its 
formation and imperfection. 

DupDLEY R. JOHNSON 


Yale University 


17 Petersen, 35 and 80. 
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Vv 
PROVERBS IN THE WORKS OF GIL VICENTE 


HOUGH Gil Vicente was court dramatist for Manuel the Fortunate 

and for John III of Portugal and wrote his short dramatic pieces 
primarily for performance at court festivals, he recognized the worth of 
reproducing in his dialogue the rich and racy speech of the common peo- 
ple, and whenever possible he availed himself of all sorts of folk-lore ma- 
terial.! Thus, we find him weaving ballads into his dialogue,? ornamenting 
his plays with lyrical passages inspired by traditional songs and dances, 
and making use of games, superstitions, incantations, terms of abuse, and 
other popular elements. Gil Vicente, then, antedates Juan de la Cueva in 
his employment of ballad verses in the dialogue, and so becomes the 
first to essay a practice which later, under the genius of Lope de Vega, 
made popular poetry an integral part of the Spanish comedia. 

Gil Vicente is, likewise, the first dramatist on the Spanish Peninsula 
to make consistent use of refranes, the terse philosophic utterances of the 
common people, which had been so well utilized by his gifted contempo- 
rary, the author of La Celestina.* In his use of proverbs Gil Vicente may 
also have been influenced by Erasmus’s Adagia, the first edition of which, 
published in 1500, contained eight hundred and eighteen adages and bore 


1 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologta de poetas liricos, v, clxiii: ‘“E] alma del pueblo por- 
tugués no respira {ntegra m4s que en Gil Vicente, y gran nimero de los elementos mds 
populares del genio peninsular, en romances y cantares, supersticiones y refranes, est4n 
admirablemente engarzados en sus obras, que son lo mds nacional del teatro anterior 4 
Lope de Vega.” 

? For an exhaustive study of the romances in the works of Gil Vicente consult Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Estudos Sobre 0 Romanceiro Peninsular. Os Romances Velhos 
em Portugal (Madrid, 1907), and the Introduction to Marques Braga, Gil Vicente. Obras 
Completas, 1, Obras de Devagam (Coimbra, 1933). See also a University of Texas unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation on The Dramatic Art of Gil Vicente, by Virginia Joiner. 

3 For a discussion of Gil Vicente’s indebtedness to La Celestina see Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Origenes de la Novela, 11, NBAE xtv, cxlv: “También Gil Vicente debe a la Celestina 
escenas de las mds picantes, y sobre todo el tipo de la alcahueta Brigida Vaz, que tan 
desvergonzadamente pregona sus baratijas en la Barca do Inferno... . Sin llegar a la 
imitaci6n directa, como en este caso, hay en el teatro de Gil Vicente, sobre todo en las 
farsas, muchos elementos celestinescos, y aun verdaderas celestinas, verbigracia, Branca 
Gil en O Velho da Horta, \a bruja Ginébra Pereira en el Auto das Fadas, la Ana Dfas en 
O Juiz da Beira. Pero la genialidad Ifrica del autor le lleva a la creacién de un arte diverso, 
en que la observacién realista no es lo esencial, sino lo secundario. En la riqueza de len- 
guaje popular, en la curiosidad con que recoge lo que hoy llamarfamos material folklérico, 
y especialmente las creencias supersticiosas, los ensalmos y conjuros, las practicas misterio- 
sas, el autor de la Comedia Rubena y de) Auto das Fadas es un continuador de la Celestina, 
pero en todo ello se mezcla un elemento poético fantdstico que nos recuerda a veces la 
comedia aristofanica.” 
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a preface praising various writers of antiquity who had made use of 
proverbs. Erasmus mentions among others the dramatist Plautus: 


Then Plautus, the peculiar darling of the theatre, bubbles over with proverbs 
and says hardly anything that he did not take from the mouths of the common 
people or that did not pass at once from the stage into their common talk, so 
that for this talent above all he deserves to be ranked in eloquence with the 
Muses.‘ 


Later editions of the Adagia appeared at frequent intervals, each a little 
augmented, and the book was so successful that no less than sixty editions 
were published during the author’s life. In view of the fact that Gil Vi- 
cente’s works seem to reflect frequently other ideas expressed by Erasmus,5 
it would be natural that he might, likewise, be swayed by the Adagia. 

In introducing these proverbs into his works, Gil Vicente often char- 
acterizes them as such, and may refer to them as verso acostumado, exem- 
plo antigo, exemplo dioso,® and sengo’ sabichoso, as in the following in- 
stances: 


Diz hum verso acostumado: 
Quem quer fogo busque a lenha: 


E Diz 0 exemplo dioso, 

que bem passa de guloso 

Pla oe og ek eae oe es O que come o que nado tem. 

Pois diz outro exemplo antigo, (Ibid., 388) 

Quem quizer comer comigo Diz o sengo sabichoso 

Traga em que se assentar. Bom he 4s vezes falar. 
(Pranto de Maria Parda, 1, 389) (O Juiz da Beira, u, 367) 


Furthermore, in the plays of Gil Vicente are evidences of the fact that 
these bits of philosophical lore were often expressed in popular songs:* In 
the Auto Pastoril Portugues, for example, the word cantiga has its original 


* Preserved Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923), p. 40. 

5 See Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Autos Portugueses de Gil Vicente (Madrid, 
1922), p. 93: “Contino a descobrir em Gil Vicente, além do seu grande talento de escritor, 
tendéncias criticas congeniais 4s do humanista de Rotterdam, que nos deu o Elogio da 
loucura e os Adagios.” 

® Mendes dos Remedios, Obras de Gil Vicente (Coimbra, three volumes, 1907, 1912, 
1914), m1, glossario e notas, 365: “‘Dioso, adj. formado por influéncia de dia, mas néo sendo 
sendo o termo idoso, por metatese, no sentido de velho, antigo, e daf, no sentido moral, 
digno de acatamento, de respeito.”’ In the present study all references to the works of Gil 
Vicente are to the above mentioned edition. 

7 Oscar de Pratt, Gil Vicente Notas e Comentérios (Lisboa, 1931), p. 29, note 2: “‘Sengo 
significava o homem sabio, prudente, particularmente o velho filésofo moralista. Ocorre 
freqiientemente nos velhos textos em expressdes onde concorre em sentido com exemplo, 
sentenca, rifao, mas mesmo nestes casos o vocdbulo, de formac4o popular, nfo perdeu a 
sua significacéo primitiva.” 

8 Ibid., p. 30: “Por ter sido assim, a trova cantada, uma das formas de divulgacao dos 
exemplos, ou mais propriamente dos ditos sentenciosos, veio concorrentemente a darse a 
estes a designacdo de cantigas. Esta palabra de mais frequente uso no plural apresenta 
ainda hoje, isolada ou em expressdes adequadas, reminiscéncias desta acepcdo especial. 
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meaning of song, and, likewise, refers to the sententious statement in- 
voked by the song: 
Fernando, por meu mal te vi, 
como 1a diz a cantiga. 
(Obras, 1, 33) 
A similar reference to a popular song seems to be recalled in the Farca do 
Juiz da Beira, though, as noted by Oscar de Pratt,® the last line of the 
quintilla has been lost: 
Anna—Ma§e, mie, eu nao sei que diga. 
Pero —Pae, pae, venha a rapariga, 
E veremos que ella diz: 
E como diz a cantiga, 
(Obras, n, 355) 
Thus the word cantiga came to be used synonymously for a proverbial 
saying, and with this acceptation appears in the following passage: 
Belzebu —Senhor Lucifer, isso véde vés, 
Porque todo o mal he de quem o tem. 
Satanaz—Da o demo a cantiga. 
(Auto da Historia de Deos, 1, 168) 
The same proverb referred to in the above passage is found in the follow- 
ing: 
Diabo—Diz 1a 0 exemplo velho, 
D4-me tu a mim dinheiro, 
E da ao demo o conselho."® 
(Auto da Feira, 1, 55) 
In both utterances a humorous note is sounded when the dramatist places 
them in the mouths of Satan and the Devil respectively. 
Other proverbs that betray their origin in song, judging by the usage of 
Gil Vicente in the following instances, are: 


Diabo—A’ barca, 4 barca, senhores! Venus—A moca ira dianteira 
Oh que maré tao de prata! ae ee a ee ee 
Hum ventosinho que mata, Muito negra a cabelleira, 
E valentes remadores. Cantando mui de verdade: 
“Vos me veniredes 4 la mano, “Estes meus cabellos, madre, 
A’ la mano me veniredes: Dos 4 dos me los lleva el 
Y vos veredes aire.”’!? 
Peixes nas redes.’’!! (Cortes de Jupiter, 1, 236) 


(Auto da Barca do Inferno, 1, 98) 


® Ibid., p. 31: “A esta estrofe, que foi evidentemente uma quintilha, como se verifica 
pela perda do rima do 3° verso, falta a cantiga ou sentenca invocada.” 

10 Cf. Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de Refranes (Madrid, 1924), p. 147: “Dadme dineros, 
y no me deis consejos.” 1 Cf. Ibid., p. 514. “Ya vos yacedes, peces en las redes.” 

2 [bid., p. 214: “Estos mis cabellitos, madre, dos a dos me los lleva el aire.” 
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Another cantiga which seems to have furnished the theme for several 
sixteenth-century authors is the one given by Gonzalo Correas" in two 
versions, ‘“‘Amor loco, yo por ti, y ta por otro,” and “Amor loco, yo por 
vos y vos por otro.” It makes its appearance in Lucas Ferndndez’s Farsa 
0 cuasi comedia, written probably in 1509, and prepares the way for the 
more elaborate love-crossing theme used by both Gil Vicente and Monte- 
mayor: 


(Entra primero la Doncella muy penada de amores por hallar al Caballero con el 
cual tenia concertado de se salir, y topa en el campo con el Pastor; el cual, 
vencido de sus amores, la requiere etc.) 
Doncella—No peno por ti yo cierto. 
Pastor —Yo por vés si, en buena fe. 
Y adn os diré 
Que me teneis medio muerto. 
El amor que dice el otro 
Podemos este decir 
Sin mentir; 
“Yo por'vos, vos por esotro.” 
Doncella—Y hasta ac4 el Amor extiende 
Su poder entre pastores? 
(Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y eglogas, edition 
Cafiete, [Madrid, 1867], p. 61) 


Gil Vicente’s Auto Pastoril Portugues, performed before King John III 
on Christmas Eve in 1523, concerns itself with three young swains and 
three damsels—all madly in love. But, unfortunately, no damsel is in 
love with the swain who loves her, and hence each of the six meets re- 
buffs from the object of his or her love. One of the shepherds describes 
their plight by quoting the old folk song: 


Isto cham4o amor louco, 

Eu por ti e tu por outro. 

(Obras, 1, 32) 
This same love crossing theme is again used by Gil Vicente in the Tragi- 
comedia Pastoril da Serra da Estrella, written in 1527, but whereas in the 
Auto Pastoril Portugues the difficulties are left unsolved and the play 
ends with the adoration of the Virgin, in the Tragicomediaa hermit takes 
three small papers with the names of the girls on them, and when the 
shepherds draw the names they are thoroughly satisfied with their lots. 
As noted by Professor J. P. W. Crawford," a similar circle of unhappy 
lovers is found in the story related by Selvagia in the first book of Monte- 


18 Thid., p. 46. 
4 See The Spanish Pastoral Drama (Philadelphia, 1915), pp. 93-96; “‘Analogues to the 
Story of Selvagia in Montemayor’s Diana,” MLN, xxtx (1914), 192-194. 
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mayor’s Diana. When Alanio sings to Ysmenia, he glosses the words of 
what Montemayor calls an antiguo cantar: “Amor loco, ay amor loco:/Yo 


por uos y wos por otro.” 
The source of all these unhappy affairs seems, therefore, to have been 
the old folk song’ which Lucas Fernandez, Gil Vicente, and Monte- 


mayor used, perhaps, independently. 

Gil Vicente’s fondness for proverbial lore is well attested by his curious 
Didlogo sobre a Resurreicado, a short piece appended to the Auto da His- 
toria de Deos to explain Christ’s redemption of man. This dialogue begins 
with a satirical speech that proves to be a long string of proverbs, many 
of which are contradictory in meaning: 


Quem com mal anda, dizia Jacé, 
Rabina Rabasse, Rabi Mousem, 
N&o cuide ninguem que lhe venha bem, 
Nem he bem que alguem haja delle dé. 
Quem com mal anda, chora e n4o canta; 
Quem so se aconselha, so se depena;'* 
Quem nfo faz mal, nao merece pena; 


18 Still another reference to this song is found in a Portuguese eclogue of Diogo Bernardes 
(c. 1420-1600) : 


Rod.—E eu de cantar muito ando ja rouco, 
Mas nao hei de rogar; diz tu qual diga. 
Ines. Aquella que comeca em “amor louco.” 
Fern.—Antes de la “‘dulce mi enemiga.”’ 
Ines.—Mas, “Sola me deixaste e naquel ermo.” 
Rod.—Guarde-me deos de cousa tam antiga! 
(Egloga, rx) 


Cristé6bal de Castillejo, too, in his Sermén de amores mentions the song’s proverbial variant. 


Ella se muere por él, 

Y vos os perdeis por ella. 

iOh amor loco! 

A propésito lo toco; 

De un refran: “Yo por ti, 

T4 por otro, y no por mf; 

Antes me tienes en poco.” 
(BAE, xxxur, 153) 


And Blasco de Garay, in Cartas en refranes, written probably in the later part of the fifteenth 
century, makes use of the same proverb: “‘Aunque no querrfa que dijesen de mf: amor loco, 
yo por vos, y vos por otro.’’ Sbarbi, El refranero general espafiol (Madrid, 1874-78), 
vir, 60. 

6 Garay, Cartas, p. 90: “El que 4 solas se aconseja 4 solas se desaconseja”; and Refranes 
glosados, likewise probably from the fifteenth century, in Sbarbi, Joc. cit., p. 7: “Quien a 
solas se aconseja, a solas se desconseja.”’ 
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Quem chora ou canta, fadas mds espanta.!” 
Dizia minha mae Gemilha saborida: 
Filho, néo comas, ndo rebentar4s;}* 
Se sempre calares, nunca mentirds; 
Come e folga, ter4s boa vida.!® 
Dizia meu pae Mosé Rabizarao: 
Nao comas quente, n4o perder4s o dente;*° 
Quem n4o mente, nao vem de boa gente;*! 
Nao achegues 4 forca, nao te enforcar4o. 
Dizia meu dono, cuja alma Deos tem: 
N&o peques na lei, nao temerAs rei;”* 
Se tu te guardares, eu te guardarei; 
Quem sempre faz mal poucas vezes faz bem. 
Dizia meu tio Rabi mallogrado: 
Filho Jacob, o que fazes, dizia, Jacob Badear, 
Achega-te ca, quero-te ensinar; 
Nao sejas pobre, morrer4s honrado;# 
Falla com Deu, seras bom rendeiro; 
Quando perderes, pée-te de lodo; 
Se nada ganhares, nfo sejas siseiro. 
(Dialogo sobre a Resurreigao, 1, 175) 


Gil Vicente’s most conscious use of proverbial material, however, is 
found in the Far¢a de Ines Pereira, which from the standpoint of plot and 
delineation of character is considered one of his best plays. According to 
the dramatist’s own explanation, this farce was based on an exemplo co- 
mum and was written to prove that he was not plagiarizing other authors, 
and could, therefore, devise a play on whatever subject might be given 
him: 


A seguinte farca de folgar foi representada ao muito alto e mui poderoso Rei D. 
Joao o terceiro do nome em Portugal, no seu Convento de Tomar, era do Senhor 
1523. O seu argumento he que, porquanto duvidavao certos homens de bom 
saber, se o Autor fazia de si mesmo estas obras, ou se as furtava de outros autores, 
Ihe derao este tema sobre que fizesse: s. hum exemplo comum que dizem: Mais 


17 Cf. Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Art., Cantar: Quien canta sus males 
espanta.”’ 

18 Cf. Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, p. 363: “No te hinchar y no reventards.” 

19 Ibid., p. 117: “Come y giielga, y tendrds vida buena.” 

20 Tbid., p. 343: ““No comas caliente no perderds el diente.”” 

™ Rodriguez Marin, Mds de 21,000 refranes castellanos (Madrid, 1926), p. 416: “Quien 
no miente, no viene de buena gente.” 

* Correas, p. 358: ‘“‘No peques en la ley, no temerds al rey.” 

® Ibid., p. 360: “No seas pobre morirdés honrado.”” 
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quero asno que me leve, que cavalo que me derrube.™ E sébre este motivo se 


fez esta farca.* 

Besides its theme, Jnes Pereira draws heavily from proverbial lore, as 
can be readily seen in the following brief analysis of the play. The scene 
opens with Ines at home working, while her mother attends mass. The girl 
complains bitterly of the hard work that keeps her in close confinement: 

Coitada, assi hei destar 
Encerrada nesta casa 
Como panela sem asa, 
Que sempre esté num lugar?™* 
Sam eu coruja ou corujo, 
Ou sam algum caramujo, 
Que nao sae senao 4 porta?” 
E quando me dao algum dia 
Licenga, como a bugia, 
Que possa estar 4 janela, 
He ja mais que a Madanela, 
Quando achou a alleluia. 

(Ines Pereira, 1, 318-319) 


When her mother returns, Ines tells her of her longing for a marriage 
that would free her from this drudgery: 
Ines—Prouvesse a Deos; que ja he rezdo 
De eu ndo estar tao singela. 
Mde—Olhade ali o mao pesar! 
Como queres tu casar 
Com fama de preguicosa? 


“Cf. Ibid., p. 296: ““M4s quiero asno que me Ileve que caballo que me derrueque”’; 
Ifigo Lopez de Mendoca, Refranes que dicen las viejas tras el fuego, in Mayans y Siscar, 
Origenes de la lengua espanola (Madrid, 1873), p. 173: ‘‘M4s quiero asno que me lieve, 
que cavallo que me derrueque”; Refranes glosados, in Sbarbi, El refranero, v1, 42; and 
Covarrubias, Tesoro, Art., Asno. 

5 Obras de Gil Vicente, 11, 317. 

% Cf. Refranes que dicen las viejas, p. 153: “‘Cantarillo que muchas veces va 4 la fuente, 
6 dexa el assa 6 la fuente.”’ In order that the proverbial nature of the dialogue of Ines 
Pereira might be more easily seen, such passages have been placed in italics. Several of 
these proverbs do not appear in the best known collections, and it is safe to assume that 
a few were doubtless original with Gil Vicente. 

*7 Cf. Antonio de Valladares de Sotomayor, Coleccién de Seguidillas (Madrid, 1799), 
in Sbarbi, El refranero, 1v, 14: 

Al caracol parece 
la tal Dofia Inés, 
que su casa y sus muebles 
siempre van con él. 
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Ines—Mas eu, m4e, sam agucosa, 
E vos dae-vos de vagar. 
M4de—Ora espera assi, vejamos. 
Ines—Quem ja visse esse prazer. a 
Mie—Cal’-te que poder ser, ' 
Qu’ ante a pascoa vem os ramos. ‘ 
Nao t’apresses tu, Ines, ; 
Maior he o anno co mes. 





Quando te nfo precatares . 71 
Virao maridos a pares, ‘ h 
E filhos de tres em tres. fa 
(Ibid., 319) 
A neighbor, Lianor Vaz, drops in for a friendly call, invoking an old 
proverb: 
... Eu venho 


Com grande amor que vos tenho, 

Porque diz o exemplo antigo 

Que a amiga e 0 amigo 

Mais aquenta que bom lenho. 
(Ibid., 322) 


She brings a letter from Pero Marquez, a prosperous country fellow who 
proposes marriage to Ines. The young girl, however, wishes a husband 
who is well-spoken, though he be penniless: 


‘Ines —Porem nfo hei de casar 

Sendo com home ’avisado: 

Ainda que pobre pelado, 

Seja discreto em falar. 
Lianor—Eu vos trago hum bom marido, 

Rico, honrado, conhecido: 

Diz que em camisa vos quer. 
Ines —Primeiro eu hei de saber 

Se he parvo, se sabido. 

(Ibid., 322) 


Lianor chides Ines for letting such an opportunity as this pass by, and : 
quotes a proverb to strengthen her point, at which the mother, in agree- 
ment, repeats a variant of the theme of the play: i 


See 


—e 


Lianor—Quereis casar a prazer i 
No tempo d’agora, Ines? j 
Antes casa, em que te pés, 
Que nao he tempo d’escolher. 
Sempre eu ouvi dizer, 
Ou seja sapo ou sapinho, 
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Ou marido ou maridinho,* 
Tenha o que houver mister, 
Este he o certo caminho. 
Mie — Pardeos, amiga, essa he ella; 
Mata o cavalo de sela, 
E bé he o asno que me leva. 
(Ibid., 324) 


The haughty girl prefers, however, the saddle horse that might throw 
her, to the donkey that would carry her safely, and stands out firmly 
against Pero Marquez: 
Ines—Que sempre disse e direi, 
Mie, eu me nao casarei 
Sendo com homem discreto, 
E assi vo-lo prometo, 
Ou antes o leixarei. 
Que seja homem mal feito, 
Feio, pobre sem feicao, 
Como tiver descricao, 
Nao lhe quero mais proveito. 
E saiba tanger viola, 
E coma eu pio e cebola.** 
Mée— Sempre tu has de bailar, 
E sempre elle ha de tanger? 
Se nfo tiveres que comer, 
O tanger te ha de fartar? 
Ines—Cada louco com sua teima.*® 
Com hia borda de boleima, 
E hia vez d’agoa fria, 
Nao quero mais cada dia. 
(Ibid., 327-328) 
Two match-making Jews appear on the scene, and when the mother tries 
to advise Ines against listening to them, Ines quotes a proverb cautioning 
her to mind her own business: 
Ines— Diz o exemplo da velha, 
O que nao haveis de comer 
Leixae-o a outrem mexer* 


Mée—Mao conselho te aconselha. 
(Ibid., 329) 


Ines, however, favors the poor escudeiro sponsored by the match-makers, 


*8 Correas, p. 446: “Sea marido y sea sapillo.” 

*® Rodriguez Marin, p. 83: ‘‘Contigo, pan y cebolla; y con otra, ni olla.” 
*° Correas, p. 99: ‘Cada loco con su tema, y cada llaga con su postema.” 
" Ibid., p. 427: “éQuién te manda mecer lo que no has de comer?” 
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and in selecting him as her husband she chooses ‘“‘o cavalo que derru- 
ba,” for no sooner are they married than the husband shows himself 
to be a tamer of the shrew: 


Escudeiro—E vés cantais, Ines Pereira? 
Em vodas m’ andaveis vés? 
Juro ao corpo de Deos 
Que esta seja a derradeira. 
Se vos eu vejo cantar, 

Eu vos farei assoviar. 

Sera bem que vos caleis, 

E mais sereis avisada 

Que nao me respondereis nada, 
Emque ponha fogo a tudo; 
Porque o homem sesudo 

Traz a mulher sopeada. 


Vés nao haveis de falar 
Com homem, nem molher que seja; 
Somente ir 4 igreja 
Na&o vos quero eu leixar. 
Ja vos preguei as janellas, 
Porque nao vos ponhais nellas: 
Estareis aqui encerrada 
Nesta casa tao fechada, 
Como freira d’Oudivellas.* 
Vés nao haveis de mandar 
Em casa somente hum pelo; 
S’eu disser isto he novelo, 
Havei-lo de confirmar. 
E mais, quando eu vier 
De féra, haveis de tremer, 
E cousa que vés digais 
Nao vos ha de valer mais 
Daquilo que eu quiser. 
(Ibid., 337-338) 
The husband soon departs for war, but not without first cautioning his 
servant to keep Ines well locked in the house. Left alone, the disillu- 
sioned wife sings as she works: 


Quem bem tem e mal escolhe, 
Por mal que the venha nao sanoje.* 
(Ibid., 339) 


% Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 249: “La mujer honrada, la pierna quebrada, y en casa.” 
3 Refranes que dicen las viejas, p. 170: “Quien bien tiene é mal escoje, por mal que le 
venga non se enoge.” 
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Realizing her mistake, she comes to see that not all escudeiros and fidalgos 
are cavaleiros, and that a man who brow-beats his wife is really a coward 
and will never make a good soldier. If she ever has another chance at 
choosing a husband she will make a different selection: 


Véde que cavalarias, 
Véde ja que mouros mata 
Quem sua molher maltrata, 
Sem lhe dar de paz hum dia. 
Sempre eu ouvi dizer 
Que o homem que isto fizer 
Nunca mata drago em vale, 
Nem mouro que chamem Ale* 
E assi deve de ser. 
Juro em todo meu sentido 
Que se solteira me vejo, 
Assi como eu desejo, 
Que eu saiba escolher marido, 
A’ boa fé sem mao engano,® 
Pacifico todo o anno, 
E que ande a meu mandar: 
Havia-m’eu de vingar 
Deste mal e deste dano. 
(Ibid., 339-340) 
True to Ines’ estimate of her husband’s lack of valor, she receives, three 
months later, a note from her brother relating the death of her husband 
as he fled from the battle-field: 
Sabei que indo 
Vosso marido fogindo 
Da batalha pera a villa, 
Meia legua de Arzila 
O matou hum mouro partor. 
(Ibid., 340) 
She demands the key from the servant and dismisses him, relieved at 
having once more gained her freedom: 
Oh que nova tao suave! 
Desatado he o né. 
S’eu por elle ponho dé, 
O diabo m’arrebente: 
Pera mim era valente, 
E matou-o hum mouro so. 


* Correas, p. 367: ‘Nunca matard4s moro que se llame Hali. (Entiende caballero y de 
cuenta; contra los medrosos y cobardes).” Cf. Comedia de Eufrosina, in Origenes de la 


novela, 11, NBAE, xtv, 65: “iqué coracon de mancebo! nunca vos matareis Moro Ali! 
% Correas, p. 6: “‘A buena fe y sin mal engafio.”” 
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Agora quero tomar 
Pera boa vida gozar 
Hum muito manso marido; 
N&o no quero ja sabido, 
Pois tao caro ha de custar. 
(Ibid., 341) 


When the neighbor, Lianor Vaz, again mentions the devotion of Pero 
Marquez, Ines is happy to marry the big-hearted, trusting fellow: 


Lianor— Pero Marquez tem que herdou 
Fazenda de mil cruzados; 
Mas vés quereis avisados. 
Ines — Na§o; ja esse tempo passou: 
Sdbre quanto mestres sio 
Exp’riencia dé ligéo.™ 
Lianor— Pois tendes esse saber, 
Querei ora a quem vos quer, 
Dae 6 demo a opiniao. 
Ines —Andar: Pero Marquez seja; 
Quero tomar por esposo 
Quem se tenha por ditoso 
De cada vez que me veja. 
Por usar de siso mero, 
Asno que me leve quero, 
E nao cavalo foléo; 
Antes lebre que leao, 
Antes lavrador que Nero. 
(Ibid., 341-342) 


The play ends with their journey to a romaria, where Ines plans to meet 
a hermit who has declared his love for her. The unsuspecting Pero 
Marquez carries Ines on his shoulders across a river and eagerly com- 
plies with her every request. 

From the foregoing analysis it can be seen that Gil Vicente’s use of 
proverbs throughout the farce is conscious and deliberate. Moreover, the 
plot is determined entirely by the proverb which furnishes its theme, and 
the two husbands of Ines fall into the pattern set by the cavallo and asno 
mentioned in the refrdn. As has been noted, too, there are in this brief 
play many other proverbs, and its style, throughout, is kept in harmony 
with its popular theme. Additional variety and interest are secured by 
means of other traditional elements, such as folk dances and songs. In 
view of the evidence furnished by the Farga de Ines Pereira, it may be 


% Cf. Garay, Cartas, in Sbarbi, El refranero, v1, 62: “‘La experiencia es madre de la 
ciencia.” 
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claimed for Gil Vicente, then, that he was the first of the Peninsular 
dramatists to maks conscious thematic use of proverbs, and that in this 
respect also he was the precursor of the great Lope and other dramatists 
of the Golden Age. 


Other proverbs in the works of Gil Vicente*’ are as follows: 


A muita reprensio 

Busca mui pocos amigos.** (Auto da Lusitania, 1, 389) 
Al Mouro muerto matallo.*® (Dom Duardos, mm, 187) 
Aquel que mucho habla 

No tiene hecho ninguno.*® (Amadis de Gaula, m, 209) 
A segundo s4o os tempos 

Assi hao de ser os tentos.“ (Auto da Feira, 1, 53) 

A ruim comprador 

Levar-lhe ruim borcado.* (Auto da Feira, 1, 41) 

As vezes o tempo cura 

O que a razdo nao sara.“ (Auto da Lusitania, 11, 389) 
Assi séco como he 

Beberé a térre da sé. (Auto da Fé, 1, 59) 

Ausencia aparta amor.“ (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 221) 
Bom he dencaminhar 

O gato pera o toucinho. (O Juiz da Beira, 11, 359) 
Caza mata el porfiar.* (Farga dos Fisicos, 11, 408) 
Echar agua en la mar.® (Triumpho do Inverno, 1, 230) 
El amor verdadero 

E] mas firme es el primero.” (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 221) 
El asno muerto cevada.** (Auto da Barca da Gloria, 111, 89) 
El casamiento alongado 


37 A list of forty-four proverbs collected from the works of Gil Vicente was published by 
Dr. Mendes dos Remedios in his edition, Obras de Gil Vicente, 11, 366-370. 

38 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 310: “Mucho aconsejar no suele agradar.”’ 

39 Correas, p. 46: ‘A moro muerto, gran lanzada.”’ 

“© Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 412: “Quien mds habla, menos hace.”’ 

“| Tbid., p. 48: “A tales tiempos, tales atientos.”’ 

® Cf. Refranes que dicen las viejas tras el fuego, p. 150: “A ruyn mocuelo ruin capisayuelo.” 

“ Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 172: “El tiempo da remedio donde falta el consejo.” 

“ Cf. Correas, p. 74: ‘La ausencia causa olvido’’; ‘“Ausencia enemiga de amor.” 

‘6 This proverb also appears in the Nao d’Amores, 11, 133: “Porfia mata caza.” See 
Correas, p. 401: ‘La porfia mata la caza.”’ 

“ Tbid., p. 563: ““Echar agua en la mar.” 

47 Cf. Ibid., p. 46: “El amor primero jams se o] vida; pepita le queda por toda la vida.” 

8 Refranes que dicen las viejas, p. 150: “‘Al asno muerto, ponetle la cebada al rabo”’; 
Correas, p. 68: ‘El asno muerto, la cebada al rabo”’; Covarrubias, Tesoro, Art., asno: 
Al asno muerto, la cevada al rabo: quando se vienen a remunerar los beneficios, a tiempo 
que el hombre no puede gozar dellos por estar cercano a la muerte.” 
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Pocas veces se vié hecho.*® (Floresta de Enganos, u, 123) 
E] diablo no es tan feo 

Como Apeles lo pintaba.** (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 215) 

El mal, por fuerte que sea 

Llorallo no es remedio. (Jbid., 229) 

El mucho blazonar 

Nunca hizo grande hecho. (Triumpho do Inverno, 11, 201) 
El principio de amores 

Es comienzo de tristeza." (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 212) 

El que pregunta no yerra.™ (Auto da Fé, 1, 7) 

El tiempo nunca usé 

De ayudar 4 quien lo pierde.® (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 229) 
Em cinza t’ has de tornar.* (O Juiz de Beira, 11, 366) 
Em tempo de figos 

Nao ha hi nenhuns amigos.® (Pranto de Maria Parda, 1, 388) 
Es raiz de todo mal 

Conversacién. (Comedia do Viuvo, m1, 134) 

Fermosa sem amor 

He como o sol de Janeiro, 

Que sempre anda traz do outeiro, 

Ou como poupa em queimada 

Bem pintada e mal lograda 

Ou he frol de pessegueiro 

Fermosa e nado presta nada.® (Comedia de Rubena, 11, 43) 
Filho de clerigo é 

Nunca bé feito faras. (O Clerigo da Beira, 1, 343) 

Franca e Roma nfo se fez n’hum dia.*” (Auto da Historia de Deos, 1, 166) 
Gro e grao gallo farta.** (O Clerigo da Beira, 1, 357) 

Isso he quem porcos ha menos.®® (Auto da India, 1, 256) 


4 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 150: ‘El casamiento del tio Porra, que duré treinta afios y 
no llegé la hora.” 

5° Correas, p. 346: “‘No es el diablo tan feo como le pinta el miedo.” 

§ Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 137: “Donde hay amor hay dolor.” 

8 Tbid., p. 339: “Quien pregunta, no yerra, si la pregunta no es necia.”’ See also Juan 
Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, ed. Cejador, 11, 31, 955: “Ca, segund dize la fabla, quien pregunta 
non yerra.” 

53 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 173: “El tiempo que una vez se pierde, nunca mas vuelve”; 
and p. 483: “Tiempo ido, para siempre perdido.” 5 Cf. Genesis, 3: 19. 

55 Rodriguez Marin, p. 194: “En tiempo de higos, no hay amigos.” 

56 Cf. Ibid., p. 136: “Doncella sin amor, rosa sin olor.” 

57 Cf. Correas, p. 360: “No se gané Zamora en un hora, ni Roma se fund6 luego toda.” 

58 Cf. Refranes que dicen las viejas, p. 160: ‘“‘Grano a grano, finche la gallina el papo.” 
Correas, p. 224: “‘Grano a grano, hincha la gallina el papo.” 

5® This proverb also appears in the Auto da Lusitania, 11, 390: “Quem porcos acha menos, 
em cada mouta lhe roncio.” See also Correas, p. 425: “Quien puercos ha menos, le grufien 
tras cada soto.” 
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Mao camino leva o abbade. (Auto da Cananea, 1, 192) 
Mostrais de una muestra, 

Despues vendeis falso pafio. (Trovas a Felipe Guilhem, 11, 258) 
Nao he sesudo o juiz, 

Que tem geito no que diz, 

E nao acerta o que faz. (Auto da Mofina Mendes, 1, 2) 

Nao sam eu Marta a piadosa 

Que dou caldo aos enforcados.® (O Juiz da Beira, 1, 355) 
N4o se tom4o trutas 

Assi a bragas enxutas." (Ibid., 362) 

No hay consejo en bien querer.™ (Amadis de Gaula, 111, 228) 
No puede ser mal tan malo 

Que no tenga algun remedio. (Ibid., m1, 209) 

Nunca dé peneirada 

Que n&o derrame a farinha. (Auto da Feira, 1, 56) 

Nunca cosa buena 

Sin amor se concert6. (Fragoa d’Amor, 1, 159) 

Nunca o falar descortes 

Aproveitou pera nada, 

Muito dana o mao falar 

E aproveita a cortesia. (Auto da Lusitania, 11, 390) 

O dano da molher 

Sempre lhe entra pelo ouvido. (Jbid., 391) 

O sages mercador 

Ha de levar ao mercado 

O que lhe comprao melhor. (Auto da Feira, 1, 50) 

Onde forga ha perdemos direito.* (Auto da Historia de Deos, 1, 148) 
Para el perro que es travieso 

Bueno palo, valiente y grueso. (Amadis de Gaula, m1, 209) 
Para jaula es la ciguefia. (Auto da Lusitania, 11, 400) 

Pared cayada 

Papel de locos. (Sermdao, m1, 248) 

Perdida he a decoada 

Na cabeca d’asno pegada.® (O Juiz da Beira, 1, 354) 
Pobreza e alegria 

Nunca dormem n’hiia cama.® (Romagem de Aggravados, 1, 284) 
Por bem querer, mal haver.®’ (Auto Pastoril Portugues, 1, 30) 


6° Tbid., p. 293: “Marta la piadosa, que daba el caldo a los ahorcados.” 

%! Tbid., p. 362: “No se toman truchas a bragas enjutas.” 

® Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 145: “El amor no quiere consejo.”” 

83 Refranes que dicen las viejas, p. 156: ‘Do fuerca viene, derecho se pierde.” 
* Correas, p. 384: “Pared blanca, papel de necios.” 

% Tbid., p. 390: ‘“Perdida es la lejia en cabeza de asno.” 

% Cf. Ibid., p. 396: “La pobreza hace al hombre estar en tristeza.” 

87 Cf. Ibid., p. 399: “Por bien hacer, mal haber; mas no se deje de hacer.” 
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Por si, si, e por n4o, nao. (O Juiz da Beira, 11, 353) 
Puede ser mayor ceguera 
Que querer nadie encubrir 
EI cielo con la juera? (Comedia de Rubena, u, 22) 
Piisose el perro en bragas de acero.®® (Sermdo, m1, 247) 
Quando te dao o porquinho, 
Vae logo co baracinho.”° (Triumpho do Inverno, 11, 212) 
Que aun que tal capa me veis 
Tengo mas que pensareis.” (Auto da India, 1, 261) 
Que o dar quebra os penedos.” (Barca do Inferno, 1, 112) 
Que quem casa por amores 
Nao vos he nega dolores.” (Auto Pastoril Portugues, 1, 25) 
Quien no anda no gana.” 
(Comedia Sobre a Divisa da Cidade de Coimbra, 11, 74) 
Quem bem renega, bem cré.”5 (Auto da Barca do Purgatorio, 1, 140) 
Quien canta no tien tormento. (Triumpho do Inverno, 11, 202) 
Quem dinheiro tem 
Far4 tudo o que quiser.”* (Floresta de Enganos, u, 96) 
Quem muito pede 
. .. muito fede.”” (Pranto de Maria Parda, 1, 390) 
Quem n4o parece esquece.”* (Ao Conde do Vimioso, 1, 395) 
Quien pierde marea, pierde viage. (Nao de Amores, 11, 136) 
Quereis conhecer o rufm 
Dae-lhe o officio a servir. (Templo d’A polo, m, 190; Auto da Fama, t1, 441) 
Quieres tG enriquecer? 


Gana mucho y gasta poco. (Triumpho do Inverno, 11, 209) 
Sabes de achaque de ygreja.”* (Auto Pastoril Castellano, m1, 23) 
Sob mao panno 

Est4 o bom bebedor.*® (Auto da Feira, 1, 52) 

Temo, Satan, que esta mercadoria, 


88 Tbid., p. 458: “sf por sf, no por no.” 

6° Tbid., p. 504: ““Vidose el perro en bragas de cerro y maravillése.” Refranes que dicen 
las viejas, p. 173: “Vidose el perro en bragas de cerro.” 

7 Correas, p. 140: ‘Cuando te dieren la cochinilla, acorre luego con la soguilla.”” 

11 Ibid., p. 72: “Aunque me veis con este capote, otro tengo all4 en el monte.” 

” Tbid., p. 147: “D&divas quebrantan pefias.”’ 

73 Ibid., p. 108: ““Casado por amores, casado con dolores.” 

™ Rodriguez Marin, p. 414: “Quien no anda no gana.” 

% Tbid., p. 393: “Quien bien reniega, bien cree.” 

% Correas, p. 419: “Quien dineros tiene, hace lo que quiere.” 

77 Ibid., p. 423: “Quien mucho pide, mucho hiede.” 

78 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 417: “Quien no parece, perece.” 

79 Correas, p. 397: “Poco sabéis de achaque de Igreja; de Iglesia.” 

8° Tbid., p. 151: “Debajo de mala capa hay buen bebedor.” Refranes que dicen las viejas, 
p. 17: “So mala capa yace buen bevedor.” 
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Que temos aqui, he braza no seio.™ (Auto da Historia de Deos, 1, 166) 
Toda a comedia comeca em dolores. 
(Comedia Sobre a Divisa da Cidade de Coimbra, 11, 67) 
Todoz loz caminoz 
A la puente van a dar.™ (Farca das Ciganas, m1, 241) 
Tomae raposa em laco.™ (Romagem de Aggravados, 1, 291) 
Una cosa piensa el bayo 
y otra quien lo ensilla.™ (Pranto de Maria Parda, 1, 387) 
Vase la vieja al molino.* (O Juiz da Beira, 11, 358) 
Vildo farto, pé dormente.** (Quem tem farellos, 11, 243) 


VIRGINIA JOINER 
EUNICE JOINER GATES 


University of San Antonio 
Texas Technological College 


81 Correas, p. 87: “Brasa trae en su seno la que cria hijo ajeno.”’ 

8 Cf, Rodriguez Marin, p. 486: “‘Todos los caminos van a Roma.” 

83 Correas, p. 432: ““Raposa vieja no se toma en lazo ni percha’’; and p. 505: “La vieja 
raposa con lazo no se toma.” 

* Tbid., p. 496: “Uno piensa el bayo y otro el que le ensilla.” Refranes que dicen las viejas, 
p. 172: “Uno piensa el vayo, é otro el que lo ensilla.” 

86 Correas, p. 219: ‘‘Fué la vieja al molino; tal vengas cual ella vino.” 

% Tbid., p. 506: “Villano harto, pie entumido.” 
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VI 


SOURCES OF JOHN RASTELL’S 
THE NATURE OF THE FOUR ELEMENTS 


HAT “connyng Laten bokys” provided the scientific data for John 

Rastell’s The Nature of the Four Elements? There were many books 
to choose from, in fact, so many Rastell claims, that if translators would 
busy themselves turning them into English, “All subtell sciens in Eng- 
lysche myght be lernyd.’”! 

Rastell’s case against the English translators of scientific works? as- 
sumes definite importance when we consider that before 1519, the year in 
which it is agreed he was writing,’ only one work dealing with natural 
science, Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ De Proprietatibus Rerum‘ had been 
translated into English and printed in England. Five years earlier, Cax- 
ton had translated and printed the French cosmographical treatise 
Image du Monde.5 And there is internal proof in the Four Elements that 
Rastell obtained some of his data from each of these works. 

During the seventy-nine year interval between 1440, which marks the 
invention of printing and 1519, a significantly large number of Latin 
editions of the important Greek works concerning natural science came 
from the presses in Rome, Venice, Paris, Strassburg, and Augsburg. Dur- 
ing this same time, new editions of important Latin works on science 
were put out by continental printers in even greater numbers.® 


1 John Rastell, The Nature of The Four Elements (London: Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908). 
No pagination. 

2 See H. R. Palmer, List of English Editions and Translations of Greek and Latin Classics 
Printed Before 1641 (London, 1911); C.H. Conley, The First English Translators of the 
Classics (New Haven, 1927); H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English 
Srom Caxton to Chapman (Madison, 1933). 

3 The date of the play’s composition is discussed by Fred. S. Boas in Introduction to Tudor 
Drama (Oxford, 1933) p. 8. See also, A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1926). 

* Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum trans. John de Trevisa, Concerning 
the Properties of Things (Westminster: Wynken de Worde, ca. 1495). 

5 Image Du Monde trans. W. Caxton, Mirrour of the World (London: W. Caxton, ca. 
1490). 

® The following is a list of the more important translations: Euclid, Liber Elementorum 
three; Strabo, Geographia eight: Aristotle, complete works three, and his separate works 
thirty-six: Proclus, De Sphaera three; Ptolemy, Cosmographia five, Geographia six, and 
Almagest one. The number of editions of Latin works is as follows: Pliny, Historia Naturalis 
fifteen; Sacrobosco, Tractatus Sphaerae sixteen: Albertus Magnus, shorter works on natural 
science seventeen; Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum three. Cf. J. Grasse, Tresor de Livres 
Rares Et Precieux (London, 1859); W. A. Copinger, A Supplement to Hain’s Repetorium 
Bibliographicum (London, 1895); S. V. Panzer, Annales Typographici (Nurnberg, 1793- 
1803). See also, the catalogue of the library of Christopher Columbus, which lists 4231 
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As the figures show, Rastell’s charges were well-founded. He goes even 
further and declares that most of the contemporary English works 


Of toyes and tryfellys be made and imprynted 
And few of them of matter substancyall.’ 


His taunts, however, fell on deaf ears. There were no works on “‘phyloso- 
pfy naturall,” that is to say, there were no cosmographies written in 
England between 1476 and 1519.* Germany in this period was the center 
of scientific learning. And it was from the works of Gregorious Reisch 
and Martin Waldseemiiller, two of her greatest sixteenth century scholars 
and their predecessor, Sacrobosco® that Rasteli learned his Euclid, 
Aristotle, Strabo and Ptolemy as well as the new “‘arguments’”’ in science. 
Sixteen editions of Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica were printed between 
1503 and 1515. He made a new translation of Ptolemy’s Geographia and 
published it in Rome in 1508.'° Waldseemiiller published the first edition 
of his Cosmographiae Introductio with an accompanying map and globe 
in 1507, and there were five more editions printed by 1518. His great 
edition of Ptolemy’s Geographia was printed in Strassburg in 1513." 
Since the plot of the Four Elements and the several controversial issues 
concerning authorship and date of composition have been so thoroughly 
treated by C. F. Tucker Brooke,” A.W. Reed," and F. S. Boas" in their 





books and mss. compiled by his son, Ferdinand. Catalogue of the Library of Ferdinand 
Columbus facsimile A. M. Huntington (New York, 1905); and El Bibliotheca Colombino 
Catalogo ed. Servando Arboli y Farvando (Seville, 1888) Vols. 1-v1. For an account of the 
1515 edition of the Almagest and the importance of Gerard de Cremona’s Preface see Karl 
Young, “‘Chaucer’s Aphorisms from Ptolemy” SP, xxxrv, 1-7. 7 Op. cit. 

® See E. G. Taylor, “Catalogue of Geographical Works” Tudor Geography 1485-1583 
(London: Methuen, 1930), Appendix 1, p. 171. 

* A bibliography of Sacrobosco’s important work Tractatus de Sphaera (ca. 1250) has 
been compiled by Otto Harrassowitz. He lists three mss. from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; nine prints from the fifteenth century, and thirty printed editions from 1470 to 
1626. Sixteen editions of the work appeared between 1488-1519, usually with additions and 
under various titles, De Sphaera; Opus sphaericum figuris, etc.; Sphaericum Opusculum. 
See, Otto Harrassowitz, Bibliography of Tractatus de Sphaera (Leipzig, 1922). 

10 A list of the Editions of the Margarita Philosophica 1510-99 ed. Wilberforce-Eames 
(New York: N.Y.P.L., 1886) gives an account of each edition and also, the pirated editions 
printed by the Strasburg printer, John Gruninger. 

1 The life and works of Waldseemiiller are best treated in D’Avezac-Macaya’s Martin 
Hylacomylus Walizemiiller, Ses Ourvages et Ses Collaborateurs (Paris, 1867). Besides the 
Cosmographiae Introductio Waldseemiiller wrote a treatise on architecture and perspective 
for Gruninger’s 1508 and 1511 pirated editions of Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica. His 
other works are Instructio Manuductionem Praestans, etc. (1511), and an edition of Ptol- 
emy’s Geographia (1513-20) both published in Strassburg. 

® C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1911). 

3 Op. cit. 4 Op. cit. 
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Sources of Rastell’s ‘Four Elements” 


respective critical studies of the play, only Rastell’s sources will be pre- 
sented here. 

For the sake of simplicity and clearness, passages from the Four Ele- 
menis and the corresponding sources are juxtaposed to each other in 
parallel columns. These are grouped under each of the ten points that 
are listed in the Prologue as “‘contayning the divers matters’’ to be dis- 


cussed in the play. 


I. Of the sytuacyon of the IIII elements that is to sey the yerth the water 
the ayre the fyre and of theyr qualytese and propertese, and of the generacyon 
and corrupcyon of thynges made of the commyxton of them. 


Textus de Sphaera 


Universalis autem mundi machina in 
duo dividitur: in aetheream scilicet et 
elementarem regionem. Elementaris 
quidam alterationi continuae pervia 
existentes in quattuor dividitur. Est 
enim terra tamque mundi centrum in 
medio omnium sita: circa quam aqua: 
circa quam aer: circa aerem ignis: illic 
purus et non turbidus orbis luna 
attingens: ut ait Aristotles in libro 
metheororum, sic enim ea disposuit 
deum gloriosus et sublimis. Et haec 
quattuor elementa dicuntur quam 
vicissim a semetipsis alterantur: cor- 
rumpuntur et generantur. Sunt autem 
elementa corpore simplicia que in 
partes diversarum formarum minime 
dividi possunt. Ex quorum commix- 
tione diversa generatorum species 
fiunt."® 
Margarita Philosophica 

Di. Generationem mutationem a non 
esse ad esse; et Corruptionem ab esse 
ad non esse libro ii supra defineras. 
Mag. Probe. Hic autem eadem re- 
petenda censui: ut planiora fiant. Non 
enim intellegendum est vel genera- 
tionem a simpliciter non esse incipi: 
vel etiam corruptionem ad purum nihil 
terminari: quorum primum creationi 
secundum autem annihilationi deputa- 


Four Elements 

The great worlde be holde lo devydyd 
wondersly 

In to two regyons wherof on I call 

The etheriall region with the hevyns 
hye 

Conteynynge the plenettys, sterris and 
spheris all 

The lower region callyd the elemental 

Conteynynge these IIII elementis beloo 

The fyre the ayre the water and yerth 
also 

But yet the elementis and other bodyes 
all 

Beneth take theyr effectys and opera- 
cyons 

Of the bodyes in the region ethereall 

By theyr influens and constellacyons 

They cause here corrupcyons and gen- 
eracyons 


These elementis of themselfe so syngle 
be 

Unto dyvers formys can not be devydyd 

Yet they commyx to gyder dayly ye see 

Wherof dyvers kyndes of thynges be 
ingenderyd 

Which thynges eftsonys whan they be 
corrupted 

Yche element I reduce to his furst 
estate 


18 Johannes Sacrobosco, Textus de Sphaera (Paris: Henricus Stephanus, 1511), cap. 


secundum. 
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tum est, ut autem quod volo enucleatus 
accipias duplicem generationem ab 
Aristotele distinctam prosequemur. ... 
Generatio vero simpliciter dicta rursus 
bifarie scinditur. Quaedam enim est 
per quam in primam materiam sub- 
stantialis forma statim introducitur, 
et corruptione opposita: omnis forma 
usque ad materiam primam rursus 
separatur. Hanc Aristoteles ab altera- 
tione distinguens ait. Generatio est 
mutatio hujus totius in hoc totum nullo 
sensibili manente eodem ut subjecto ut 
cum ex aere sit ignis, totus aer in totum 
ignem transmutatur, accipiendo totum 
cathegorematice: non autem sincathe- 
gorematice, non enim quaelibet pars 
aeris in quamlibet partem ignis con- 
vertitur manet equidem eadem materia 
prima quae prius erat sub forma aeris, 
nunc sub forma ignis, sed haec sensi- 
bilis non est, ut altera descriptionis 
particula explicat. Cum igitur materia 
via naturae sine formis esse non possit, 
necesse est ut corruptionem unius ge- 
neratio alterius subsequatur.’® 
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So that nothynge can be utterly adny- 
chelate 

For though the forme and facyon of 
any thyng 

That is a corporall body be distroyed 

Yet every matter remaynyth in his 
beynge 

Wherof it was furst made and formyd 

For corrupcyon of a body commyxyd 

Ys but the resolucyon by tyme and 
space 

Of every element to his owne place 

For who that wyll take any body cor- 
porall 

And do what he can it to distroy 

To breke it or grynde it into pouder 
small 

To washe to drown to bren it or to dry 

Yet the ayre and fyre therof naturally 

To their owne proper places wyll as- 
cende 

The water to the water the yerth to the 
yerth tende 

For yf hete or moysture of any thynge 
certayne 

By fyre or by water be consumyd 

Yet yerth or ashes on yerth wyll re- 
mayne 

So the elementis can never be distroyed 

For essencyally ther is now at this tyde 

As much fyre ayre water yerth as was 

Ever before this tyme nether more nor 


las.!7 


II. Of certain conclusions provynge that the yerth must nedes be rounde and 
that it hengyth in the myddes of the fyrmament, and that it is in circumference 


above xxi M myle. 
Mirrour of the World 


Now then plese it you to here for to 
devyse playnly to you how the erthe is 
round. ... For neyther mountayne ne 
valeys, how somever hye ne depe it be, 
taketh not away fro’ therthe his 


Four Elements 


Yet the hyllys and mounteyns of the 
yerth excesse 

Take nothynge of hit a way the 
roundnes 

In comparison bycause they be so small 


16 Gregorius Reisch, Margarita Philosophica (Strasburg: J. Gruninger, 1508), Liber vm, 


Ca. Xxxiii. 17 Op. cit. 
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roundenesse, no more than the galle No more than the prikkes do that be 


leveth to be round for his prickis. . . 18 


Textus de Sphaera 


De etiam sit rotunda sic patet. Signa 
et stellae non equaliter oriuntur et 
occidunt omnibus hominibus ubique 
existentibus, sed prius oriuntur et 
occidunt illis qui sunt verus orientem; 
et quo citius et tardi oriuntur et oc- 
cidunt quibusdam causa est tumor 
terrae. ... Una enim et eadem eclypsis 
lunae numero quam apparet orientali- 
bus circa horam noctis tertiam.” 


on a gall.)® 


Stud. D. Therefore in reason it semyth 
most conveyent 

The yerth to hange in the myddes of 
the fyrmament.”° 

Hum. Thyne argument in that poynt 
doth me confounde 

That thou hast made but yet it provyth 
not ryght 

That the yerth by reason shulde be 
rounde. 


Stud. D. That it (earth) cannot be 
playne I shall well prove the 

Because the starris that a ryse in the 
oryent 

Appere more soner to them that there 
be 

Than do the other dwellynge in the 
occident 

The eclypse is therof a playne expery- 
mente 

Of the sone or mone which whane it do 
the fall 

Is never one tyme of the day in placys 
all 

Yet the eclyps generally is always 

In the hole worlde as one tyme beynge 

But when we that dwell here see it in 
the mornynge 

And they in the est beholde it in the 
evenyng 

And why that sholde so be no cause 
can be found 

But only by reason that the yerth is 
rownde.” 


18 Image du Monde ed. O. H. Prior (London: Early Eng. Text Soc., 1912), p. 57. 
19 Op. cit. 
20 In the Preface to the Mirrour, Caxton declares that “the universal erthe hangeth in 
2 Op. cit., cap. quintum. 


the myddle of the same (firmament).” 


2 Op. cit. 
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Margarita Philosophica 


“De terrae rotunditate.” 

Dis. Potest ne quantitas terrae humano 
ingenio investigari? Mag. Etiam. Dis. 
Quomodo? Mag. Sumpto astrolabio: 
aut quadrante per ambo foramina 
stellae alicujus tibi note altudinem 
perpendiculum in limbo consydera: et 
ad quamvis mundi plagam perge: 
donec eadem stella uno gradu altior 
aut depressior videatur: in superficie 
terrae uni gradui in coeli correspondeat: 
quod in miliaria sive stadio propitum 
et in gradus coeli qui sunt 360 multi- 
plicatum terrae ambitum dabit. Unde 
cum juxta Ptolomei traditionem in 
cosmographiae gradui uni in coeli in 
superficie terrae correspondeant stadio 
500 manifestum est quorum totius 
terrae ambitus habet stadia 180,000. 


Haec faciunt milliaria Italica 21,600. 
4 


Stud. D. But I knowe a man callyd ex- 
peryens 

Of dyvers instrumentys is never with- 
out 

Cowde prove all these poyntys and yet 
by his scyens 

Can tell how many myle the erthe is a 
bowte™ 


(Rastell gives the earth’s circumfer- 
ence as “above xxi M myle.”’) 


III. Of certeyn conclusions provynge that the see lyeth rounde uppon the 


yerth. 
Mirrour of the World 


“How the four elements been set.” 
The ffyre which is the firste (element) 
encloseth this ayer in which we bee and 
this ayer encloseth the water after 
which holdeth hym all aboute the erthe 
all in lichewise as is seen of an egge and 
as the whyte encloseth the yolke.* 


Margarita Philosophica 
“De dispositione aquae.”’ 
Dis. Rotunditatem aquae quaeso mani- 
festius ostendas: videtur enim haec et 


sensui et rationi multum extranea. 
Mag. Quibusdam de ejus rotunditate 


% Ibid. 


% Op. cit. p. 33. % OP. cit. 


Four Elements 


Nat. The ayre which is hote and moyst 
also 

And the fyre which is ever hote and dry 

About the yerth and water Joyntly 
they go 

And compasse them every where orby- 
cularly 

As the whyte a bout the yolke of an egge 
doth lye.* 


Ex. Ye doubtles sayle northwarde ryse 
it (north star) wyl 

And sayle southwarde it falleth styl 

And that provyth the see rounde 


% Op. cit., Liber vit, Trac. I, cap. xlviiii. 
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dubitantibus tale a doctis obiicitur 
argumentum. Si in littore maris signum 
aliquod ponitur: navisque in aqua ab 
eodem in tantum aelongatur: donec 
oculus circa malum navis signum in 
littore videre non possit: adhuc oculus 
in sumitate ejusdem mali existens vide- 
bit: cujus tamen oppositum de neces- 
sitate contingeret si tumor aquae non 
resisteret. Nam linea a sumitate mali 
ad signum in littore positum protracta 
longior est quanque linea a pede mali 
ad idem signum ducta: et ita res... 
per eam minus visibilis est.?” 


Stu. So doth it in myne oppynyon 

But knowe you any other conclusyon 

To prove it rounde save that alone 

Ex. Ye that I know ryght well 

As thus marke well whan the see is 
clere 

That no storme nor wawe theron doth 
pere 

This maryners can tell 

Than if a fyre be made at nyght 

Upon the shore that gyveth great light 

And a shyp in the see farre 

They in the toppe the fyre se shall 

And they on the hache nothynge at all 

Yet they on hatches be nerer 

Also on the see where men be saylynge 

Farre from lande they se nothynge 

But the water and the skye 

Yet whan they drawe the lande more 
nere 

Than the hyll toppes begyn to apere 

Styll the nere more hye and hye 

As though they were styll growynge 
faste 

Out of the see tyll at laste 

Whan they come the shore to 

They se the hyll toppe fote and all 

Which thynge so coulde not befall 

But the see lay rounde also.”* 


IV. Of certeyne poyntes of cosmography as how and where the see coveryth 
the yerth, and of dyvers straunge regyons and landys and whiche wey they lye 
and of the new founde landys and the maner of the people. 


In developing the fourth point, it is evident that Rastell obtained his 
data concerning the new world, from both a text and a map or globe. 
The fact that he names Amerigo Vespucci as the discoverer of the new 
world points significantly to his use of Martin Waldseemiiller’s Cosmo- 
graphiae Introductio, in which the claim for the discovery is made solely 
for the Florentine. And it also suggests the use of Waldseemiiller’s map 


37 Liber VII, cap. xlii. M. E. Borish points out this parallel in ‘Sources and Intentions of 
the Four Elements” SP xxxv, pp. 149-163. He does not, however, note that Sacrobosco 
uses the same example of the ship to prove his point. Cf. Textus de Sphaera op. cit., cap. 
sextum. The chapter heading is “De aqua sit rotunda.” 38 Op. cit. 
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and globe” on which he marked the name America, a Latin version of 
Amerigo.*° 

The reason that Waldseemiiller gives for honoring Vespucci is ad- 
vanced in almost identical terms by Rastell in the Four Elements: 


Cosmographiae Introduciio Four Elements 


But this newe lands founde lately 
Ben callyd america by cause only 
Americus dyd furst them fynde™ 


Et quarta orbis pars (quam quia 
Americus invenit Amerigen, quasi 
Americi terram sive Americam, nun 
cupare licet) sitae sunt.* 


Rastell used the Cosmogra phiae Introductio as a sort of textbook to aid 
him in discussing and defining various ‘‘poyntes of Cosmograpfy.’’* And 
he follows closely Waldseemiiller’s directions for computing distance: 


29 In 1900 Prof. J. Fischer, S.J. discovered a copy of the long lost Waldseemiiller map in 
the library of the Castle Wolfegg in Wurtemburg. See Martin Waldseemiiller, Cosmo- 
graphiae Introduction facsimile Introduction by J. Fisher, S.J. and Rev. Franz Von Weiser, 
ed. Chas. G. Herbermann (New York: U. S. Cat. Hist. Soc., 1907). The globe gores which 
have been attributed to Waldseemiiller by Fischer, de Varnhagen, and Gallois are in the 
Hauslab-Liechtenstein Collection at Vienna. The markings on the gores agree in every 
detail with Waldseemiiller’s statements concerning the differences between his map “in 
solido quam plano.” Waldseemiiller, op. cit. Intro. by Fischer, Chap. rv, pp. 23-30; F. A. de 
Varnhagen, Jos. Schoner o P. Apianus (Bienewitz): Influencia de um o outro e de varios de 
seus contemporaneos (Vienna, 1872) p. 47; L. Gallois, Les Geographes allemands de la 
Renaissance (Paris, 1890) p. 48. 

30 Prof. Fred. S. Boas, when a guest professor at Columbia University (1935), read this 
paper at one of his lectures and remarked that he was convinced after studying the parallels 
and closely examining Waldsemiiller’s map, that Rastell was greatly indebted to the cos- 
mographer for his data. 

31 Op. cit. p. xxv. Waldseemiiller explains further, ‘Nunc verso et haec partes sunt 
latius lustratae et alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium (ut in sequentibus audietur) 
inventa est quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis ingenii viro 
Amerigen quasi Americi terram, sive Americam dicendam: cum et Europa et Asia a mulier- 
ibus sua fortita sint nomina. Ejus situm et gentis mores ex bis binis Americi navigationibus 
quae sequuntur liquide intelligi datur’’ p. xxx. 2 Op. cit. 

s Cosmographiae Introductio Four Elements 

















Horizon (quem finitorem quoque dicunt) 
est sphaerae circulus major superius hemis- 
phaerium . . . ab inferiori dividens. Estque 
is in quem sub divo consistentium circum- 
ducentiumque oculos videtur obtutus de- 
ficere: qui et partem coeli visam a non visa 
dirimere cernitur. Op. cit. p. xi. Poli... 
sunt puncta coeli axem terminantia ita fixa 
ut numquam moveantur sed perpetuo 
eodem loco maneant. Jbid. p. vii. (Qua- 
drans) Cujus hic est usus: Verte eum ita ut 
per pinnularum foramina polum directe 





The sercle partynge the yerth and skye 
As ye loke streyght with your eye, 
Which is called your oryson. 

Op. cit. 


Ye see the North Staree in the skye 
Mark well ye shall benethe it spy 
That ever it doth remove. 

But this I assure you if you go 
Northwarde an hundreth myle or two 
Ye shall thynke it ryseth 
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Cosmographiae Introductio 


Quod si scire volueris quot ab uno loco 
ad alium milliaria sint, perpende dili- 
genter in quibus gradibus latitudinis 
sint talia loca et quot gradus medient 
deinde vide in formula superiori quot 
milliaria talis gradus habeat et multi- 
plica numerum, milliarium per numerum 
mediorum graduum, atque milliarium 
numerus resultabit. ... Haec per in- 
troductione ad Cosmographiam dicta 
sufficiant si te modo ammoverimus 
prius nos in depingendis tabulis typi 
generalis non omnimodo sequutos esse 
Ptholomaeum praesertim circa novas 
terras ubi in cartis marinis aliter 
animadvertimus aequatorem constitui 
quaequam Ptholomaeus faecerit.... 
Fuit igitur necesse (quod ipse sibi 
etiam faciundum ait) ad novas tem- 
poris nostri traditiones magis intendere. 
Et ita quidem temporavimus rem ut in 
plano circa novas terras et alia quae- 
piam Ptholomaeum: in solido vero 
quod plano additur descriptionem 
Americi subsequentem sectati fueri- 
mus. 


Four Elements 


Stu. Syr yf a man have such corage 


Or devocyon in pylgrymage 
Jheruzalem unto 


How many myle is it I you pray 

Exp. From hens theder to goo 

Syr as for all suche questyons 

Of townes to know the sytuacyon 
How ferr they be a sunder 

And other poyntes of cosmograpfy 

Ye shall never learn them more surely 
Than by that fygure yonder™ 


For who that fygure dyd fyrst devyse : 


It seemyth well he was wyse 

And perfyte in this scyens 

For bothe the se and lande also 

Lye trew and just as they sholde do 
I know by experyens.* 





videas et ad quod clima atque in quem 
gradum perpendiculum ceciderit eo ipso 
climate et elevationis gradu tua regio 


And how that it is nere aproched 
The poynt over the top of your head 
Which is callyd your zenyth. 








quinetiam senith atque horizontis centrum Op. cit. 
existit. 
Ibid. p. xxxviii. 

% The stage direction earlier in the play, “Hic intrat . . . Studious Desire portans fyg- 
uram,” suggests a globe rather than a map, however, Waldseemiiller’s map was of such 
large proportions and being made of wood, it could be described as a “‘fygure.” In Fr. 
Fischer’s description of it, he writes, “Although Waldseemiiller in the Cosmographiae 
Introductio remarks that his map is of larger dimensions than the globe. . . the newly 
found original print nevertheless caused a sensation on account of its impressive size, 
abundant contents, and the artistic merit of its adornment. The map consists of twelve 
sections engraved on wood, and is arranged in three zones, each of which contains four 
sections. Each section measures to its edge 4.562 cm. (18X244in.). The map, covering 
thus a space of three square meters—about 36 square feet—represents the earth’s form 
in a modified Ptolemaid coniform projection with curved meridians.” Waldseemiiller 
op. cit. Intro. pp. 16-17. See also Chas. G. Herbermann, “The Waldseemiiller Map of 
1507” Hist. Records and Studies (U. S. Catholic Hist. Soc., 1904) vol. 3, pp. 320-342. 

3 Op. cit. % Op. cit. pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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Almost immediately Rastell follows up this speech with an illustrated 
lecture on geography delivered by his mouthpiece, Experyens. As was 
mentioned above, it appears most likely that he used the 1507 edition of 
Waldseemiiller’s map.*7 And the reference to Rome, which “in the 
myddes doth ly’’** suggests that he is calling attention to the double eagle 
and the papal keys, symbols which Waldseemiiller uses to mark the city: 


Ex. Syr this ys ynglande lyeng here 
And this is skotlandy that Joyneth hym nere 
Compassyd a boute every where 
With the occian see rownde 
And next from them westwardly 
Here by hym selfe alone doth ly 
Ireland that holsome grounde 
Here than is the narowe seey 
To Calyce and Boleyne the next wey 
And flaunders in this parte 
Here lyeth fraunce next hym joynynge 
And spaynn southwarde from thens standynge 
And portyngale in this quart 
This countrey is callyd Italye 
Beholde where Rome in the myddes doth ly 
And Naples here be yonde 
And this lytell See that here is 
Is callyd the Gulfe of Venys 
And here Venys doth stande 
As for Almayne lyeth this way 
Here lyeth denmark and norway 
And northwarde on this syde 
There lyeth Iselonde where men do fyshe 
But be yonde that so colde it is 
No man may there abyde 
This See is called the Great Occyan 


Tyll nowe within this xx yere 


37 Waldseemiiller discarded his belief that Vespucci discovered the new world and did not 
use the name America on his Carta Marina (1515). See The Oldest Map bearing the name 
America of the year 1507 and the Carta Marina of the year 1516 by Martin Waldseemiiller 
ed. Jos. Fischer, S.J. and Rev. Franz von Weiser (Innsbruck: Wagner’s Univ. Press, 1903) 
p. 33. A thousand copies of the Map were printed by 1508. Waldseemiiller wrote to his 
friend Ringman, “Cum dis diebus Bachanalibus solatii causa, qui mihi mos est, in Ger- 
maniam venissem e Gallia: seu potius ex Vogesi oppido, cui nomen Sancto Deo dato, ubi 
ut nostri meo potissimum ductu labore, licet plerique alii falso sibi passim ascribant, Cos- 
mographiam universalem tam solidam quam planam non sine gloria et laude per orbem 
disseminatam nuper composuimus: depinximus: et impressimus.” D’Avezac-Macaya, op. 
cit., pp. 109-110. * The line italicized in the passage below. 
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Westwarde be founde new landes 
That we never harde tell of before this 
By wrytynge nor other meanys 

Yet many nowe have ben there.*® 


Rastell continues the description of the new world but not without 
lamenting the ill-luck of those mariners who set out in search of it and 
missed their goal. Prof. Boas has pointed out an autobiographical refer- 
ence in the speech, and proves from early records that Rastell was one 
of the many ill-fated pilots who attempted a voyage.*® But some, Rastell 
claims, had been successful and had “sailed streyght by the coast side 
above 5000 myle.” There can be no doubt that he knew of the discoveries 
of Columbus, the Cabots and Vespucci because accounts of their respec- 
tive travels had been printed and widely circulated throughout Europe.“ 
But as Prof. Tucker Brooke remarks, “‘it is more probable that the author 
refers to the discovery of the new-lands, not by Columbus but by Ves- 


39 Op. cit. Though the evidence is fairly conclusive that Rastell used the (1507) Map’ 
M. E. Borish writes in “Sources and Intentions of The Four Elements” SP, xxxv, pp. 149- 
163, “There is nothing in the Cosmographiae Introductio . . . to support Harrisse’s sugges- 
tion (Henry Harrisse, John Cabot The Discoverer of North America [London: 1896] p. 166) 
that this work was used by the dramatist.” Prof. Borish claims that Rastell used Reisch’s 
map, Typus universaiis terrae included in the (1515) edition of the Margarita Philosophica. 
The crudely drawn north American continent on this map is inscribed “‘Zoana Mela.”’ And 
the south American continent is marked “Paria sev Prisilia, Caput s. crucis, Boceia.” The 
text on the reverse of the map reads “Nova terrae descriptio; Nova terrae succincta de- 
scriptio.” Then follows the short description: “(Omnium terrae ambitum ad coeli spatium 
puncti obtinere rationem Astronomicis demonstrationibus constat. Ita ut si ad coelestis 
globi magnitudinam conferatur et nihil spacii prorsus breve indicetur.” G. Reisch, Mar- 
garita Philosophica (Argentoraco: J. Gruninger, 1515). Prof. G. B. Parks in “The Geogra- 
phy of the Interlude of the Four Elements’ PQ, xxvut, pp. 251-262 claims that Rastell’s map 
is lost, and he believes it must have lecked a South American continent. 

40 F, S. Boas, of. cit., p. 8. 

41 The letter De Insulis which Columbus wrote to his patron Gabriel Sanchez, describing 
his first voyage to the new world was printed in Seville in 1493. H. Harrisse in the Bib. 
Vetustissima Americana (New York: 1866) lists sixteen editions between 1493-95. It was 
popular throughout Europe, and particularly in Germany. Johannes Stamler in a letter to 
Jacob Locher, prefixed to the former’s Dyalogus (Augustensis: E. Oglin and G. Nadler, 
1507) quotes Columbus opening sentence almost verbatim: 

Columbus Stamler 

De insulis Indiae supra Gangem Scripsisti nuper ut de insulis 

nuper inventis. Harrisse, op. cit. super Gangem dudum inventis . . . 
certiorem redderem. Op. cit. 

See writer’s article “Johannes Stamler’s Dyalogus’”” PMLA, uu, 989-997. For a complete 

bibliography of, Vespucci’s works see Sabin, 99327-99383c. This section was prepared by 

Dr. Wilberforce Eames. The Cabots discoveries on the North American continent are de- 

scribed by Peter Martire, De Rebus Oceanicis et Orbe novo (Seville, 1515); also Harrisse, 

John Cabot, op. cit. 
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pucci and Cabot.” It is strange that Rastell does not mention Columbus 
either by name or give him at least a veiled tribute as he does Cabot: 


And also what an honorable thynge 
Bothe to the realme and to the kynge 
To have had his damynyon extendynge 
There into so farre a grounde 

Which the noble kynge of late memory 
The most wyse prynce the vii Herry 
Causyd furst for to be founde* 


Of the three mariners, Vespucci fares best. Besides being called by Ras- 
tell the discoverer of the new world, he is without doubt the mariner 
who sailed “5000 myle” along the coast. His several trips down the east 
coast of North and South America are described in the Quattour Voyages 
which Waldseemiiller bound-in with the Cosmographiae Introductio. 
Vespucci writes of sailing northward along the mainland, 


. .. sub parelello qui cancri tropicum describit unum polus orizontis ejusdem se 
xxiii gradibus elevat in fine climatis secundi. ... Postea aiunt portum illum 
terramque derelinquentes ac secundum collem transnavigantes et terram ipsam 
visu semper sequentes.“ 


When he had sailed “Decc. lxx leucas’“ north from the twenty-third 
parallel, he reached according to Waldseemiiller’s map, thirty-eight de- 
grees north latitude. 

In the third voyage, he writes of guiding his ship by the “South pole” 
star, and reaching the fifty-second meridian: 


... geret in tantum pervagatim fuimus ut meridianum polum super horizonta 
illum lii gradibus sublimatum invenerimus.“ 


The entire length of these several voyages extending from 38 degrees N. 
lat. to 52 degrees S. lat. amounts to 90 degrees which reduced to miles 
equals 5400 or “above 5000 myle.” To reduce the 90 degrees to miles, 
Rastell had simply to quarter Reisch’s estimate of the world’s circum- 
ference (21,600) or use Waldseemiiller’s distance chart.” 

Rastell’s descriptive passages showing the life and customs of peoples 
in the new world seem greatly influenced by Vespucci’s account: 


Voyages Four Elements 


Neminem in hac gente legem aliquam And what a great meritoryouse dede 
observare vidimus nec quidem judei It were to have the people instructed 
aut mauri nuncupari solide quaerunt Tolyve more vertuously 

cuin ipsis gentilibus aut paganis multo 


® Brooke, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 8 Op. cit. “ Waldseemiiller, op. cit., p. xvii. 
 Tbid., pp. xciv-scv.  Waldseemiiller, op. cit., p. xxxvi. 
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deteriores sint. Etenim non persen- 
simus que sacrificia ulla faciant aut quo 
loca orationi suae domos aliquas ha- 
beant horum vitam (quae omnino 
voluptuosa est).‘7 


Ipsaeque illorum domus campanarum 
instar constructae sunt firmiter ex 
magnis arboribus solidate palmarum 
soliis.5° 

Heccine gens victualibus quae in terra 
solida sunt penitus carent quinymmo 
ex piscibus quos in mari piscantur 
vivunt. Etenim apud eos qui magni 
piscatores existunt piscium ingens ha- 
bundat copia ex quibus ipsi plurimos 
turtures ac quamque bonos pisces alios 
plures ultro nobis obtulerunt.” 


Ferro metallisque aliis carent: sed pro 
ferro bestiarum pisciumuae dentibus 
suas sagittas armant quas etiam (ut 
fortiores existant) una quoque saepe 
praeurunt.™ 


And also to know god their maker 

Which as yet live all bestly 

For they nother know God nor the 
devell 

Nor never harde tell of hevyn nor hell. 


Buyldynge nor house they have none 
at all 
But wodes, cots and cavys small.‘ 


Fysche they have so great plente 
That in havyns take and slayne they be 
With stavys withouten fayle.™ 


For they use no maner of yron 
Nother in tole nor other wepon.* 


In the last part of this lengthy description of the world, Rastell divides 
it into four parts in much the same manner that Waldseemiiller does in 


the Cosmographiae Introductio: 


Et (ut ab ea in qua sumus parte 
incipiamus) ad Europae miditullium 
Rhomanas aquilas (quae regibus Euro- 
pae dominatur) posuimus atque clave 
summi patris patrum in signi ipsam 
fere Europam (quae Rhomanam ec- 
clesiam profitetur) cinximus. Aphricam 
paene omnem et Asiae partem signavi- 
mus lunulis ... Sarmaticam Asiaticam 
notavimus anchoris quas magnus Tar- 
tarus pro insigni habet. Crux rubea 
praesbyterum Joannem (quiet orientali 
et meridionali Indiae praeest atque in 
Biberith sedem tenet) representat. 
Denique in quartam terrae partem per 
inclytos Castiliae et Lusitaniae reges 


«7 Tbid., p. liii. 
81 Op. cit. 


4 Op. cit. 


% Waldseemiiller, of. cit., p. xlix. 


49 Thid. 
52 Waldseemiiller, of. cit., p. kxxxi. 


The Soudans contrey lyeth here by 

The great Turke on the north syde 
doth ly 

A man of merveylous strengthe 

This sayde north parte is callyd 
Europa 

And this southe parte callyd affrica 

This eest part is callyd ynde 

This quarter is India minor 

And this quarter India major 

The lande of Preter John 


But estwarde on the see syde 
A prynce there is that rulyth wyde 
Callyd the Cane of Catowe 


50 Waldseemiiller, op. cit., p. liii. 
8 Op. cit. 
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repertam eorundem ipsorum insignia 
posuimus.™ 


And this is called the great eest see 
Which goth all a longe this wey 
Towardes the new landis agayne.* 


V. Of the generacyon and cause of stone and metall and of plantis and herbys. 


Rastell does not develop this point. The following short passage seems 
to be based on the argument of Bartholomeus Angelicus’ De Proprietati- 
bus Rerum translated by John de Trevisa: 


Concerning the properties of thynges 
Elementis ben four and so there ben 
four qualytees of elementes of which 
every body that hath a soul is com- 
posed and made as of matter. And 
namely mannys body that is noblest 


Four Elements 


Remember that thou art compound 
and create 

Of these elementis as other creaturis be 

Yet they have not all lyke noble estate 

For plantis and herbys growe and be 

















among all the elementes and moost insensate.*” 
nobly ordeyned among all thinges that 
ben composed and made of dyverse 


thynges.®* 


VI. Of the generacyon and cause of well spryngs and ryvers and the cause of 
hote fumys that come out of the yerth, and of the cause of the bathys of water 
in the yerth which be perpetuaily hote. 


Rastell seems to have depended in great part on Caxton’s Mirrour for 
his data in the last five points. (There is no development of the sixth 
point in the Four Elements.) 

Mirrour 

“How the water renneth by and thurgh therthe.”’ (chap. xix) 

Water like the blood runs through the veins in man’s body and gooth out and 
yssueth in somme place, alle in lyke wyse renneth the water out by the fountains 
and welles.®* 

In another place sourdeth water which is hoot, and that ther myght be scalded 
therein a pygge or ghoos, which be called bathes or baynes naturell.® 

... the sulphur catcheth fyre and brenneth, lyke as a fornayce all brennyng 
shold doo. And the water that hath his cours by thyse vaynes become also hoot 
as fyre.™ 


VII. Of the cause of the ebb and flode of the see. 


Mirrour Four Elements 
“Of the vertue of heven and of the 
sterres.”’ (chap. viii) 
55 Op. cit., reverse of chart facing p. xxviii. 58 Op. cit. 57 Op. cit. 
58 Op. cit. Liber quartus. 59 Op. cit., p. 109. * Tbid., p. 110. 


© Ibid. 
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And the see also floweth and ebbeth in Of the sterris and planetts by whose in- 


his course every moneth. ... But all 


this happeth by the mone which is one 
of the seven planetes.* 


fluence 
The see is compellyd to ebbe and flowe 
dayly.@ 


The arrangement of the last three points and the subject matter con- 
tained in them correspond exactly to chapters xxv to xxx inclusive in the 


Mirrour. 


VIII. Of the cause of rayne, snowe and hayle. 


Mirrour 
“How the clowdes and rayne come 
comynly.” (chap. xxv) 


When the soone spredeth his rayes 
upon therthe and upon the marshes, 
he .. . draweth up the moisture which 
he enhaunseth on hye. But this is a 
moisture subtyl .. . and is named va- 
pour; and it mounteth up unto the 
myddle of thayer, and there disem- 
bleth and cometh to gydre and obydeth 
ther....And when it groweth over 
thycke, it becometh water which falleth 
on the erthe.™ 


“Of ffrostes and snowes.” (chap. xxvi) 


Four Elements 

And though the water be gross and 
hevy 

Yet nothynge so grose as the yerth I 
wys 

Therefore by hete it is vaporyd up 
lyghtly 

And in the ayre makyth cloudys and 
mysts 

But as sone as ever that it grosely is 

Gederyd to gyder it descendyth agayne 

And causyth uppon the yerth hayle 
snow and rayne.® 


“Of haylle and of tempests.” (chap. xxvii) 
The last two points are not developed by Rastell. 
IX. Of the cause of the wyndys and thonder. 


Mirrour 


“Of lyghtnynges and of thonders.” (chap. xxviii) 
“For to knowe how the wyndes growe and come.” (chap. xxix) 


X. Of the cause of the lyghtnynge of blasying sterrys and flamys fleynge in 


the ayre. 
Mirrour 


“Of the fyre and of the sterres that seem to fall.” (chap. xxx) 


And ther is seen ofte under this ayer soome sparkles of fyre, and seme that they 
were sterres. Of which men say they be sterres which goon rennyng.... But 
they be none; but it is a maner of fyre that groweth in thayer of somme drye 
vapour which hath no moisture within it . . . (the sun draws up the vapor and 
when it is “over hye” it is set on fire). And when it is grete and the ayer drye, 
it cometh al brennyng unto therthe.* 
E.izABETH M. NUGENT 
Hunter College 


8 Op. cit. 
85 Op. cit. 


®8 Op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
% Op. cit., p. 122. 


Op. cit., p. 117. 
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VII 


THE MEXICAN BACKGROUND OF ALARCON 
(Printed from Bulletin Hispanique page proof, dated May 27, 1940) 


I. THE TRADITION OF THE DRAMA IN MEXICO 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


T is generally conceded that what differentiates the best work of Alar- 

cén from that of his contemporaries in Spain is the serious moral pur- 
pose and the very practical code of morality that he develops. His best 
plays are also marked by realism of plot and characterization. They are, 
moreover, remarkably clean and free from objectionable elements. This 
is the spirit of his best plays and this is the spirit, too, of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Mexico as he knew it. 

It must be remembered that Alarcén grew up in a part of the world, 
and in a city, where the Spanish element of the population was but a 
handful compared with the large numbers of Indians, mestizos, and criol- 
los.1 It was not, therefore, a society dominated by purely Spanish tradi- 
tions. A great missionary work was going on among the Indians in and 
around Mexico City under the aegis of the Franciscan Order. 

In 1524 twelve Franciscan friars reached Mexico City prepared to 
undertake the spiritual conquest of New Spain.? The friars were con- 
fronted by a civilization in which drunkenness, concubinage, sorcery, and 
human sacrifice were not considered wrong. They had to find ways, there- 
fore, to teach the Indians Christian standards of morality. They had to 
teach the doctrine of marriage held by the Catholic church and induce 
Indians to give up their extra wives. They had to teach the Indians tem- 
perance and get them to give up pulque, peyote, and other vices. 

By some happy inspiration the missionaries conceived the idea of 
teaching the Indians practical morality through plays written in the 
Mexican language.’ They realized that their method of teaching had to 
be graphic and concrete if they hoped to make any impression on the 


1 Joaquin Garcfa Icazbalceta in “La antigua ciudad de México,” Obras, Biblioteca de 
autores mexicanos, 1, (Mexico, 1896), p. 361, note 2, says: ‘Roberto Thompson, que estuvo 
en México en 1556, dice que la cuidad no tenfa arriba de mil qui nientos vecinos espafioles, 
pero que los indios avecindados en los barrios pasaban de trescientos mil.”’ By the end of 
the century, of course, the proportion of Spaniards was larger, but the natives still out- 
numbered the Europeans. The Biblioteca will hereafter be referred to as B. A. M. 

? Icazbalceta. ‘La Iglesia y convento de San Francisco de México,”’ Obras, 1 (Mexico, 
1896), p. 385. 

* See Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, ‘“‘Comédies en langue nahualt,” in Congrés interna- 
tional des Américanistes, XII® session (Paris, 1902), p. 1, 2, and P. Mariano Cuevas, His- 
toria de la iglesia en México, (I Tlalpam, 1921), p. 383. 
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Indian neophytes.‘ The plays they produced, therefore, had to be realis- 
tic’ and had to have an application to real life. Since drunkenness was an 
almost ineradicable vice among the natives, these Franciscan friars pre- 
sented on the stage a drunken Indian when they put on a play dealing 
with St. Francis preaching to the birds.* As drunken Indians actually did 
disturb Mass at that and at a later period, the situation represented was 
thoroughly realistic. St Francis was in the midst of his sermon when the 
Indian came in singing and causing a great disturbance. St. Francis lec- 
tured him on the subject, but the Indian kept right on making a noise; 
so the Saint had some devils drag him off to a realistically portrayed 
inferno. 

Another fundamental aspect of Aztec civilization was the belief in 
witchcraft, magic, and devil lore. This had proved and continued to prove 
the stumbling-block of the Church in New Spain. In the play just men- 
tioned St. Francis went on with his sermon. Suddenly some sorceresses 
appeared upon the scene with magic potions, brews for married women.’ 
They too were consigned to hell. Thus did the friars try to make the 
drama a practical medium for religious and moral instruction. 

This practical and realistic mode of teaching was applied in still an- 
other type of play. When La conguista de Jerusalén was produced in 1539, 
the hordes of Indians who played the part of infidels were actually bap- 
tized then and there.* In La natividad de San Juan (1538), an actual bap- 
tism took the place of the circumcision: the new-born babe, the parents 
and friends of the family really took part in the play.® 

The Franciscans, of course, were not dramatists; so they naturally 
used existing Spanish plays and added and subtracted elements until they 
had a play that would fit the new environment.’ The constant cry of the 
church in New Spain was “no dar mal ejemplo a los indios.’”’ For this 
reason Spanish plays were pruned of undesirable elements. When La des- 
truccion de Jerusalén was performed, the scene in which the mothers eat 
their own children was omitted." In such a play as El Sacrificio de Isaac 

4 José Marfa Vigil, Resetia histérica de la literatura mexicana, Mexico, n. d., p. 102. 

5 The stage setting of the Franciscan plays in Mexico was undoubtedly far in advance of 
any used in Spain at that time. That was the Indian contribution. As the Indians were as- 
tonishingly talented in the arts and crafts, they represented very concretely everything that 
happened on the stage. See the description of the stage setting of Adén y Eva, 1538, in Fray 
Toribio de Benavente o Motolin{a, Historia de los indios de la Nueva Espana (Barcelona, 
1914), Part 1, Chapter 15. 

6 Motolinfa, op. cit., loc. cit. No title is given for this play. It was performed in 1539. 

7 Motolinfa, op. cit., loc. cit.: “Tornaba luego el santo a proceder en el sermén, y salfan 
unas hechiceras muy bien contrahechas, que con bebedizos en esta tierra muy facilmente 
hacen malparir a las prefiadas... ” 8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 

10 Francisco de Icaza. “Orfgenes del teatro en México,” Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espafola, 1915, p. 58, p. 60, note 1. 1 Tbid, 
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the relationship between Abraham and his Egyptian concubine Hagar 
was left so vague that the Indians never suspected that she was more 
than a friend of the family or, at most, a sister of Abraham.” It would 
never do to let the natives know that concubinage existed in Biblical times! 

Thus it will be seen that in Mexico every effort was made to have plays 
as clean and decent as possible so that the Indian wards of Church and 
State would not be led astray. That this was not always the spirit of even 
the religious drama in Spain is well known to all students of the subject.” 
In Spain in the early sixteenth century even members of the clergy pro- 
duced plays whose irreverent and salacious elements would not have been 
tolerated in New Spain. In Mexico the Spanish element of the population 
tried to introduce indecent dances in connection with the Corpus Cristi 
festival; but the church led by a Franciscan Archbishop, forbade them. 
Interested in the evangelization of the natives, the church made a greater 
effort to control dramatic production than it did in the mother country. 
This means that the drama in New Spain was dominated by the mission- 
ary zeal characteristic of the period. The spirit of sixteenth-century 
Mexico, then, was certainly not that of sixteenth-century Spain. In the 
Mexico of that period no liberal spirit is evident. Even the Inquisition 
functioned there with more zeal than in the mother country. A perusal 
of the unpublished correspondence of the Mexican Inquisition with the 
Inquisitor General in Spain reveals the fact that the Mexican officials 
often complained that inspection of book shipments was very lax at the 
port of Seville. They begged and prayed that prohibited and other unde- 
sirable books be kept out of the Indies.“ As for the drama, the zeal of the 
Inquisition in New Spain went so far as to order performed before it all 
“comedias, representaciones, pasos espirituales y profanos.””’ This decree 


12 Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Sacrificio de Isaac, Auto en lengua mexicana (Florence, 
1899), ““Advertencia,” p. 4. Icaza, who discusses this auéo in the article abovementioned, 
expresses surprise that the missionaries should have presented a play dealing with the 
subject of sacrifice inasmuch as the terrible sacrificial rites of the Aztec religion had not yet 
been forgotten. The play was undoubtedly used, however, to teach the Indians that human 
sacrifice is wrong, since God in the aufo expressly forbids it. 

13 For the drama in Spain consult J. P. W. Crawford, The Spanish Drama before Lope de 
Vega (Philadelphia, 1922). 

4 Archivo Hist6rico Nacional, Madrid, Secci6n vi, Suprema Inauisicién, Libro IV, 
“Registro de cartas y despachos,” 1-1050 ff. A letter of April 16, 1600, referring to books, 
says in part: “vienen sin hacerse en ellos las enmiendas que estan mandadas por el catdlogo, 
y en la persona que visita los libros allf hay descuido. Suplicamos a V. S*. mande . . . que 
de aquf adelante hay en el visitarlos muy particular cuidado.” 

% The text of the decree of 1598 is reproduced in Fernandez del Castillo, “Libros y 
libreros del siglo xv1,” Publicaciones del Archivo General de la Nacién, v1 (Mexico, 1914), 
p. 533 ff. As the decree says “de cuatro o cinco afios a esta parte,” the date when this 
censorship went into effect must have been 1593 or 1594. 
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went into effect about 1593. Before this time the censorship had been, as 
in the mother country, in the hands of the bishop and officers appointed 
by them. But between 1593 and 1598 this censorship was taken over by 
the entire body of the Inquisition. In 1598 it was turned over to the Ordi- 
nario del Santo Oficio, as the noise of the actors interfered with the other 
activities of that body. 

It was in this atmosphere that Alarcén grew up. During his school days 
in Mexico City rigid censorship of the drama obtained. The plays Alar- 
cén saw were undoubtedly very clean and decent. In spite of the fact 
that the Inquisition had to exercise such watchful care over plays and 
books toward the end of the century, the missionary spirit of the drama 
had not died out. 

During the latter half of the century a devoted group of Franciscan 
friars was still directing the education of the Indians in and around 
Mexico City. We are concerned here with only two members of the 
group, Fray Juan de Torquemada and Fray Juan Bautista. These men 
were connected at different times with one of the most important centers 
of Franciscan labors in Mexico: the church known as the Capilla de San 
José delos Naturales situated hard by the Monastery of St. Francis.’* It was 
in spite of its name the largest church in Mexico and rivalled the Cathe- 
dral in the brilliance of its functions. Here most of the Indians of Mexico 
City congregated, together with other elements of the population.’ Here 
Sunday afternoon sermons during Lent and Advent, attended by large 
numbers of Spaniards and natives,'* urged repentance and confession of 
sins. The sermons dealt with the hard facts of everyday life: drinking, 
stealing, lying, immorality, slander, gluttony, and other homely vices.'® 
And they were copiously illustrated with examples taken from real life. 
To make more vivid to the Indian what happened to the evil-doer, some 
of these examples were dramatized.”® This type of play was called a 

16 Torquemada, Los veinte i un libros rituales i monarchia indiana (Madrid, 1723), 
Book xx, Chapter 79. 

17 Torquemada, of. cit., Book xvu, Chapter 8. Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana 
(Mexico, 1870), Part 1, Book 1v, Chapter 20. 

18 Torquemada, op. cit., Book xx, Chapter 79. 

19 See Fray Juan Baptista, A Jesu Christo S. N. ofrece este sermonario en lengua mexicana 
su indigno sieruo . . . , (Mexico, 1606).The copy in the Garcfa Collection lacks the title page, 
but it is given by José T. Medina in La imprenta en México, I, (México, 1909), p. 30. The 
celebrated Bernardino de Sahagin, in Histoire générale des choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne, 
Paris, 1880, says in the Prologue to the Tenth Book: “Si l’on veut porter une sérieuse atten- 
tion sur la prédication évangélique et apostolique, on verra clairement que les prédicateurs 
catholiques ont pour devoir de s’occuper des vertus et des vices, dans le but de détourner des 
uns et d’attirer vers les autres.” 

2 Torquemada, op. cit., loc. cit. See also Juan Bautista, “‘Prélogo del autor,” in Confes- 
sionario en lengua mexicana ¥y castellana,(Mexico, 1599), reproduced by Icazbalceta, Biblio- 
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Neixcuitilli, an Aztec word meaning an example or guide for one’s con- 
duct.” The two Franciscans mentioned were responsible for the introduc- 
tion of these dramatized ejemplos sometime during the 1580’s or 1590's. 
Fray Juan de Torquemada said he had composed many such “‘comedias”’ 
and stated that their use became general among missionary workers.” 
Though little is known of this type of play, it seems to have enjoyed great 
popularity in Mexico and was still performed in the late seventeenth 
century.” 

There was nothing romantic about the Franciscan dramain Mexico dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. The tradition was didactic and practical. It is 
certainly true that Spain too produced some serious plays and some plays 
whose purpose was to teach.™ But these plays were the exception rather 
than the rule. Many Spanish plays had elements that would not have 
been tolerated in Mexico.™ Perhaps that type of play could even be 
called the tradition of the mother country. 

Alarcén was probably a frequent spectator in the Capilla de San José. 
As a member of the Audiencia his work took him into that part of the 
city. Someone will doubtless object that Alarcén certainly could not profit 





grafia mexicana del siglo 16 (Mexico, 1886), p. 350 ff. Francisco del Paso y Troncoso has 
translated an Indian play which deals with the theme of the glutton. He calls it La petite 
Vieille et le gamin son petit fils. This was published in the Comédies en langue nahualt already 
mentioned. The existence of such a play may indicate a tradition. Though it is a farce, the 
glutton is punished.—Ferndndez Guerra y Orbe, A., Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza 
(Madrid, 1871), p. 127, 129-130, speaks of the farces performed in Mexico. 

21 Rémi Siméon, Dictionnaire de la langue nahualt ou mexicaine (Paris, 1885). 

2 Torquemada, op. cit., loc. cit.: “introduxe las Representaciones de los exemplos los 
Domingos, y hice en la Lengua Mexicana estas dichas Comedias, o Representaciones, que 
fueron de mucho fruto a estas gentes, y aora lo son; porque desde entonces ia se acostum- 
bran, por algunos Ministros, en muchas partes, o haciendolas ellos de nuevo, o aprovechan- 
dose de las muchas que yo tengo hechas, y otras, que el P. Fr. Juan Bautista . . . hico de 
mucha elegancia y erudicién.” 

3 Tcazbalceta, “Introducci6én” in Cologuios espirituales y sacramentales . . . del presbtlero 
Fernén Gonsélez de Eslava (Mexico, 1877), p. xxiii, note 1. 

% Léo Rouanet, Coleccion de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI, Biblioteca Hispdnica 
vols. v-vimt. Such plays as La residencia del hombre (1x and 1), Aulo de la lepra de Naaman 
(xvi), Auto del Emperador Juveniano (xxi), Aucto de la Verdad y la Mentira (xv) and 
others have a serious moral purpose. Most of them, however deal with general virtues and 
vices and the emphasis is usually on plot rather than on character. The Aucto de Tobtas 
(xx) is a better example, perhaps, of the type of play that must have gone into the making 
of the Alarconian comedia de cardcter. 

*5 Such plays as Egloga de Cristino y Febea by Juan del Encina; Egloga nueva by Diego 
Durdn (?); La comedia prédiga by Luis de Miranda; Farsa del matrimonio, Farsa de la he- 
chicera, Farsa de Tamar—all by Diego Sénchez de Badajoz; the plays of Torres Naharro, 
and others too numerous to mention. See Crawford, of. cit., pp. 34, 51, 78,81, 106, 110 et pas- 
sim. 
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by the Indian plays because he did not know the language. We have no 
positive proof that he knew Mexican, but we may infer that he did. It 
would be strange that Alarcén, a criollo living in Mexico in the sixteenth 
century, knew nothing of the Indian language if Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, living there in the seventeenth, could write poems in it. Alarcén’s 
father must certainly have known it or he could not have dealt with the 
Indians as a miner in Tasco. Alarcén’s brother Pedro held his benefice in 
Tenango because he knew Mexican.” And Hernando Ruiz de Alarcén, 
who is reputed to have been his brother, wrote a treatise on Indian super- 
stitions which shows a knowledge of the language.” So far as Alarcén 
himself was concerned, it does not seem possible that he could have prose- 
cuted with any success the pulque cases entrusted to him if he had no 
knowledge of the Mexican language.** Criollos, moreover, in New Spain 
usually learned it.2* Even the Spaniards spoke a corrupt Mexican which 
the Indians could understand.*° Moreover, according to reliable evidence, 
Spaniards attended the Indian plays in large numbers. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is to be supposed that Alarcén, given his fondness for the 
theater, must surely have frequented the Capilla de San José. 

In view of this background in Mexico, it is not surprising that Alar- 
c6n’s best work should have been didactic and that it should have 
stressed every-day virtues and vices. It is hard to see how Alarcén, born 
and raised in a country where the ecclesiastical spirit reigned supreme, 
could have incorporated in his plays the conventional morality of the 
Spanish comedia. What Sefior Henriquez Urefia terms his personal moral 
code was the missionary code of the New World and of ecclesiastical 
literature in general.*' It had found expression at an earlier period in the 
Christian exempla and it may be for this reason that Torquemada and 
Juan Bautista called their plays ejemplos.” Perhaps Alarcén was even 
recalling these plays of New Spain in the closing lines of Las paredes oyen: 


% See my “Apuntes y documentos nuevos para la biograffa de Don Juan Rufz de Alarcén 
y Mendoza,” Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola de la Historia, xcv (Madrid, 1929), p. 68. 

27 Tratado de las supersticiones . . . de los naturales de la Nueva Espana (1629), (Mexico, 
1892). 28 See my A puntes, pp. 76-78. 

29 Tcazbalceta, “La instruccién pfiblica en México durante el siglo xvi,” Biblioteca de 
autores mexicanos, 1, p. 262: ‘La forzosa comunicacién cuotidiana con los indfgenas, y lo 
muy extendida que estaba entre los criollos la lengua mexicana, ocasioné6 la introduccién de 
muchas palabras de ella en el trato coman . . .” 

30 “Prélogo,”’ Sermonariv { cazbalceta, Bibliografia mexicana, p. 362). 

81 The ideas in Alarc6n’s plays are to be found in Juan Bautista’s Sermonario and in other 
missionary writers. 

% The dramatized ejemplo was advocated as a means of purifying the drama by the inter- 
locutors of the anonymous Didlogos de las comedias (1620?), published by D. Emilio Co- 
tarelo y Mori, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en Espana (Madrid, 
1904). See pp. 225-230. 
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Y pues este ejemplo ven 
Suplico a vuesas mercedes. 
Miren que oyen las paredes, 
Y a toda ley hablar bien. 


Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Alarcén and the missionaries 
embodied in their work the ideas of the clerical exempla of an earlier 
period ;* and if from one point of view Alarcén is the most modern of the 
Spanish dramatists of that period, he is at the same time the most medie- 
val. 

Of all his contemporaries, Francisco de Quevedo was the only one who 
recognized Alarcén for what he was. In his Sétira contra Don Juan de 
Alarcén he says: 


¢Quién como lego aprendié 
La doctrina y la cartilla? 


Quién parece con sotana 
Empanada de ternera? 


Y ¢quién, por lo extraordinario 
Se viste un escapulario? 


Quién, siendo esquilén de ermita, 
Un costal de huesos es? 


Corcovilla.* 


It would perhaps not have been any great exaggeration if Alarcén’s con- 
temporaries had named him “el fraile franciscano de la Nueva Espafia.”’ 

As a resident of Mexico during the late sixteenth century, Alarcén 
came in contact with still another tradition of the drama: that of the 
Spanish element of the population. As higher education in Mexico for 
criollos and Spaniards was in the hands of the Jesuits, the Augustinians, 
and Dominicans,* Alarcén must have been brought in contact with a 
more elegant type of play than that produced by the Franciscans. The 


% Biblioteca de autores espanoles, xx, (Madrid, 1852), p. 62. This will be referred to here- 
after as B. A. E. Also compare the concluding lines of Quien engana mds a quien. 

* Even the Huehuetlatolli, conversations between a father and a son, supposedly of Aztec 
origin (translated by Juan Bautista, Alonso de Molina, Juan de Torquemada and others), 
show the influence of the Disciplina clericalis, Castigos y documentos del Rey Don Sancho, El 
libro de los castigos by Don Juan Manuel and other similar Christian forms. See Coleccién de 
documentos para la historia mexicana, published by Antonio Pefiafiel (Mexico, 1897). 

% B.A. E., XX, pp. xxx-xxxii. 

% Gonzalez Pefia, Historia de la literatura mexicana (Mexico, 1928), pp. 12-13. The Do- 
minicans and Augustinians even had chairs in the University of Mexico as can be gathered 
from a letter in the Archivo de Indias, Audiencia de México, “Cartas y expedientes del 
Virrey vistos en e] Consejo,” 58-3-18. 
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Jesuit Colegios specialized in the humanities and in the niceties of literary 
expression. Classical authors were adopted as models. Terence was very 
popular in New Spain if one is to judge by the books shipped there from 
Spain.*” This literary tradition found expression, of course, in the plays 
produced by the Jesuits and to some extent in those of the Dominicans.** 
The purpose of the plays was always serious, and sometimes the moral 
was taught in such a realistic way that many were converted. Such was 
the case at any rate with El Triunfo de los santos, performed in 1578.** 

The history of the secular drama in Mexico is rather obscure. There is 
little evidence of dramatic companies in New Spain before the end of the 
sixteenth century. A letter of March 28, 1604, written by the Viceroy to 
the King would indicate that the secular drama did not become popular 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century.*® That it existed toward 
the close of the preceding century, however, is amply proved by this 
letter and by the decree of the Inquisition already cited in which the noise 
of the actresses is specifically mentioned. This decree gives ample evi- 
dence, too, that nothing indecent was permitted in secular plays. That 
the purpose of the drama as a whole in New Spain was serious and not 
frivolous may be gathered from a passage in the Epéstola al insigne Her- 
nando de Herrera, written in Mexico by Eugenio Salazar de Alarcén to- 
ward the end of the century: 


Ya el preguntar, y responder perfecto 
Las Musas en didlogo se atreven 
Con gusto del oyente mAs discreto. 

No faltan ya Poetas que reprueben 
Con s&tira mordaz y airado celo 
A los que iniquidad y vicios beben. 


Ya el cémico que bien lo bueno alaba 


37 Libros y libreros del siglo X VI, pp. 263-281. 

88 It is not to be supposed that these primitive dramatists concerned themselves with 
literary theory. Yet it seems likely that they unconsciously applied, as did Italian critics, the 
Averroistic interpretation of the Aristotelian “enthymeme” or example. Thus teaching by 
example came to be the tradition in New Spain. The Horatian principle of the “utile et 
dulce” was never lost sight of, yet the “utile” was given the preference. This may explain 
why Alarc6n emphasized the useful, whereas Lope chose what was pleasant. 

39 Icazbalceta, Bibliografta, p. 414, quotes the letter of Father Morales in which this play 
is described: “que no parecfa ser sola representacién, como se vié claramente en el efecto 
que obr6 el Sefior, de un nunca visto sentimiento y lagrimas y conversién de muchos a su 
divino servicio, publicando lo que no habfan hecho muchos sermones les habfa Dios comu- 
nicado con estra obra, y que bastara a convertir turcos que se hallaran presentes . . .” 

# Archivo de Indias, Audiencia de México, “Cartas . . . ”: 58-3-15: “En esta ciudad se 
havia comenzado (antes de mi venida) el uso de las comedias y después crecié y se multi- 
plicaron compafifas que no prohibf por las causas que en Castilla no se prohiben y parecerme 
mAs fuertes aquf algunas dellas.” 
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En representacién sabrosamente, 
Y las costumbres malas desalaba 

EI bien y el mal nos pone allf presente 
Siguiendo el caso hasta el buen suceso 
Con que el atento pueblo gusto siente.” 


This serious spirit of the drama must also have impressed Luis Bel- 
monte Bermudez, for after years of wandering in the New World and 
some few of residence in Mexico, he declared that he was tired of Spanish 
comedias because only the silliest were successful.” 

In the light, then, of what Alarcén probably knew of the drama in 
Mexico, it is not surprising that his best plays should have a serious moral 
purpose. He was the product of a different tradition, a different back- 
ground. The sobriedad and mesura noted by Sefior Henriquez Urefia was 
this sober, serious spirit of New Spain. It is not remarkable in view of 
this background that Alarcén should have become “the greatest dramatic 
moralist Spain has ever produced.’’* 


II. NEW WORLD REMINISCENCES IN ALARCON 


Spanish critics have consistently denied that Alarcén reveals his Mexi- 
can origin. They base this denial on the absence of so-called American 
local color in his plays. The distinguished critic Menéndez y Pelayo left 
Alarcén out of his Antologia de la poesta hispano-americana on that 
ground.“ At the same time he gave Bernardo de Balbuena a prominent 
place in it as the first real poet of New Spain. The present writer admits 
that Alarcén does not make many conscious references to Mexican life 
and customs. In fact, one must catch him off his guard. How different 
the case of Balbuena! He was consciously trying to describe Mexico.“ 
Alarcén, on the other hand, was competing with Spanish playwrights of 
recognized ability and at the Spanish court where no one admitted that 
any good could come out of the Indies,“ and where because of his cour- 
teous ways he was insulted with the epithet “zalamero,” and where his 
Mexican origin and mode of speech may have won him that other epithet 
of “‘zambo.’’*”? Certainly Alarcén made his plays as Spanish as he could. 
He imitated Spanish playwrights consciously, and it was that imitation 


“ Published in Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca espanola de libros raros y curiosos, IV 
(Madrid 1889), p. 253 ff. 

4 J. T. Medina, Biblioteca hispano-americana, 11 (Santiago, Chile, 1900), p. 154, quotes 
this passage from La aurora de Cristo (Seville, 1616). 

4G. T. Northup, An Introduction to S panish Literature (Chicago, 1925), p. 284. 

“4 y (Madrid, 1893), p. vm. 4 In Grandeza mejicana (Madrid, 1829). 

Juan de Grijalva, Crénica de la orden. de... San Agustin . . . (Mexico, 1624), p. 21, 
speaks with bitterness of the treatment accorded criollos in Spain and in Mexico. 

‘7 A person having a mixture of Negro and Indian blood. 
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that made him a master. Without a Spain dominated by the tastes of a 
Philip III and Philip IV and the stage craft of a Lope de Vega, Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén would never have developed into one of the great dramatists 
of the Golden Age. And without sixteenth-century Mexico, he never 
would have written his greatest masterpieces. It took both countries to 
develop his dramatic genius. 

Let us see now what Mexican “‘local color’ can be found in Alarcén, 
what New World ideas, what reminiscences of Mexican literature and 
what evidence of Mexican psychology. 

In Los favores del mundo, Act 1, Scene 1, Garci Ruiz de Alarcén has 
just come to Madrid. Hernando takes him to the Parque de Madrid and 
points out to him the beautiful houses, saying, ‘“Hermosas casas!”’ Garci 
replies, ‘“‘Lucidas; no tan fuertes como bellas.’’** This conversation recalls 
in a most striking way a dialogue by Francisco Cervantes Salazar, who 
went to Mexico about the middle of the sixteenth century and wrote 
three dialogues describing the city. In the second of these, Civitas Mexi- 
cus interior,*® Alfaro, a stranger, and Zamora and Zuazo, residents of the 
city, go sightseeing. Alfaro comments on the buildings, saying, 

Todas son magnfficas . . . segfin su solidez, cualquiera diria que no eran casas 
sino fortalezas. 


Zuazo replies: “Asi convino hacerlas al principio cuando eran muchos los 
enemigos.” The fortress-like character of the houses built in Mexico City 
during the sixteenth century is brought out by all contemporary histori- 
ans and other writers. 

The conversation in the play continues as follows: 


Hernando. Aqui las mujeres y ellas son en eso parecidas. 
Garcia. Que edifiquen al revés 

mayor novedad me ha hecho; 

que primero hacen el techo, 

Y las paredes después. 


From the Mexican point of view “edifiquen al revés” is significant. 


48 Fern4ndez-Guerra y Orbe cites this passage (op cit., pp. 272-273), taking it to refer to 
the Alc4zar. All contemporary writers speak of the fortress-like character of the Alc4zar, 
hence the reference can not be to it. I take it they are speaking of the houses of Madrid in 
general, for the conversation begins as follows: 


Hernando. iLindo lugar! 
Garcfa. El mejor: 
Todos, con él, son aldeas. 
49 See “Obras de Garcia Icazbalceta,” in B. A. M., x11 (Mexico, 1898), p. 175 ff. 
50 Idem. pp. 177-178. 
51 Alonso de Zorita, Historia de la Nueva Espana (Madrid, 1909) p. 200. Manuel Romero 
de Terreros, Arte colonial (Mexico, 1916), p. 108. 
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Mexico was built on a small island in Lake Texcoco, and, as the popula- 
tion grew, floating gardens or chinampas were added. In this way the city 
gradually assumed the appearance of another Venice. When the Span- 
iards rebuilt the city after the conquest, many of the canals were filled up 
with the débris of wrecked buildings. On this uncertain foundation new 
buildings were erected. Thus putting in the walls and foundation came to 
be an engineering feat.” In El desdichado en fingir Alarcén recalls the 
soggy nature of the ground on which Mexico was built when one of the 
characters says: 
mas recelo 

Cuando alzas torres al viento 

Como no es firme el cimiento 

Verlas todas en el suelo. 


In Mexico the roof was of less importance and Alarcén’s comment on 
the exaggerated importance of the roofs of Madrid is not strange. His 
comparison of the roofs to the complicated coiffure of the ladies brings 
out the essential difference between the roofs of Madrid and Mexico. 
According to Gil Gonzalez Davila the roofs of Madrid really were very 
ornate.’ They might well have been compared to the “‘copete” in vogue 
among the women of Spain and Mexico. This essential architectural de- 
tail was also noted by Alfaro in the Dialogue just cited: 


Alfaro. Los techos son planos .. . 

Zamora. Pues Que en Espajia techan de otro modo las casas? 

Alfaro. No todas del mismo modo. En ambas Castillas (pues en Andalucfa es 
vario el uso), la mayor parte de las casas estan cubiertas de tejas curvas,... 
de suerte que la parte mds elevada del edificio, . . . va subiendo . . . hasta ter- 
minar en caballete: en lo mAs alto llevan por adorno veletas, torrecillas o cual- 
quier otro remate. Vuestros techos planos, inventados por los Griegos, y usados 
ahora en Campania, tienen su nombre propio.® 


Alarcén must have been deeply impressed by these architectural de- 
tails because he again refers to the roofs of Madrid in La Cueva de Sala- 
manca: 


Fufme a vivir a la corte 
Que parecen bien en ella 
Las cabezas de las casas 
A acompajar su cabeza.® 


52 Romero de Terreros, of. cit., p. 116, note. Adrfan Téllez Pizarro, A puntes acerca de los 
cimientos de los edificios en la Ciudad de México (Mexico, 1900), p. 7. Luis Gonz4lez Obreg6n, 
Epoca colonial, México Viejo (Mexico), 1900, p. 140. 83 B. A. E., xx, 147. 

54 Teatro de las grandezas de Madrid (Madrid, 1623), p. 12. 

55 B. A. M., xu, 178-179. 8 B. A. E., xx, 88. 
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Another architectural reminiscence of New Spain is to be found in 
Ganar amigos. Here Alarcén speaks of the altos muros and altos edificios 
of Seville.*’ The high buildings of the Andalusian city offered a distinct 
contrast to the low, flat structures of the Mexican capital. Cervantes 
Salazar calls attention to this peculiarity of the buildings in Mexico City. 


Zuazo...convino... que las casas no se hicieran muy altas... para que 
la ciudad fuese mAs salubre, no teniendo edificios elevadisimos que impidieran 
los diversos vientos que con ayuda del sol disipan y alejan los miasmas pestiferos 
de la laguna vecina.®* 


Another passage that seems to recall Mexico City is to be found in No 
hay mal que por bien no venga. The worldly Don Domingo is looking for 
a house. His servant, having found one, reports as follows: “‘El edificio es 
nuevo”; and Don Domingo replies: 

... Me satisfago 
Si el riesgo pas6 primero 
De sus humedades otro, 
Porque ni domar el potro, 
Ni estrenar la casa quiero.** 


Where but in Mexico City could Alarcén have suffered from damp houses 
to such an extent that a dry house would seem of capital importance? 
It is true that the banks of the Guadalquivir sometimes overflowed. But 
if Alarcén suffered any discomfort in the Andalusian city on that account, 
it merely made more lasting the impression of what must have been a 
childhood memory. Mexico City suffered terrible floods in 1580, 1604, and 
1607.°° The many canals running through the city caused the greater part 
of it to be under water. The disastrous flood of 1607 made even the two- 
story houses uninhabitable and one can imagine the state the city was in 
when Alarcén returned to it in 1608. Moreover, the many canals and the 
marshy nature of the ground on which the city was built must have made 
damp houses the rule rather than the exception. 
In the last scene of the act the location of the house is discussed and 
Don Domingo asks: 
... @Hay herrador 

Cerca de ella? gHay carpintero? 

Hay campanario? ¢Hay herrero? 

Hay cochera? 


The servant says, “No Sefior,’”’ but later adds: 


Una advertencia, sefior, 


57 B. A. E., xx, 344. 58 B. A. M., xm, 178. 59 B. A. E., xx, 182. 
6° Memoria historica de las obras del desagiie de México, 1 (Mexico, 1902), pp. 77-87. Also 
see Fernfndez-Guerra y Orbe, op cit., pp. 84-93. 
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De aquel barrio te he de hacer, 
Que te puede ser molesta, 

En que ahora he reparado: 
Que hay muchos perros. 


All of the passage quoted seems to be a subconscious reminiscence of a 
quarter of Mexico City with which Alarcén must have been familiar. In 
Alarcén’s time Tacuba Street was noted for its trades and crafts. In the 
Dialogue cited Zuazo calls Alfaro’s attention to that street, saying: 


. .. occupan ambas aceras, hasta la plaza, toda clase de artesanos y menestrales, 
como son carpinteros, herreros, cerrajeros, zapateros, tejidores, . . . armeros, 
veleros, ballesteros. . . . 


Eslava, a dramatist of the period, also mentions the herreros of Tacuba 
Street.” All this might not be of any significance in connection with the 
passage if it were not for the fact that near that part of the city there was 
a street called Calle de los Perros.* Further proof that this district was 
overrun with dogs is the fact that in 1629, when Mexico was again 
flooded and only the central plaza of the city remained dry, the dogs of 
the neighborhood took refuge there, thus earning for it the name /sla de 
los Perros.™ Alarcén probably had vivid childhood memories of this barrio 
and unconsciously recalled it in the play mentioned. 

A fact not before mentioned in connection with Alarcén’s vocabulary 
might well be discussed here. In El semejante a st mismo, a play unusu- 
ally full of Mexican elements,® Alarcén uses a typical Aztec metaphor. 
Leonardo is describing how he fell from the deck of the ship in which he 
was going to the New World. He tried to overtake the ship. 


Mas la ligera casa, que impelida 
Volaba al pajaril del fresco viento. 
Cuando al aire salf del agua fria, 
Con la popa a mis voces respondia.™ 


Elsewhere in his works Alarcén uses the gongoristic word Jefio for boat. 
But in this passage, which in other respects is reminiscent of gongorism, 
he uses the word casa. The interesting thing about this use of the word 
is that the translation of boaé in the Mexican language contains the word 


8 B. A. M., xm, p. 180. 

% Gonzalez de Eslava, Hernén, Cologuios espirituales y sacramentales (Mexico, 1877): 
“‘Coloquio cuarto de los cuatro doctores de la iglesia,” p. 63. The cologuios were written be- 
tween 1560 and 1600 and the first edition was published in Mexico in 1610. 

8 Luis Gonz&lez Obregén, Las calles de México, Mexico, 1924, p. 231. A modern map also 
shows a “Calle de las Chocheras.”’ * Téllez Pizarro, op. cit., p. 32. 

6 Fernndez-Guerra y Orbe (0. cit., pp. 93-94) cites a passage from this play describing 
the Mexican flood. % B. A. E., xx, p. 80. 
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house: Acalli, boat, is made up of aél, water, and calli, house.® Acalli, 
was used for a canoe or small boat. Alarcén’s use of this metaphor recalls 
a similar use by Francisco de Terrazas, a Mexican poet of the sixteenth 
century, who, in one of the Indian episodes of his Nuevo Mundo y Con- 
quista, speaks of a “‘casa de madera que nadaba.’”* Surely only a person 
raised in Mexico would have been likely to use that particular expression! 

Much has been said of Alarcén’s unsympathetic treatment of women. 
He reflects throughout his work the clerical attitude toward them. There 
was, however, plenty of justification for the dramatist’s attitude toward 
the woman adventuress. No other period seems to have produced so 
many women of that type. Shiploads of women arrived in New Spain 
during Alarcén’s lifetime. Don Luis de Velasco, Viceroy of Mexico, wrote 
to the Council of the Indies in 1591 that six hundred women had arrived 
in the last flota.*® He said the women did not wish to work, but were look- 
ing for well-to-do husbands. There were undoubtedly large numbers of 
women roaming around the New World. The woman question in Mexico 
must have been rather acute if we are to judge by an anonymous sonnet: 


Mujeres que se venden por dineros, 
Dejando a los mejores mds quejosos .. . 
Sefiores que no mandan en su casa 
Jugando sus mujeres noche y dia.” 


Eslava, too, satirizes women who always pursue money or clothes.”! Alar- 
cén reflects in his works this agitation of the subject on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Alarcén’s plays are characterized by an unusually high standard of 
sexual morality as compared with that of other playwrights of the time. 
Whatever Alarcén may have been in his private life in this respect, his 
dramatic policy was usually “no dar mal ejemplo.”’ His plays preached 
to the Spanish public what the missionaries preached to the Indians. The 
question of marriage and of sexual morality was always in the foreground 
in New Spain.” It is not surprising that Alarcén’s plays should reflect to 
some extent these problems of his native land. Nor is it astonishing that 
Alarcén never cultivated the Celestina type of play. The remarkable 


67 Remi Siméon, of. cit. 

68 “Francisco de Terrazas y otros poetas del siglo xvr,”” in Obras de Garcia Icazbalceta, 
B. A. M., 0, p. 235; p. 237: “Con la casa de agua al través dimos.” 

69 Archivo de Indias, 58-2-11. 

70 Obras de Garcta Icazbalceta, B. A. M., 11, p. 282. See also Mendieta, op. cit., Book rv, 
Chapter 33. 

1 Op. cit. Coloquio séptimo de Jonas profeta. See also Gil Gonz4lez Davila, Teatro eclesids- 
tico de la primitiva iglesia de las Indias occidentales (Madrid, 1649), p. 33. 

72 Mendieta, op. cit., Part 1, Book 11, Chapter 33. 
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purity of the theater in New Spain certainly exerted a profound influence 
on his work. 

Alarcén shows his Mexican origin, too, in certain traits he ascribes to 
his characters. Any one who knows the Mexican people will agree with 
Sefior Henriquez Urefia that Alarcén’s preoccupation with courtesy is 
typically Mexican.” Any woman who has traveled in Mexico and Spain 
can testify to the astonishing difference between the common people of 
those two countries with regard to courtesy. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Mexico is the most polite country in the Western World. 

Historical proof is not lacking, however, of Mexican politeness. Ber- 
nardo de Balbuena calls attention to it in La grandeza mexicana. An ex- 
ample of very polite phrasing is the Adoracién de los reyes, an auto in the 
Mexican language. The courteous treatment of one’s fellow beings is 
one of the important features of the Huchuetlatolli or “Platicas con que 
estas gentes indianas doctrinaban a sus hijos.’’™ 

As possible reminiscences of New World literature some unusual par- 
allels between Alarcén and Eslava are interesting. The most striking ex- 
ample is to be found in the Cologuio Tercero, Act 111 in a scene between 
Adulacién, Vanagloria, and Gusto. The first two play a trick on Gusto. 
They put on his nose a pair of glasses by means of which Gusto imagines 
that he has suddenly risen in the world: 


Vanagloria. ¢Quién eres, Gusto? 

Gusto. Soy caballero, valiente, rey, duque, capitan .. . mozos, pajes, 
pas aqui, poné alli, mirad que soy vuestro amo y sefior... 

Vanagloria. Quitate los antojos: espera, daca mis antojos. .. . 

Adulaci6n. Ya se los quité. zQué eres, Gusto? 


Gusto. Hijo de la Golosina, criado del cocinero, y soy al que Diligencia 
dié de palos. 

Adulacién. Ya se los torné a poner. 2Qué eres, Gusto? 

Gusto. 2Qué soy? Infante, y servime que os mataré. Afuera, no se 


iguale nadie conmigo.” 


This passage is called Ja prueba de los antojos, and suggests La prueba de 
las promesas.™ 
An interesting parallel can be established between El obraje divino and 


73 It is true, of course, that the Renaissance was very much occupied with the doctrine of 
the gentleman. J/ cortegiano had suggested a code for gentlemen which France and Spain 
were quick to copy. Therefore Alarc6n’s code owes something to this literature of the gentle- 
man. 


% Translated by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso and published in Florence in 1900. 

7 See note 34. 

78 Op. cit., A la consagracién del Doctor Don Pedro Moya de Contreras, p. 37. 

™ The actual source of both plays is of course Juan Manuel’s famous Exemplo xu in El 
Conde Lucanor. 
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No hay mal que por bien no venga. Both deal with the conversion of a 
worldly man. El hombre mundano and Don Domingo express similar 
ideas: 


Hombre Mundano. Lo que mds me satisface 
Es ser de todos querido; 
En buen punto fui nacido, 
Pues que todo se me hace 
De la suerte que lo pido.”* 


Don Domingo. Las voluntades conquisto, 
Y mil veces asegura 
De una grave desventura 
A un hombre el estar bien quisto.”® 


In both plays clothes are used to symbolize the worldliness of the princi- 
pal character: in Eslava’s Cologuio a beautiful embroidered éudesquillo 
serves the purpose, whereas in Alarcén a cape and a hat of medium pro- 
portions indicate Don Domingo’s love of comfort. 

It is possible that Alarcén is recalling another passage of Eslava in La 
prueba de las promesas in the discussion between Lucia and Tristan refer- 
ring to the title of don. Lucia makes light of Tristan’s don and the latter 
answers with “Remoqueticos al don’! In the Cologuio Diez y seis®*® there 
is a conversation between a page called Remoquete and a certain Don 
Cojin in which the title of don is made light of. 

The few suggestions made of the rather subtle influence exerted on 
Alarcén by his Mexican background should make it apparent that if 
Alarcén’s plays are thoroughly Spanish on the surface, they have under- 
currents here and there of a somewhat Mexican spirit. 


DorotHy SCHONS 
University of Texas 


78 B. A. E., xx, 8. 79 B. A. E., xx, 181. 
8° Eslava, op. cit., Del bosque divino donde Dios tiene sus aves y animales, p. 125. 
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VII 


THE ANIMADVERSIONS OF BISHOP BOSSUET 
UPON THE QUAKERS AND QUIETISTS 


HE power of Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet’s intellect is not yet spent; 

few theologians—Catholic or Protestant—have wielded a major 
premise so cogently; that premise for him, hors de i’église, point de salut; 
and of this premise, the most impressive conclusion is still, after two 
hundred and fifty years, the work entitled Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises Protestantes. It is quite true that his adversaries, for the moment 
dismayed by the appalling results of the Reformation, as therein por- 
trayed, rallied and returned to the attack, asking whether, indeed, 
variation was necessarily so great an evil, whether in fact it was not 
the very genius of Protestantism; to which there is but one answer, and 
that pragmatic rather than metaphysical. But here, too, the Bishop of 
Meaux was singularly equipped, for the penchant of his thought is as- 
suredly towards the Visible;! the Six Avertissements aux Protestans sur les 
Lettres du Ministre Jurieu contre l’ Histoire des Variations were in the 
nature of a brilliant counter-attack; they were to be the Bishop’s last 
word on this question. What, asks Bossuet, is the result of disobedience 
to the Church Universal? He concludes, “que faute de se soumettre a une 
autorité si inviolable, on se contredit sans cesse, on renverse tous les 
principes qu’on a établis, on renverse la Réforme méme et tout ce que 
jusqu’ici on y avoit trouvé de plus certain; et qu’enfin on se jette dans le 
fanatisme et dans les erreurs des Quakers.’ His Ultima Thule, then, of 
nonsense, was the doctrine of the Society of Friends. 

Now, the Bishop of Meaux was not wont to draw conclusions from 
hearsay; in the entire course of his polemical career, which included dis- 
putation with such formidable opponents as the savant, Richard Simon, 
and the dexterous Fénelon, to say nothing of Pastor Jurieu himself, it was 
never Bossuet’s documentation which was impugned but his premise. So 
that when he reserves his “enfin” for the Quakers, we may regard it both 
as well founded in his own reading and as expressive of his whole-hearted 


1M. Rébelliau, ‘“Bossuet’s most acute biographer,” comments on the bishop’s tendency 
to treat disputes less by dialectic than by citation of facts: ““Notons que, cependant, 
lépoque od Bossuet étudiait 4 Paris, fut celle ov la ‘théologie positive,’ c’est-a-dire, l’étude 
historique des Péres et des antiquités de l’Eglise commengait de se substituer a la théologie 
purement métaphysique et logique. On peut croire que cette tendance nouvelle eut sur 
Bossuet une influence appréciable.” Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise, 
(Petit de Julleville), v, 261-262. 

2“Troisiéme Avertissement.” Bossuet, (Zuvres, Lebel edition (Versailles, 1816), xxz, 
233-234. 
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abhorrence of “fanaticism.” For that is precisely what Quakerism meant 
to the Bishop of Meaux. And, be it noted, he drew a distinction between 
“fanatic” and “protestant.” The dream of his life, pursued from youth 
to old age, from his polemic against the Huguenot Ferry’s catechism in 
1655, to his correspondence with Leibnitz in 1701, was to reconcile the 
Protestants with the Roman Church;* and that, too, was the lofty pur- 
pose of the Histoire des Variations and of its complement, the Six Avertisse- 
ments. It was neither politic nor was it natural to Bossuet’s disciplined 
spirit to resort to invective in pursuance of his aim; his ingrained rever- 
ence for tradition was sincere, and he felt that to those amenable to 
even a false tradition, appeal might still be made; all others were defi- 
nitely beyond reason, hors de salut; in a word—fanatics. Protestants, by 
that date, had a tradition, false though it was, according to the Bishop 
of Meaux. That tradition, that authority, was presumably the Bible. 
But, he continues, what has been the inevitable outcome of the Reform, 
with its rejection of the authority of the tradition of the Church and with 
its glorification of the individual. Do Protestants realize the enormity of 
the statements their pastors, Jurieu and Claude, are making? Do they 
realize that these minsters have themselves overthrown the maxims that 
had hitherto been believed by their own people to be the most constant? 
“How,” asks Bossuet, “could such a thing have come to pass? I will tell 
you,” he answers, “in a few words. It is because they have at last recog- 
nized that this article of the Reform is no longer tenable, viz: that one 
knows the sacred books to be canonical, not so much by the consent of 
the Church Universal as by the witness and inward persuasion of the 
Holy Spirit. The ministers have clearly perceived that to make all the 
faithful believe, for instance, that they can judge of the divinity of the 
Song of Solomon, by mere appreciation, unassisted by tradition, would be 
too manifest an illusion, or, to be frank about it, downright fanaticism. 
But to refer the seekers to the authority of the Church would be danger- 
ous. What to do? The shortest way out of the dilemma,” continues the 
Bishop, “‘was to say that the question of canonical and apocryphal books 
has nothing to do with faith nor is it relative to the belief of the unlet- 
tered.” 

But, inasmuch as there must be some authority upon which even the 
unlettered may lean, and inasmuch as for Protestants that must be the 
Bible, this device has now been discovered—to say that faith begins by 
feeling things in themselves (par sentir les choses en elles-mémes) and 
that by the taste which one has for these things, one learns also to appre- 
ciate the books in which they are contained (par le gofit qu’on a pour les 
choses, on apprend aussi 4 gofter les livres ow elles sont contenues). 


3 “La dispersion lui fait horreur,” says Faguet, Dix-Septiéme Siécle. p. 399. 
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“This,” Bossuet pursues, “is what minister Claude, that man whom 
the Protestants are now calling their invincible Achilles, and minister 
Jurieu, are saying. And here are his words: ‘It is the doctrine of the 
Evangel and of true religion which makes its divinity felt by the simple, 
independently of the book in which the doctrine is contained.’ ”” Bossuet 
proceeds with his quotation of Jurieu: “ ‘In a word, we do not believe 
that that which is contained in a book is divine because that book is ca- 
nonical; we believe that such and such a book is canonical because we have 
felt that what it contains is divine and we have felt it as one senses the 
light when one sees it, the heat when one is by the fire, the bitter and the 
sweet when one eats.’ And so,” concludes Bossuet, ‘‘the believer no 
longer bases his faith upon the scriptures, but, after having formed his 
faith within himself, independently of the divine books, he begins the 
reading of those books; it is not, therefore, to learn what God has re- 
vealed that he reads them; he knows that already, or rather he feels it, 
and I leave you to imagine whether, with that conditioning, he will find 
anything in those sacred books excepting what he will have already have 
believed himself to have seen in them, as one sees the sun; whether he 
will find anything in them excepting what he will already have believed 
himself to have felt, as one feels the cold and warmth. Now that,” 
exclaims Bossuet, “‘is precisely what the fanatics are teaching, as is evi- 
dent by their theses; for here are the statements which the Quakers, or 
Tremblers (les Quakers ou les Trembleurs) that is to say, the most 
averred fanatics have published and then translated into French in these 
words.” 

Boussuet now cites his authority, which, as our investigations have 
proved, is none other that the Theses Theologiae of Robert Barclay,‘ the 
distinguished Quaker apologist. Now, the most significant of these theses, 
1 and 111, which Bossuet cites, in part, are those bearing on immediate 
revelation and scriptures, in which the superiority of this inner light to 
reason or scripture is sharply stated:> ‘“‘These divine inward revelations, 

‘ Bossuet’s reference (xxi, 217) reads: Les Princ. de la Vér. etc. avec les Théses théolog. 
impr. @ Roterd en 1675. Th. 2, p. 21-22. The “Théses théolog.”’ are Barclay’s fifteen Theses 
(or propositions) which are usually printed with the complete A pology, but in this instance, 
with John Crook’s Truth’s Principles (1663); identification is established by the list in 
Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books. (London, 1867), 1, 487. 

5 The translation into French was exact, as may be seen by the comparison of the English 
text of the Apology cited above, with the following citation from Bossuet’s version in 
Troisiéme Avertissement: Les révélations divines et intérieures, lesquelles nous croyons 
absolument nécessaires pour former la vraie foi; comme elles ne contredisent point au 
témoignage extérieur des Ecritures, non plus qu’a la saine raison; aussi n’y peuvent—elles 
jamais contredire. I] ne s’ensuit pas toutefois de 14 que ces révélations divines doivent 
étre, soumises 4 l’examen du témoignage extérieur des Ecritures, non plus qu’a celui de la 
raison naturelle et humaine, comme 4 la plus noble et la plus certaine régle et mesure: car 
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which we make absolutely necessary for the building up of true faith, 
neither do nor can ever contradict the outward testimony of the scrip- 
tures, or right and sound reason. Yet from hence it will not follow, that 
these divine revelations are to be subjected to the examination, either of 
the outward testimony of the scriptures, or of the natural reason of man, 
as to a more noble or certain rule or touchstone: for this divine revelation 
and inward illumination, is that which is evident and clear of itself, forc- 
ing, by its own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding 
to assent, irresistibly moving the same thereunto; even as the common 
principles of natural truths move and incline the mind to a natural 
assent; as that the whole is greater than its part; that two contradictory 
sayings cannot be both true, nor both false: (here Bossuet interpolates, 
“‘whence follows the third thesis that ‘from these revelations of the Spirit 
of God to the saints have proceeded the scriptures,’ of which the thesis 
gives a sort of classification’ and then continues thus) “nevertheless, 
because they are only a declaration of the fountain and not the fountain 
itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed the principal ground of all 
truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith and 
manners. Nevertheless, as that which giveth a true and faithful testi- 
mony of the first foundation, they are and may be esteemed a secondary 
rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from which they have all their excellency 
and certainty”; Bossuet now prepares the final blow: ‘“‘When they say 
that the Scriptures are only the second rule, necessarily conformable, 
however, to the first, which is faith already formed within, with all its 
certitude via revelation before the scripture; they only express in other 
terms what we have just heard from the mouths of your ministers: that 
before all reading of the divine books one has already felt all truth within, 
as one feels the cold and the warmth, that is to say, in a manner of 





la révélation divine et illumination intérieure est une chose qui de soi est évidente et claire 
et qui contraint par sa propre évidence et clarté un entendement bien diposé a consentir et 
qui le meut et le fléchit sans aucune résistance; ne plus ne moins que les principes naturels 
meuvent et fiéchissent l’esprit au consentement de vérités naturelles, comme sont: Le tout 
est plus grand que sa partie: Deux contradictoires ne peuvent étre ensemble vrais ou faux. 
D’od (interpolates Bossuet) s’ensuit la troisiéme thése que “‘de ces saintes révélations de 
VEsprit de Dieu sont émanées les Ecritures” dont la thése fait une espéce de dénombrement; 
et puis elle poursuit en cette sorte; ‘““Cependant ces Ecritures n’étant seulement que la 
déclaration de la source d’oi elles procédent et non pas cette méme source, elles ne doivent 
pas étre considérées comme le principal fondement de toute vérité et connoissance, ni comme 
la régle premiére et trés-parfaite de la foi et des mceurs; quoique rendant un fidéle té- 
moignage de la premiére vérité elles en soient et puissent étre estimées la seconde régle 
subordonnée 4 l’esprit, duquel elles tirent toute l’excellence et toute la certitude qu’elles 
ont.’ Guores, xx1, 217-218. 
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which there can never be any doubt; a situation which necessarily 
operates in this way: that one does not evaluate his sentiments ac- 
cording to Scripture and refer them to it as to the first rule, as one had 
always believed in the Reform, but that one calls this prepossession 
of his judgment a revelation of the Spirit of God.” The patience of the 
great authoritarian is exhausted: “Find me,” he exclaims derisively, 
“a surer way to make fanatics. The Reform falls at last into this mis- 
fortune; and,” he concludes, “‘it was the inevitable result of such teach- 
ings.” So much then for the Quakers. 

Almost a decade elapsed before the indefatigable defender of Catholic 
tradition turned his eyes upon the new mystics in his own land. Of all 
Bossuet’s polemics, that with his protégé, Fénelon, is the most dramatic. 
The hurried publication in January, 1697, of Les Maximes des Saints® 
caused the long smouldering animosity between the recently appointed 
Archbishop of Cambrai and Bossuet to burst into flame. “‘Une des plus 
violentes et des plus déplorables querelles qui aient divisé |’Eglise de 
France.’’’ Nor was the struggle ended until eighteen months later, when 
Innocent XII, somewhat against his personal feelings, issued a condem- 
natory brief, censuring twenty-three of the forty-five propositions which 
comprise The Maxims. 

“This work,” declares Cherel, ‘‘may fairly pass as the résumé of an 
immense effort of religious thought.’’® What was that “immense effort,” 
and why did it excite the determined opposition of the Bishop of Meaux, 
causing him to exclaim, “Il y va de toute la religion,’’*—“‘il ne s’agissoit 
de rien moins que d’empécher la renaissance du quiétisme, que nous 
voyions recommencer en ce royaume par les écrits de madame Guyon 
que l’on y avoir répandus. . .’’?!° 

Apart from all other considerations—which we shall, however, discuss 
—it sufficed for Bossuet that the teachings of the Quietists had already 
been condemned by the Holy See, and that the Maxims of the Saints 
seemed to be identical in tendency and tone with the proscribed Spiritual 





6 Les Maximes des Saints constituent |’événement important de la querelle du quiétisme. 
... leur apparition mettait le feu aux poudres, et la lutte ne pouvait prendre fin qu’avec 
la défaite de l’un des partis en présence.” Gabriel Joppin. Fénelon et la Mystique du pur 
Amour (Paris, 1938), pp. 99-100. 

7 J. Calvet, La Littérature Religieuse de Frangois de Sales a F énelon (Paris, 1938), p. 492. 
Certain ejaculations of Bossuet are, indeed, “‘violent and deplorable”’; his reference to 
Fénelon as “une béte féroce qu’il faut poursuivre pour l’honneur de |’épiscoplat et de la 


vérité, jusqu’a ce qu’on l’ait terrassée . .. ” is most unhappy. Yet “truth” is above all; 
“Saint Augustin n’a-t-il pas poursuivi Julien jusqu’a la mort?” Deschanel, Le Roman- 
tisme des Classiques (Paris, 1888), p. 305. 8 Cited by Joppin, op. cit., p. 9. 


® Citation by Lanson, Bossuet (Paris, 1894), p. 411. 
10 Bossuet, Relation sur le Quiétisme, Euvres, xx1x, 549. 
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Guide of Molinos." The Spaniard, Molinos, was a false mystic, “un des 
plus grands scélérats qu’on puisse s’imaginer”;” the Pope had said so; 
and, argued Bossuet, referring to the writings of the French Quietists, 
“, .. ce langage mystique est celui des faux mystiques de nos jours, d’un 
Falconi, d’un Molinos, d’un Malaval, auteurs condamnés: mais non celui 
d’aucun mystique approuvé.™ Fénelon rejects the accusation with 
horror: “Il me dénonce 4 |’Eglise (chose horrible) comme un second 
Molinos. ... Il va jusqu’a me reprocher le fanatisme et le déisme.’”™ 
In Bossuet’s own mind, then, there was not the slightest reason for hesi- 
tation in condemning the Quietists and their works; the Pope had con- 
demned Molinos; Fénelon, Madame Guyon taught what Molinos taught; 
therefore, why hesitate? 

But the new mystics or Quietists proved themselves more formidable 
antagonists than the Quakers, who, as far as we know, made no reply to 
the animadversions of the Bishop of Meaux. In the first place, there 
existed within the Church itself an honored tradition of mysticism with 
which Bossuet was none too familiar; furthermore, that tradition was now 
invoked by the “enigmatic” Archbishop of Cambrai, the “souple” 
Fénelon, of whom Bossuet, in the course of the controversy, angrily ex- 
claimed: ‘Qui pouvoit imaginer tous les tours qu’il donneroit 4 son esprit 
... Le monde n’avoit jamais vi d’example d’une souplesse, d’une illu- 
sion, et d’un jeu de cette nature . . . l’Eglise n’a point d’exemple de sem- 
blables subtilitez.”" The task, then, which confronted the Bishop, in the 
present instance was to demonstrate that French quietism opposed the 
tradition of the Church; “Il faut délivrer l’Eglise du plus grand ennemi 
qu’elle ait jamais eu’’;"* specifically, he strove to prove to the Holy See 
that The Maxims of the Saints deserved to be placed upon the Index. 

Apart from the all sufficient and compelling argument drawn from the 
papal authority and precedent, what, in The Maxims themselves, de- 
served censure, according to the Bishop of Meaux? We have already dis- 
covered in Bossuet’s Avertissements aux Protestans his abhorrence of 
“fanaticism,” of “‘revelation of the spirit of God,” of “‘the faith already 
formed within,” all eventually dispensing with such external authority 
as the scripture,.supplanting the tradition of the Church, endowing the 


11 Indeed, it is doubtful, according to Janet, whether Bossuet would have seen any more 
venom in the quietism of Fénelon and his friend, Mme. Guyon, than he saw in Saint Theresa 
or Mme de Chantal, had he not been aroused by the Molinos affair. Paul Janet, Fenelon 
(Paris, 1892), p. 85. 

12 Bossuet, in a letter (Oct. 13, 1687) to the abbé Renaudot, Cures, xin, 626. 

13 Bossuet, op. cit., xx1x, 579. 

4 Fénelon, “Réponse a... Summa Doctrinae,” Cuvres, Edition Lebel, tv, 534-535. 

18 Remarques Sur La Réponse de M. L’Arch. de Cambray . . . (Paris, 1698), pp. 85, 86, 
101. 16 Cited by Deschanel, of. cit., p. 305. 
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individual with the prerogatives of the Universal, all sanctifying per- 
sonal experience. And it is this same deep-seated aversion which now 
guides and strengthens the hostility of Bossuet to the Quietists.’” “He 
thought himself the apostle of Christian manliness and courage against 
a gospel of nervous debility that found its highest perfection in despair. 
He was champion ... of universal objective Catholicism against that 
rebellious spirit of individuality which had been the mother of all here- 
sies.””!8 ‘What separates Fénelon and Bossuet . . . is the conception of 
the relationship which exists between Catholicism and religion. . . .’”! 
“Fénelon was the rational commentator upon experience . . . whereas 
Bossuet puts at the center something which is given from without to sus- 
tain the armature of faith and to assure, with the government of souls, 
their communion in the Christ—it is the tradition of the Church.’”° 
Could this tradition be so interpreted as to include the new mystics? 
“No,” insisted Bossuet, but Fénelon, gathering to his support the ac- 
credited mystics of the past, attempted to show that the new thought 
reflected exactly the thought of tradition. Such was the ambitious ob- 
jective of Les Maximes des Saints. 

Wherein did they and the body of Quietist teaching affront tradition, 
in Bossuet’s opinion? The mystical notion of the individual soul’s direct 
communion with God, though recognized by the Church, seems, on the 
whole, to have been distasteful to Bossuet, or at least, not to have held 
much interest for him; he was interested in what was reasonable and 
ordinary. ‘‘Such opinions,” he says, in the Traité sur les Etats d’Oraison,* 
“arise for the most part from the pride inherent in the human mind, 
which always aims at self distinction, and which consequently without 
watchfulness is always prone to mingle an arrogant singularity with its 
religion, even with its very prayer.’’ What need would a soul, favoured 
with direct communication with God, have of the Church or of its tra- 
dition or ministry? “We read,” he says, ‘“‘in the Acts how an important 
question touching legal ceremony having arisen, the Church assembled 
to decide it, and after due examination, her judgment was delivered 
in these words, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us’ (Acts 
xv.28). This mode of speech, so uncommon in Holy Writ, which seems 


17 “C’est sans doute cet esprit mal déguisé d’indépendence et de revolte qui valut aux 
Quiétistes l’appui’du Protestantisme . . . les Protestants ne cessaient de publier en faveur 
de Quiétistes. ... ”’ J. H. Overton, William Law (London, 1881), p. 17, citing Bonnel, De la 
Controverse de Bossuet et de Fénelon sur le Quiétisme, Introd., p. xxviii. 

18 St. Cyres, Francois de Fénelon (London, 1906), p. 119. 

19 Leon Brunschvicg, Le Progrés de la Conscience dans la Philosophie Occidentale, 1, 220; 
cited by Gabriel Joppin, of. cit., p. 8. 20 Brunchvicg, op. cit., p. 219. 

"1 Euvres, Edition Lachat, xvi, 393. Cited in Bossuet and His Contemporaries by the 
Author of A Dominican Artist (London, 1874), p. 374. 
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to put the Holy Spirit and His ministers on a level, warns the reader 
by its very nature that herein God is teaching some important truth 
to His Church. We might have expected that it would suffice the Apostles 
to affirm that the Holy Ghost spoke through them; but God, in His 
infinite Wisdom, choosing to establish the inviolable authority of the 
Church in this its first Assembly, inspired them with that magnificent 
utterance, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ in order that so 
striking a beginning might teach all ages to come that the Church is to be 
heard by the faithful as the very Voice of the Holy Spirit Himself.”” 
Individual voices, then, were to be regarded with suspicion. Fénelon may 
envisage persons who “have arrived at the State of Divine Union,’’* and 
may speak of the decisions of such souls’ consecrated judgment as “the 
voice of the Holy Ghost in the soul,’ but he, Bossuet, would view such 
self-confidence, as implied disdain of ‘‘the laws of tradition and conven- 
tionality whereby the lives of others are controlled.” And the same 
would apply to Fénelon’s avowal that he puts the perfection of those who 
are in the active way below that of those in the passive, because “I recog- 
nize no other passive state than that wherein the soul by a special gift is 
united to God in a pure and peaceful love. . . .”* Elsewhere,”” Fénelon 
defines this lofty passive state, of which Bossuet held so poor an opinion: 
“It is,” he says, ‘‘a state in which acts are sincerely formed in the heart 
with all the holy sweetness and tranquillity which the Spirit of God in- 
spires.” This divine inspiration, Fénelon sometimes called an atérait in- 
terieur ?* sometimes it takes the form of “Christ-within,” though this, 
Fénelon is careful to explain, is rather a figure of speech, “arising from an 
excess of simplicity’’;?® or again, it will seem to be portion of the very 
Godhead itself which is resident in such favored souls: “il n’y a que l’es- 
prit de Dieu qui puisse sonder les profondeurs de Dieu méme quand il 
opere dans les ames.’’*° Fénelon frequently reassures Bossuet, however— 
for he was keenly aware of the Bishop’s opposition and of his intense 
activity at Rome—that this remarkable state of passivity was well within 
the bounds of faith: ‘“Toute direction,” he writes, ‘quelque interieure 
qu’elle puisse estre des ames mesmes les plus avancées doit estre toujours 
soumise aux pasteurs de l’eglise, toutes les experiences doivent se reduire 
a la regle supréme et immuable de la foy, car Dieu ne peut jamais estre 


2 Bossuet, uvres, Edition Lachat, x11, 476, cited also in Bossuet and His Contemporaries 
pp. 56-57. % Maxims of the Saints, XxIx. % Thid. 

*% E. K. Saunders, Fénelon, His Friends and His Enemies (London, 1901), p. 101. 

* Fénelon: Explication des Articles d’Issy (Paris, 1915), p. 97. 

27 Réponse a la Déclaration des Trois Evéques, Euvres, tv, 428. 

%8 Explication des Articles d’Issy, pp. 45, 102. 

29 Tbid., pp. 17, 101. 3° Tbid., p. 110. 
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contraire a lui mesme n’y faire eprouver le contraire de ce qu’il a re- 
velé.”” Fénelon then continues with one of those apparent volte-face, so 
irritating to the forthright Bossuet: ‘mais quoyque les operations de la 
grace se renferment toujours inviolablement dans cette regle essentielle 
de la foy, il est pourtant vrai comme un est prelat l’a escrit qu’on ne peut 
jamais donner des bornes certaines et precises aux operations de l’esprit 
de Dieu dans les ames.’’*! 

But that, retorted Bossuet, is precisely the function of tradition and the 
genius of the Church—“‘to set fixed and precise limits to the operation of 
the Spirit of God in souls.” ‘“‘J¢ seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Nor was there much to reassure him in Fénelon’s seventh article of The 
Maxims: “In the history of inward experience, we not infrequently find 
accounts of individuals whose inward life may be properly characterized 
as extraordinary. They represent themselves as having extraordinary com- 
munications: dreams, visions, revelations .... Again the persons who 
have, or are supposed to have, the visions and other remarkable states 
to which we have referred, are sometimes disposed to make their own ex- 
perience, imperfect as it obviously is, the guide of their life, considered 
as separate from and above the written law. Great care should be taken 
against such an error as this. God’s word is our true rule. 

“Nevertheless, there is no interpreter of the Divine Word like that of 
a holy heart; or, what is the same thing, of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
the heart. If we give ourselves wholly to God, the Comforter will take up 
His abode with us. True holy souls, therefore, continually looking to 
God for a proper understanding of His word, may confidently trust that 
He will guide them aright. 

“A holy soul, in the exercise of its legitimate powers of interpretation, 
may deduce important views from the Word of God which would not 
otherwise be known; but it cannot add anything to it.” 

There was little in all this, we say, to reassure the Bishop of Meaux, 
who, ten years before, had read and cited such painfully similar senti- 
ments, expressed by Robert Barclay, one of the people called “Quakers 
or Tremblers,” that is to say, “the most averred fanatics.” 

Finally, after eighteen months of such apparent chicanery on Féne- 
lon’s part; eighteen months of “mais quoique,” “il est pourtant vrai 
que”; eighteen months of “Explications,’’ “Réfutations,” ‘‘Diverses 
Piéces,” ‘Analyses,’ “Résponses,”’ “Instructions’—the Bishop of 
Meaux, one may say, exploded; the explosion was entitled Relation sur 
le Quiétisme, “ce terrible pamphlet qui écrasa Fénelon avec Mme 
Guyon.” “On verra alors, plus clair que le jour, ce qu’on ne voit déja 
que trop, que c’est aprés tout Madame Guyon qui fait le fond de cette 


% Ibid., pp. 109-110. 2 Lanson: Bossuet, p. 413. 
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affaire, et que c’est la seule envie de la soutenir qui a séparé ce prélat 
d’avec ses confréres.”* “Je me garde bien d’imputer 4 M. |’archevéque 
de Cambrai autre dessein que celui qui est découvert par des écrits de sa 
main, par son livre, par ses réponses, et par la suite des faits avérés: 
c’en est assez et trop, d’étre un protecteur si déclaré de celle qui prédit 
et qui se propose la séduction de tout l’univers. Si l’on dit que c’est trop 
parler contre une femme dont |’égarement semble aller jusqu’a la folie: 
je le veux, si cette folie n’est pas un pur fanatisme; si|’esprit de séduction 
n’agit pas dans cette femme; si cette Priscille n’a pas trouvé son Mon- 
tan pour la défendre.’”™ 

And to innuendo is added the reiterated charge of heresy, of Molin- 
ism: “Il est, dis-je, encore aujourd’hui si attaché aux livres de Madame 
Guyon improuvés par tant de censures, qu’il affecte d’en excuser les 
erreurs comme un langage mystique, comme des exagérations qu’il ose 
méme soutenir par celles de quelques mystiques, et méme de quelques 
Péres; sans songer que ce qu’on reprend dans cette femme n’est pas seule- 
ment quelques exagérations, ce qui peut arriver innocemment, mais 
d’avoir enchéri par principes sur tous les mystiques vrais ou faux, jusqu’a 
outrer le livre de Molinos méme.””* “Voila ce que pense un si grand prélat, 
des livres de Madame Guyon . . . on n’a pu encore lui arracher une vraie 
condamnation de ces mauvais livres; au contraire, c’est pour les sauver 
qu’il a épagné Ja Guide de Molinos, qui en est original. Cependant, 
malgré toutes les mitigations des Maximes des Saints, on y voit encore et 
Madame Guyon et Molinos trop foiblement déguisés pour étre méconnus; 
et si je dis aprés cela que l’ouvrage d’une femme ignorante et vision- 
naire, et celui de M. de Cambrai, manifestement sont d’un seul et méme 
dessein; je ne dirai, aprés tout, que ce qui paroit de soi-méme.’’* 

How, asks the friendly critic, Lanson,*’ did Bishop Bossuet come to 
indulge in personalities, to pour out ridicule and shame upon his ad- 


3% “Relation,” Cuvres, xxtx, 534. But others have seen much more in the dispute than 
this. “Le monde moderne voulait naitre en s’opposant au monde ancien. C’est ainsi que la 
querelle du quiétisme, crise de la piété chrétienne, s’incére dans cette crise générale de la 
conscience humaine qui a marqué la fin du XVIII° siécle; elle en révéle méme un des aspects 
les plus curieux et les plus profonds puisqu’elle oppose |’expérience a la régle |’autorité de 
l'individu a l’autorité de la tradition, les droits et les lumiéres de |’instinct aux com- 
mandements de la raison. Elle est donc en soi et par ses conséquences une chose dramatique. 
(Calvet, op. cit., p. 501.) The conclusion of Leibniz, regarding !’affaire du Quiétisme is in- 
teresting: ‘Selon les apparences,’dit-il, ‘Madame Guyon est une orgueilleuse visionnaire et 
Varchevéque de Cambrai a été trompé par son air de spiritualité . . .’ Sa conclusion sur 
le tout. . . . ” Je suis prevenu pour deux choses (persuadé de deux choses) : |’une est l’exacti- 
tude de Monsieur de Meaux, |’autre est l’innocence de Monsieur de Cambrai.’ (Cited by 
Emile Deschanel, ep. cit., p. 306.) * Bossuet, (uvres, XX1x, 648-649. 

% Thid., pp. 599-600. % Ibid., pp. 646-647. 37 Lanson: Bossuet, p. 413. 
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versaries, in so unchristian a manner? And the same critic cites these 
words of the great polemicist, in his own defense: “Si je mollissois dans 
une querelle ow il y va de toute la religion, ou si j’affectois des délicates- 
ses, on ne m’entendroit pas, et je trahirois la cause que je dois défen- 
dre.’’** After all, the Bishop was not a saint, nor was he ever canonized, 
despite his enormous labors in defense of the faith. 

Few theologians—Catholic or Protestant—have wielded a major pre- 
mise so cogently as the Bishop of Meaux; that premise for him, hors de 
VEglise, point de salut. Few have so clearly foreseen the implications in- 
herent in the denial of that premise. Read, in conclusion, the following 
letter, dated Paris, April 14, 1698.** It is from Bossuet to his nephew: 
“They have reprinted his book in Holland at the same print-shop which 
formerly did work for the fanatic Bourignon, who talked of nothing but 
pure love. The Quakers are ordering M. de Cambray’s book so eagerly 
that it has been found necessary to stop circulation. . . . Unless a decree 
from Rome soon settles so great a dispute, very easy to decide by the 
Tradition, the Protestants and the fanatics will say; the first, that Rome 
is beginning to doubt her light, and the second, that she has not dared 
condemn the errors of the New Quietists, because of her own mystics who 
think as they do.” 

“The Quakers are ordering M. de Cambray’s book,”’ Bossuet warned. 
And they have continued to do so from that day to this. What is more, 
they have been profoundly influenced by the life and teachings of M. de 
Cambray’s friend, Mme Guyon (som amie, as Bossuet put it), that 
visionnaire who so deeply offended the common sense of the Bishop of 
Meaux. “If we ever had as a Society a mother-in-grace it is she,” de- 
clares J. Rendel Harris,“ distinguished British scholar and leader of 
Friends. 

Dorotuy LLoyp GILBERT 
RUSSELL POPE 
Guilford College, N.C. 


38 Tbid., p. 411, Letter of Bossuet, Nov. 18, 1697. But Calvet thinks that the Bishop of 
Meaux was very weary: “En d’autre temps, Bossuet, aussi energique, aurait gardé plus de 
calme et de mesure. Mais débordé par la vie, irrité par des difficultés sans cesse renouvellées, 
excité par son neveu, il se jeta dans la querelle des mystiques avec une loyauté emportée 
qui fermait la porte aux accomodements.” Op. cit., pp. 352-353. 

39 Bossuet: (uvres, xi1, 169-170. 

4 The Influence of Quietism on the Society of Friends, a lecture delivered at Bryn Mawr 
College, April 30, 1900. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRE OF FENELON 
WITH EMENDED LETTER 


HE Versailles edition! of the Works and Correspondence of Frangois 

de Salignac de la Mothe-Fénelon (1651-1715), Archbishop of 
Cambrai, reproduced again with some modifications in the Paris edition,? 
is the best edition available; but it is incomplete and imperfect in many 
respects. This is true especially of the correspondence with its cumber- 
some classification, its doubtful identifications, its discrepancies and de- 
ficiencies in chronology.’ Fortunately, in recent years numerous addi- 
tional works and letters of Fénelon have been published in books and 
periodicals,‘ and these, together with a number of corrections and revi- 
sions which have been made of the correspondence,’ have served to sup- 
plement and to rectify our knowledge of Fénelon and his activities. It is 
the purpose of this paper further to modify and to complement this 
knowledge: first, by correcting an error made by the editors of the edi- 
tions mentioned above, in mistaking the identity of the person to whom 
one of Fénelon’s letters is addressed; secondly, by revising the text of 
this same letter as it is published; thirdly, by reproducing for the first 
time a Mémoire written by Fénelon, which seems either to have been 
unknown to the editors, omitted through mistake, or deliberately sup- 
pressed by them as unimportant.® 


I. The letter in question is Letter No. xt1v,’? which was allegedly 
written to Charles-Honoré d’Albert (1646-1712), Duke of Chevreuse, by 
Fénelon from Le CAateau-Cambrésis,* on September 7, 1702. We say 


1 GEuores de F énelon, archevéque de Cambrai (Versailles, J. A. Lebel, et Paris, Ferra jeune 
et Leclére, 1820-30), 35 vols. in-8. 

2 Euvres complétes de Fénelon, archevéque de Cambrai (Paris, Leroux et Jouby, 1848- 
52), 10 vols. gr. in-8. We shall use this edition hereafter in our references and citations. 

? E. Carcassonne, Etat présent des travaux sur Fénelon (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1939). 
Cf. pp. 5-8. 4 Ibid., pp. 115-134. 

5 E. Griselle, “La Correspondance de Bossuet et de Fénelon,” Etudes, cxx, 693-702: 
cxx1, 235-245. G. de Mouchy. “‘Bossuet et Fénelon. L’édition de leur correspondance.” 
Bulletin du Bibliophile, rx (1909), 513-518; x (1910), 10 et seq. 

6 Fénelon. op. cit., Cf. Vol. 1. Avertissement. 6. ““Malgré l’engagement que nous avons pris 
de publier une collection compléte des ceuvres de Fénelon, nous n’avons pas balancé a 
omettre un certain nombre de lettres et de simples billets, dont l’intérét, uniquement 
relatif au moment o2 ils ont été écrits, a nécessairement disparu avec le temps. Nous avons 
encore moins balancé 4 supprimer une multitude de piéces et de mémoires concernant 
l’Histoire de Fénelon.” 7 Tbid., vu, 238. 

8 A fortified city situated near Cambrai, in which the Archbishops of Cambrai main- 
tained an Archiepiscopal palace. The city and the surrounding territory formed an inde- 
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allegedly because it is obvious from an examination of its contents and 
the circumstances surrounding its composition that it could not have 
been written for the Duke of Chevreuse. There can be little doubt of 
this, or of the identity of the person for whom this communication was 
really destined, after one has read C. Sommervogel’s excellent article® 
in which he has established beyond question that a Mémoire*® (of which 
we shall speak later), and Letters No. xxv, XXXIX, XL, XLI as well as 
Letter No. xttv" were addressed, not to the Duke of Chevreuse, but 
to his brother-in-law, Paul de Saint-Aignan (1648-1714), Duke of Beau- 
villiers. Moreover, a study of the character and activities of these two 
men in the light of other evidence” fully corroborates our thesis and the 
facts upon which Sommervogel bases his conclusions. Both were intimate 
friends of Fénelon, but Beauvilliers alone, as a member of the King’s 
Council and Minister of State, was at this time in a position to influence 
the decisions of the King with regard to the Jansenist problem, with 
which the above mentioned letters are principally concerned." It is 
probable, however, that Fénelon transmitted his letter to Beauvilliers 
through the Duke of Chevreuse, with the latter’s name on the outside 
cover. This appears likely since the Duke often acted as Fénelon’s inter- 
mediary," and it would account for the natural mistake, several times 
repeated, of the editors (or their predecessors) in publishing, as addressed 
to Chevreuse, letters that were really directed to Beauvilliers. 


II. Negligence or incompetence on the part of Fénelon’s editors is fur- 
ther exemplified in the published text which is supposed to reproduce 
Fénelon’s original letter to Beauvilliers. A comparison with the manu- 
script letter'® which is unsigned, but in Fénelon’s handwriting and un- 
questionably authentic, reveals that, for reasons which remain obscure, 





pendent principality and was governed by the Archbishops, who upon appointment to the 
Archdiocese, inherited the title of Duke of Cambrai as well as the powers that went with it. 
Cf. A Deloffre. “Le Cateau a travers les Ages. “Mémoires de la Société d’ Emulation de Cam- 
brai, txv1 (1912), 69-160. 

® C. Sommervogel, S. J. Mélanges, “Lettre inédite (12 juillet, 1702) de Fénelon au Duc 
de Beauvilliers.” Etudes, 1863, pp. 791-801. 

10 Fénelon, of. cit., 1v,450-451. Published under two titles: Mémoire sur I’ Etat du Diocése 
de Cambrai par rapport au Jansénisme, et sur les moyens d’y arréter les progrés del erreur, 
and Mémoire sur le progrés du Jansénisme. Ul [bid., v1, 234, 236, 237, 238. 

2 A. Delplanque, Fénelon et la doctrine de l'amour pur d’aprés sa correspondance avec ses 
principaux amis (Lille: Facultés Catholiques, 1907), Fénelon et les Ducs de Beauvilliers 
et de Chevreuse, pp. 70-91. 

1% Sommervogel, op. cit., pp. 798-799. 4 Fénelon, op. czt., vit, 286, 324, etc. 

% Morgan Collection. Fénelon’s Autograph Letters. V. 12 E. 4 and 3 pages, 22.3 16.9. 
(Graciously placed at our disposal by Miss Belle Da Costa Greene, Director of the Morgan 


Library.) 
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liberties have been taken with its form and content. The Archbishop’s 
missive, written at Cambrai, is in two parts, one of which might be con- 
sidered a postscript. The first part is dated September 7, 1702, and the 
second, September 11, 1702. The second part is published in the Ver- 
sailles and Paris editions as Letter xL111, addressed to the Duke of Beau- 
villiers, without name of place or exact date, and with two thirds of the 
text omitted.” The first part, dated from Cateau-Cambrésis (September 
7, 1702) and addressed to the Duke of Chevreuse, is published, with a 
number of modifications, as Letter No. xttv.!7 Juxtaposition of the 
printed texts in their correct order with their original source (obviously 
lacking but unacknowledged) will show in what manner and to what ex- 
tent Fénelon’s letter has been altered. 

The Archbishop of Cambrai’s letter refers to two of the dominant in- 
terests of his life: first, his affection for the Duke of Burgundy (1682- 
1712), his former pupil; secondly, his struggle against Jansenism. 
Fénelon, who had been Preceptor to the Princes of France since August 
17, 1689, had not communicated directly with the prince since August 1, 
1697,}* the date on which he was exiled from Court by Louis XIV, be- 
cause of his role in the Quietist controversy.'® On December 22, 1701, 
however, the Duke of Burgundy wrote to Fénelon “par une voie sfire,’”° 
assuring him of his friendship and gratitude, thereby re-establishing di- 
rect contact and renewing correspondence with the Archbishop. Some 
months later, while on his way to take command of the army in Flanders, 
the Duke informed Fénelon from Péronne* that the King had given him 
permission to see the Archbishop in the presence of a third party. This 
reunion between tutor and pupil after four years of separation was a 
memorable one and occasioned much comment at Court.” 

At the time of this welcome but unexpected visit, Fénelon was busily 
engaged with the administration of his Archdiocese, and with the reli- 
gious problems then troubling Christian consciences and the peace of 


16 Fénelon, op. cit., vi, 238, apparently after Ciuvres de Fénelon éd. Gallard et Querbeuf 
(Paris; Didot, 1787-92), 1, 636. 

17 Fénelon, op. cit. vu, 238-239. Also taken from 1787 ed. Cf. v1, 284-286 without in- 
dicating source. 

18 Louis XIV officially dispossessed Fénelon of his title and emoluments early in 1699. 
Cf. Haussonville, Comte d’, La Duchesse de Bourgogne et l’alliance savoyarde sous Louis XIV 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1903), 11, 47. 

19 Vacant, Mangenot et Amann, Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique (Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1924), Art. Fénelon, v, 2138-70. 

20 Fénelon op. cit., vi, 231. 2 [bid., vit, 235 (April 25, 1702). 

2 Saint-Simon. Mémoires, éd. Boislisle (Paris: Hachette, 1879-1918), x, 183-185; also 
Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, éd. Soulié et Dussieux (Paris: Didot, 1854-60), vim, 
405. % Delplanque. op. cit., Fénelon et le Duc de Bourgogne, pp. 42-69. 
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the Church. In 1698, the publication of the Probléme Ecclésiastique had 
caused a renewal of hostilities between Jansenists and Jesuits, and their 
respective political partisans, the Gallicans and Ultramontanes.™ One of 
the first to realize that this recrudescence of the Jansenist controversy 
threatened the existence of both Religion and State, Fénelon, although 
handicapped by royal disfavor and his exile in Cambrai, had since made 
every possible effort to stop the growth and diffusion of the Augustinian 
heresy. His correspondence from 1699 to 1702 with Beauvilliers, his lone 
ally in the King’s Council,* as well as the documents presented here, 
reflect, only imperfectly, to what extent and with what zeal and inten- 
sity Fénelon was carrying on the fight. 

Apparently the Archbishop had just finished his letter of September 
7, 1702, to Beauvilliers, which as we shall see, concerned a particular 
phase of the Jansenist controversy, when he learned that the Duke of 
Burgundy was to pass through Cambrai on his return to Versailles. He 
was unaware that the Prince had written him from Malines on September 
6, 1702,” stating that he thought it inadvisable to see Fénelon just before 
returning to Court (where he might be questioned by the King about his 
visit with the Archbishop). Accordingly, not having received the Duke’s 
letter, Fénelon, on September 8, 1702, went to the inn where post-horses 
were changed for the trip to Paris, and there saw Louis for the second 
time within five months.”” Before sending to Chevreuse the letter and 
Mémoire, written on September 7 for Beauvilliers, Fénelon added a post- 
script, dated September 11, 1702; he also enclosed a letter for the Duke 
of Burgundy.”® 


Letter XLIV 
Au Duc de Chevreuse*® [Au Duc de Beauvilliers] 
Au Céteau-Cambrésis AC. [ambrai] 
7 septembre 1702 7 s[e]pt{em]bre 1702 
Je vous envoie, mon bon duc un Je vous enuoye, mon bon Duc, un 


mémoire sur les affaires de Douai. Il memoire sur les affaires de Doiiay. Il 
est certain que, si on laisse la pleine est certain que si on laisse la pleine 


% N. Abercrombie, The Origins of Jansenism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), p. 305. 

% Fénelon. op. cit., Vol. vr. Letters 21, 25, 26, 39.—Chevreuse was at first oblivious to the 
dangers of Jansenism. He had been educated at Port-Royal, and despite Fénelon’s warnings 
remained loyal to his former teachers until 1703. Cf. Vol. viz. Letters 18, 22, 28, 29. 

% Tbid., vit, 238. 37 Journal du Marquts de Dangeau, op. cit., vit, 495. 

38 See note 48, below. 

29 (a) Words in italics indicate textual modifications made by editors; (b) words and let- 
ters within brackets are ours; (c) the spelling, punctuation and accentuation in the MSS 
are reproduced from the original. Changes made by Fénelon himself are indicated by 
footnotes. 
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liberté du concours, il n’y aura plus que 
des opinions que je crois dangereuses 
dans cette Wniversité, et par consé- 
quent dans tout le pays. Quoique 
M. d’Arras soit évéque diocesain, j’y 
ai beaucoup plus d’intérét que lui; car 
les deux tiers du diocése d’Arras ne 
recoivent guére de sujets de Douai, et 
nous en recevons six fois davantage. II 
seroit naturel qu’on vouliit savoir ce 
que connoissent les évéques les plus 
intéressés, qui sont sur les lieux; mais 
nous sommes bien loin de 1a, et il faut 
se taire. A l’égard de votre scrupule sur 
la régle, je crois que le mémoire suffit 
pour le lever. Le concours n’est point 
de l’institution de l’Université: C’est 
le Roi seul qui l’a établi par rapport 
aux affaires de Rome, dont il ne s’agit 
plus. 

Quand le Roi tourne en plaisanterie 
vos ombrages sur /es affaires du temps 
ne pourriez-vous pas répondre en riant, 
que vous avez été tenté de vous 
modeérer la-dessus, mais que l’expérience 
vous a contraint de croire qu’il y a du 
venin caché presque partout. Vous lui 
donneriez peut-étre un peu a penser. 
S’il vous pressoit de vous expliquer, 
vous pourriez lui faire entendre, sans 
nommer personne, que le parti est 
relevé depuis quelques années, et qu’il 
trouve de la protection partout. 

Vous savez ce que je vous ai souvent 
proposé sur les pas a faire, ou a ne 
faire pas. Je ne demande point que 
vous forciez votre timidité par des 
efforts humains, et qui surpasseroient 
peut-étre vos ressources présentes 
auprés du Roi; vous agiriez de cette 
sorte autant contre votre grice que 


liberté du concours, il n’y aura plus que 
le Jansenisme dans cette uniuersité, et 
par consequent dans tout le pais. 
Quoique M. d’Arras* soit L’Euéque 
diocesain, j’y ai beaucoup plus d’intér- 
est que lui; car les deux tiers du diocése 
d’Arras ne recoiuent gueres de sujéts 
de Douay, et nous en receuons six fois 
dauantage. I] seroit naturel qu’on 
voulut sauoir ce que connoissent les 
Euéques les plus intéressez, qui sont 
sur les lieux. Mais nous sommes bien 
loin de la, et il faut se taire. A l’egard 
de v{ot]re scrupule sur la régle,* je 
crois que le memoire suffit pour le leuer. 
Le concours n’est point de l’institution 
de l’uniuersité. C’est le Roi seul qui l’a 
établi par rapport aux affaires de 
Rome,* dont il ne s’agit plus. 

Quand le Roi tourne en plaisanterie 
vos ombrages sur le Jansenisme, ne 
pourriez vous répondre en riant, que 
vous auez été tenté de vous modérer 
la dessus, mais que l’experience vous 
a contraint de croire qu’il y a du 
Jansenisme caché, et de sa cabale 
presque partout. Vous lui donnerez 
peutétre un peu a penser. S’il vous 
pressoit de vous expliquer, vous pour- 
riez lui faire entendre, sans nommer 
personne,* que le parti est releué 
depuis quelques années, et qu’il trouue 
de la protection partout. 

Vous sauez ce que je vous ai souvent 
proposé sur les pas a faire, ou a ne faire 
pas. Je ne demande point que vous 
forciez*4 v[ot]re timidité par des efforts 
humains, et qui surpasseroient peu- 
tétre,*® vos ressources presentes auprez 
du Roi... .% Vous agiriez de cette 
sorte autant contre viot]re grace que 


30 Guy Séve de Rochechouart (1640-1724), Bishop of Arras. 
51 See paragraph 1 of M émowe which follows. 


® Jbid., paragraph m1. 
* Word crossed out. 


33 Word crossed out. 
35 “les” crossed out. 


3% “‘mais” crossed out. 
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contre votre naturel: mais je voudrois 
seulement que vous laissassiez tomber 
toutes vos réflexions de sagesse, que 
vous n’eussiez aucun égard 4a tout ce 
que vous connoitriez devant Dieu de 
votre timidité naturelle, et que vous 
fissiez et dissiez simplement en chaque 
occasion de providence, ce que l’esprit 
de grace vous inspireroit alors. Je ne 
voudrois aucune démarche extraordi- 
naire et démesurée par une espéce 
d’enthousiasme; c’est ce qui n’est point 
de votre grace, et of vous courriez 
risque de prendre une chaleur d’imagi- 
nation pour un mouvement de Dieu. 
Ja ne voudrois que parler®* modéré- 
ment, et selon les régles communes, 
quand Dieu vous en donneroit l’ouver- 
ture au dehors, avec une certaine pente 
du dedans, contre laquelle vous n’auriez 
que des réflexions humaines et intéres- 
sées On se flatte quelquefois, et on se 
ménage trop par politique timide, sous 
le beau prétexte de se réserver pour des 
grandes occasions, qui ne viendront 
peut-étre jamais, et dans le fond, on 
recherche sa stireté et son repos: mais 
on ne voit pas ce repli du fond de son 
coeur, et on croit n’agir que pour le 
bien général, dont on a en effet le zéle 
sincére. Moins vous vous écouterez, 
pour écouter Dieu paisiblement en 
chaque chose plus vous sentirez votre 
coeur s’élargir et votre force s’aug- 
menter: Mutaberis in alium virum. 
Faites-en l’essai, si vous osez. Ceux qui 
croiront, verront les fleuves d’eau vive 
couler de leurs entrailles; mais vous ne 
recevrez que suivant la mesure de votre 
foi. C’est le peu de foi qui resserre le 


37 Word crossed out. 


38 “Simplement” omitted. 
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contre v[ot]re naturel. Mais je voudrois 
seulement que vous laissassiez tomber 
toutes vos reflexions de sagesse, que 
vous n’eussiez aucun égard a tout ce 
que vous connoitriez*’ deuant Dieu 
de v[ot]re timidité naturelle, et que 
vous fissiez, et dissiez simplem[en]t en 
chaque occasion de prouidence ce que 
l’esprit de grace vous inspireroit alors. 
Je ne voudrois aucune demarche ex- 
traordinaire et demesurée par une 
espece d’entousiasme. C’est ce qui n’est 
point de v[ot]regrace, et ou vous courriez 
risque de prendre une chaleur d’imagi- 
nation pour un mouuement de Dieu. Je 
ne voudrois que parler simplemfen]t, 
modérement, et selon les régles com- 
munes, quand Dieu vous en donneroit 
l’ouuerture au dehors, auec une cer- 
taine pente du dedans, contre laquelle 
vous n’auriez que des reflexions hu- 
maines et intéressées. On se flatte quel- 
quefois et on se ménage trop par 
politique timide, sous le beau pre- 
texte de se reseruer pour de grandes 
occasions, qui ne viendront peutétre 
jamais, et dans le fonds on recherche 
sa sureté et son repos. Mais*® on 
ne voit pas ce repli du fonds de son 
coeur, et on croit n’agir que pour le 
bien g[é]n[é]ral, dont on a en effet le 
zele sincere. Moins vous vous ecouterez, 
pour écouter Dieu paisiblement en 
chaque chose, plus vous sentirez v[ot]re 
coeur s’élargir, et v[ot]re force s’aug- 
menter. Mutaberis in alium virum.* 
faittes en l’essai, si vous osez. Ceux qui 
croiront verront les fleuues d’eau viue 
couler de leurs entrailles.““ Mais vous 
ne receurez que suiuant la mesure de 


39 Word crossed out. 


“© Cf. The Holy Bible translated from the Latin Vulgate—Douay Version (New York: J. 
Murphy, 1914), Kings, 1. Ch. x. v. 6. “And the Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, 
and thous shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be changed into another man.” 

“ Ibid., John, Ch. vu, v. 38. “He that believeth in me, as the scripture saith, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 
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coeur. C’est l’abandon a Dieu, qui le 
soulage, et qui en étend la capacité. 
Saint Paul dit, dilatamini, élargissez- 
vous. Dieu ne demande que de vous en 
épargner la peine; laissez-le faire, il 
vous élargira lui-méme, pourvu que 
vous ne repoussiez pas son opération, 
en écoutant vos réflexions inquiétes, ou 
celles d’autrui.® 


Letter XLIII 


De Fénelon au Duc de Beauvilliers. 
septembre 1702 

J’ai vu notre cher prince un moment; 

il m’a paru engraissé, d’une meilleure 
couleur, et fort gai. Il m’a témoigné en 
peu de paroles la plus grande bonté; 
il a beaucoup pris sur lui en me voyant. 
Il me semble que je ne suis touché de 
tout ce qu’il fait pour moi, que par 
rapport a lui et au bon cceur qu’il 
marque par la. I] m/’avait écrit de 
Malines, par M. de Denonville, une 
lettre que celui-ci m’a rendue depuis le 
passage du prince. Je garderai 1la- 
dessus le plus profond secret. Je ne 
saurois recevoir tant de marques de sa 
bonté sans lui en témoigner ma recon- 
noissance en lui retracant la conduite 
qu’il doit tenir, et lui rappelant ce 
qu’il me semble qu’il doit 4 Dieu. Voici 


votre foi. C’est le peu de foi qui resserre 
le coeur. C’est l’abandon a Dieu, qui le 
soulage, et qui en étend la capacité. 
S.[aint] Paul dit Dilatamini,“ Elargis- 
sez vous. Dieu ne demande que de vous 
en epargner la peine. laissez le faire. 
Il vous elargira lui méme, pourud que 
vous ne repoussiez pas son operation, 
en écoutant vos reflexions, ou celles 
d’autruy. 


AC. [ambrai] 11 s[e]pt{[em]bre 1702 

Depuis cette letire écritte j’ai** va 
un moment a la poste M. le D.[uc] de 
B.[ourgogne]. Il me parut engraissé,* 
d’une meilleure couleur, et fort guay. 
Il me temoigna en peu de paroles 
beaucoup de bonté. I] a beaucoup pris 
sur lui, en me voyant. Il me semble que 
je ne suis touché de tout ce qu’il fait 
pour moi que par rapport a lui et au 
bon cceur qu’il marque par la. Il 
m’auoit ecrit de Malines par M. de 
Denonville“ une lettre*’ que celui-ci 
m’a rendué depuis le passage du prince. 
Je garderai la dessus le plus profond 
secret. Voici une lettre pour lui, sans 
dessus, que je vous supplie de lui don- 
ner.“® Je ne saurois receuoir tant de 
marques de sa bonté, sans lui temoigner 


@ Tbid., 1 Cor. Ch. vt. v. 13. “But having the same recompense, (I speak as to my chil- 


dren,) be you also enlarged.” 


4 The original and the printed texts of Letter No. xt1v (September 7, 1702) stop here. 
Fénelon’s letter of September 11, 1702, is published in part as Letter No. xxi. Cf. Fénelon. 


op. cit., Vil, 238. “ Word crossed out. 


4 Journal du Marquis de Dangeau. op. et loc. cit., vitt, 495. Vendredi, 8 septembre 1702, 
a Versailles. “‘M. de Bourgogne était parti ce matin de Douai; on I’a trouvé fort engraissé 


et fort changé en bien.” 


4 Jacques-René de Brisay, marquis de Denonville (1637-1710), appointed assistant- 
governor of the Duke of Burgundy, September 20, 1689. Cf. Saint-Simon, op. cit., x1, 218. 
‘7 Fénelon. op. cit., val, 238. Du Duc de Bourgogne a Fénelon. A Malines, le 6 septembre 


1702. 


48 Fénelon’s packet of letters therefore consisted of three letters and a Mémoire. The letter 
to the Duke of Burgundy, to which Fénelon here refers, has not yet been published. 
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un temps de crise, ol vous devez re- ma reconnoissance, en lui disant ce 

doubler votre fidélité pour n’agir que qu’il me semble qu’il doit a Dieu. Voici 

per grace auprés de lui, et pour le un tem[p]s de crise, ou vous deuez re- 

secourir sans timidité niempressement doubler v{ot}re fidelité, pour n’agir que 

naturel. par grace auprez de lui, et pour le 
secourir sans timidité niempressem[en]t 
naturel. Donnez vous bien tout entier 
sans reserve a D.\ieu], mon bon Duc. Il 
fera tout en vous. 


J’oubliois de vous dire que quand on dteroit le concours de Douay, et que le Roi 
nommeroit lui méme les professeurs, M.le Card. [inal] de N. [oailles],}# M. l’ar. 
[chevéque] de Rheims,” et M. de Meaux* ne feroient nommer que des gens du parti. 
Ne pourroit-on pas charger de ce choix M.1’Ev. [éque] de Chartres® auec le P.[ére] 
de la Chaize?®* Peutétre que le Roi ne voudroit pas declarer cette commission, de 
peur de peiner les autres. Mais il lui seroit facile, sans la declarer, de régler ainsi 
la chose en chaque occasion. M. de Chartres proposé auec le P.[ére| de la Chaize 
seroit le correctif, et montreroit qu’on n’a ni partialité ni entestement. N’est-il pas 
pitoyable que le Roi soit a la veille de faire triompher le Jansenisme a Douay contre 
son intention pend[an]t que le R.[oi] d’Esp.[agne),™ son petit fils employe toute son 
autorité a l’abatire a Louuain. 

Quand le Roi se moquera de vous sur le Jansenisme, dittes lui ce que le Pape a fait 
qui est de reuoquer l’arch.[evéque] de Sébaste,® vic.[aire] ap.[ostollique en Hollande 
parce que tout le clergé de Hollande est deuenu Janseniste sous sa conduitte. Dittes 
lui encore que M.Varch.{evéque] de Rheims auoit fait imprimer a Sedan ville de 
son diocese une lettre®™ qu’il ecriuoit il y a sept ans a Rome, ou il fauorisait le parti. 
Les Jesuites pourront vous fournir limprimé, si vous en auez besoin.—*Le clergé 


49 Louis-Antoine de Noailles (1651-1729), Archbishop of Paris. 

60 Charles-Maurice Le Tellier (1643-1710). 

51 Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704), Bishop of Meaux. 

52 The Jansenist party. N. B.—Next eight lines are unidentified but cited by Quer- 
beuf, op. cit., 1, 567-568. 53 Paul Godet des Marais (1649-1709). 

% Francois de La Chaise (1624-1709), Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV. 

55 Philippe V, Duke of Anjou (1683-1746), second grandson of Louis XIV. 

5 Pierre Codde (1648-1710), Oratorian, who, in 1688, was named Titular Archbishop of 
Sebaste (Phrygia, Asia Minor), and Vicar Apostolic of Holland. Accused of fostering 
Jansenism, Codde was suspended from his functions in 1689. In spite of a voyage to Rome 
in his own defense, his doctrines were condemned by a decree of the Inquisition on April 5, 
1704. Cf. L. Moreri, Grand Dictionnaire historique, éd. Drouet (Paris, 1759), 1, 787-788; 
Dictionnaire de livres jansénistes, 1,21—cited by Urbain et Levesque, Correspondance de 
Bossuet (Paris: Hachette, 1909-23), 11, 63.n; Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, op. cit., 111, 
108. 

57 We have been unable to positively identify this particular letter. It may well be the 
following: Lettre Au Sieur Vivant, docteur de Sorbonne, présentement ad Rome auprés du Cardi- 
nal de Janson Forbin, sur les différends des théologiens de Flandre et sur la derniére déclaration 
présentée au Saint-Office par M. Hennebel. in 4°. Louvain 1697. 

58 2? “roi” crossed out. 
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fit semblant il y a 2 ans de parler contre le Jansenisme. Dans la vérité il ne dit rien 
@effectif, et ne voulut jamais condamner des propositions heretiques d’un liure que 
le P.[ére] Quesnel® lui auoit dédié. Les theses qu’on a soutenues ces jours passez a 
Douay dans le concours sont toutes Jansenistes. Les juges ne font cas que de celles la. 


III. Fénelon’s communication of September 7 and 11, 1702, as we 
have just seen, refers to an enclosed Mémoire “sur les affaires de Doiiay,” 
and specifically to “la liberté du concours,”’ a comparatively recent insti- 
tution at the University of Douai, which Fénelon apparently blamed for 
the spread of Jansenism in the University itself, and in the border prov- 
inces. Since Douai was in the diocese of Arras, the matter was, strictly 
speaking, none of his affair. However, as an avowed enemy of the heresy, 
and as head of the Archdiocese of Cambrai, which placed many of the 
University’s graduates, it was to Fénelon’s interest and to that of religion 
that he should concern himself with the problems engendered by this 
innovation. The circumstances which seem to have led to the composition 
of the Mémoire are, briefly, the following. 

In 1681, Louis XIV had established a competitive examination open 
to all French subjects and foreigners, for the purpose of recruiting able 
professors for the theological and other faculties of the University. 
Douai, which had until then successfully resisted efforts to impregnate 
it with Jansenist doctrines, chiefly because the membership of its facul- 
ties had been carefully selected through royal appointment, was thus 
made accessible to teachers imbued with heretical tendencies. Having ob- 
tained a foothold, the Jansenists attempted to gain control of the Uni- 
versity, a maneuver facilitated by the policy of Mgr. de Rochechouart, 
Bishop of Arras. Completely orthodox himself, he, nevertheless, favored 
the Jansenists over the Jesuits, to whom he was unalterably opposed. 
Apparently, however, little headway had been made in this direction 
before the concours was suspended for the first time as a result of the 
action of the Assembly of the Clergy of 1682 in formulating the Four 
Articles, which sought to end what the French King and clergy con- 


59 P, Pasquier Quesnel (1634-1719). His Nouveau Testament en frangais avec des Ré- 
flexions morales sur chaque verset pour en rendre la lecture plus utile et la méditation plus 
aisée. Nouvelle édit. . . . (Paris: Pralard, 1693). 4 vols. in-8., of which one hundred and one 
propositions were condemned as heretical by the Bull Unigenitus, September 8, 1713, is 
evidently the work here indicated by Fénelon. 

6° Cf. Chroniques de Douai recueillies et mises en ordre par M. le Président Tailliar (Douai: 
Dechristé, 1877), m1, 32. “Arrét du Conseil du 30 mai 1681 . . . “Le Roi considére que la 
voie du concours, afin de pourvoir aux chaires vacantes, sera utile pour que celles-ci soient 
toujours remplies de professeurs capables pour I’instruction de la jeunesse, le bien du public 
et pour faire de plus en plus fleurir les sciences dans cette université.” 

& Sommervogel, of. cit., p. 793. 

® On March 19, 1682, the Assembly of the Clergy of France voted the following proposi- 
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sidered Papal interference with Gallican rights and privileges. The teach- 
ing of these Articles in all Colleges, Seminaries and Religious houses of 
the Kingdom and annexed provinces was made mandatory by a Parle- 
mentary decree of March 23, 1682. Compliance with the terms of this 
statute thus afforded the Jansenists (who claimed that their doctrine had 
been condemned by the Pope, and not by a General Council), an ex- 
cellent opportunity to defend and to further their own cause. 

Although the University was forced to accept the decree, the professors 
of theology were unwilling to betray their traditional principles with 
regard to the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, and asked the king, 
March 9, 1683, to be excused from teaching the Articles because they 
weakened their position in the struggle against Jansenism, and also be- 
cause the edict had caused many students to leave Douai. Angered by 
this resistance, Louis XIV ordered classes suspended, and the pay of the 
professors stopped.™ In May, 1683 (and again in February, 1684), Inno- 
cent XI protested against the king’s interference with the freedom of 
instruction at Douai, but Louis XIV insisted that the Doctrine of the 
Clergy be taught as prescribed by law.® As a result, courses in theology 
were resumed only when a protégé of the Bishop of Arras, Jacques 
Gilbert® was appointed Royal professor of theology, after having sworn 











tions: “I. Que saint Pierre et ses successeurs, vicaires de Jésus Christ, et que toute |’ Eglise 
méme n’ont recu de puissance de Dieu que sur les choses spirituelles et qui concernent le 
salut, et non point sur les choses temporelles et civiles. . . . Nous déclarons en conséquence 
que les rois et les souverains ne sont soumis 4 aucune puissance ecclésiastique par |’ordre 
de Dieu dans les choses temporelles; . . . II. Que la plénitude de puissance que le saint siége 
apostolique et les successeurs de saint Pierre, vicaires de Jésus Christ, ont sur les choses 
spirituelles, est telle que les décrets du saint concile cecuménique de Constance dans les 


i sessions [Ve et Ve, approuvés par le saint siége apostolique, confirmés par la pratique de 
4 toute l’Eglise et des pontifes romains, observés religieusement par toute I’ Eglise gallicane, 
: demeurent dans toute leur force et vertu. . . . III. Qu’ainsi l’usage de la puissance apos- 


tolique doit étre réglé suivant les canons faits par |’Esprit de Dieu et consacrés par le re- 
spect général, que les régles, les mceurs et les constitutions recues doivent étre maintenues 
; et les bornes posées par nos péres demeurer inébranlables. . . . IV. Que quoique le pape ait 
la principale part dans les questions de foi et que ses décrets regardent toutes les Eglises, 
chaque Eglise en particulier, son jugement n’est pourtant pas irréformable, 4 moins que le 
3 consentement de |’Eglise n’intervienne . . . ” 

Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, op. cit., Art. Déclaration de 1682, tv, 196-197. 

%3 Tbid., pp. 198-199. 

“ Cf. F. Desmons. “L’Episcopat de Gilbert de Choiseul (1613-89), Evéque de Tour- 
nai,” Annales de la Société historique et archéologique de Tournai, 11 (1907), 360-361. 
4 85 E. Michaud, Louis XIV et Innocent XI (Paris: Charpentier, 1882-83), rv, 116. 
; % (ca. 1656-1712), Licentiate and Doctor in Theology from the University of Douai and 
13 curate of Beaumetz, in the diocese of Arras. Appointed to the Faculty of Theology in 1683, 
4 Gilbert, in 1684, was made provost of the Collegiate Church of Saint-Amé and Chancellor 
of the University. He was the author of two works, the nature of which is apparent in the 
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to teach the Four Articles. Early in 1684, examinations for the purpose 
of filling vacancies in the Faculty of Theology were re-established, but 
they were restricted to candidates who were willing to take the same oath 
that Gilbert had taken.® Seizing this opportunity, Jansenists were soon 
masters of the Faculty, and under pretext of teaching the Doctrine of 
the Clergy, were, ironically enough, with the protection of the king, dif- 
fusing religious error. The Jesuits, who were strongly entrenched in 
Douai, were the first to bring this anomaly to Louis XIV’s attention by 
their denunciation of Gilbert’s teachings and writings. When these had 
been examined and declared to be Jansenistic, the king banished Gilbert 
from Douai,** and sent professors from the Sorbonne to take over some 
of the courses in theology.®® 
However, despite Gilbert’s disgrace, and the watchfulness of th 

King’s new appointees, Jansenism continued to be surreptitiously taught 
at the University of Douai. To do this became more and more difficult in 
view of the partial reconciliation effected in 1689 between Louis XIV and 
Pope Alexander VIII,”° resulting in the gradual abandonment of the 
teaching of the Four Articles and the automatic elimination of the pre- 
text which had long served the Jansenists as a shield for their activities. 
But undeterrred by this development, certain incumbents, while pro- 
fessing to teach Thomism,” persisted, with the encouragement of Gilbert, 





title of one: Theses theologicaequas exponit eximinius D.ac Mag. Jacobus Gilbert,S. Th. Doctor 
in alma Duacena Universitate, 1680 and Tractatus theologico-canonicus de sedis apostolicae 
primatu, de conciliorum ecumenicorum auctoritate et infaillibilitate, de regum in temporibus 
ab omni potestate humana libertate, auctore eximio D. Jac. Gilberto Belga theologiae doctore, 
(Douai: Nicolas d’Assignies, 1687), in-8. Cf. Desmons, op. cit., p. 361. 

87 Tbid., p. 361. 

68 At Louis XIV’s request, Francois de Harlay de Champvallon (1625-95), Archbishop 
of Paris, appointed a commission composed of Doctors from the Sorbonne (Pirot, Robert, 
Lestocq) and the College of Navarre (Saussoy, Guischard) to examine Gilbert’s treatises, 
and notes taken in his courses. A condemnation of his doctrines was filed on January 21, 
1687. Gilbert was ordered to retire from the University on March 1, 1687—Cf. Antoine 
Arnauld. CEuvres (Paris: D’Arnoy, 1775), 1, 764—and exiled to Saint-Quentin. An appeal 
made to Bossuet (Letter of May 12, 1687. Cf. Urbain et Levesque, op. cit., m1, 345-346.n), 
and one made to the King (Cf. Desmons, oP. cit., p. 361), failed to stay his sentence. Gilbert, 
after a retraction made at Lille on July 27, 1687, reversed himself in a letter to Quesnel, 
and from Saint Quentin continued by letter to influence conditions at Douai. In 1692, he 
was relegated to Saint-Flours, thence to Thiers, and finally to the fortress of Pierre Encise 
at Lyon, where he died. Cf. Avrigny, H.R.d’. Mémoires chronologiques et dogmatiques pour 
servir a Vhistoire ecclésiastique depuis 1600 jusqu’en 1716... s. 1. 1739, m1, 287 et seq.: 
Desmons, op. cit., pp. 361-364: Urbain et Levesque, op. cit., m1, 346, n. 

6 Thid., xm, 518. 1 Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, op. cit., tv, 202-204. 

7 Fénelon voices frequent complaints on this score. Cf. Fénelon, op. cit., u1-v (Ouvrages 
sur le Jansénisme), and vi-vim (Correspondance), e.g., “Je ne dois pas omettre une chose 
importante: C’est que les Jansénistes, pour mieux persuader que le Jansénisme n’est qu’un 
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in the dissemination of Jansenistic ideas. In 1690, the Fourberie de Douai™ 
unmasked the principal offenders (De Ligny, Lalleu, Rivette), and caused 
their expulsion from Douai. As a consequence of this new scandal, the 
customary concours for replacements in the Faculty of Theology was 
abolished.” 

The morale and conditions at the University having grown steadily 
worse during the intervening years, the King, in 1702, was asked to re- 
establish the examination as a means of saving the institution, and es- 
pecially the Faculty of Theology, from certain ruin. Before acting, 
however, Louis XIV appointed a commission, consisting of MM. Maril- 
lac, Voisin, Argouges de Ranes, Bossuet and Le Blanc, to investigate the 
situation.“ Bossuet was immediately solicited by the Bishop of Arras,” 
and the Rector of the University, Monnier de Richardin” for aid in re- 
organizing the various Faculties, apparently by a return to the system 
formerly in practice. Friendly to M. de Rochechouart, and, on occasion 
to the Jansenists, though inviolably opposed to their doctrine, Bossuet 
appears to have favored the proposal.” 

Fénelon, more wary of Jansenist intrigue, and better informed than 
Bossuet about the complicated politico-religious struggle being waged by 
the rival factions for the control of Douai, was, on the contrary, firmly 
opposed to re-establishing the concours at that time and under the exist- 
ing circumstances. Fear that the Jansenists, through the favoritism of the 
Bishop of Arras, and the exclusion of the Jesuits, might dominate the 
University, extended even to the commission itself.7* Conceding the need 





fantéme, ne cessent de se confondre avec les Thomistes. Ils se moquent de ceux dont ils 
prennent le manteau pour se couvrir. Ils se disent tous Thomistes depuis quelques temps, 
et les Thomistes font bien pis que de les avouer, car ils deviennent tous Jansenistes’’ (Cf. 
Letter 21, Fénelon au Duc de Beauvilliers (30 novembre 1699). 

7 An anonymous writer, signing with the initials A. A. (presumably for Antoine Arnauld, 
the Jansenist leader), succeeded, by a cruel hoax and false promises, in having De Ligny 
and his colleagues declare their adhesion to Jansenistic principles in letters which were 
ultimately used to convict them. Cf. Chroniques de Douai, op. cit., 11, 43-46. See also, D’ 
Avrigny. op. cit., 111, 270 et seq.; and Les Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques. s. 1. 1737, pp. 81-84. 

% Cf. Urbain et Levesque, op. cit., xm, 522.n. 

% Tbid., xi, 397, n. % Ibid., x11, 394-395 (Letter of July 25, 1702). 

% Ibid., x11, 397-398 (Letter of July 28, 1702); and a Mémoire sur l'Université de Douay, 
xm, 517-532. 7 Sommervogel, of. cit., p. 794. 

8 Writing to the Duke of Beauvilliers on July 24, 1702, Fénelon expresses himself as 
follows: . . . “Je crois vous deuoir reparler des affaires de Douay. Je sai que M. de Marillac 
s’est souuent déclaré auec chaleur contre les Jésuites sur cette affaire. M. d’Argouges, genre 
de M. Peletier, ne leur sera pas fauorable, selon les apparences. M. Voysin a toujours paru 
préuenu contre eux. M. Leblanc a été mis hors de l’intendance de Rouén, pour y auoir été 
conuaincu de fauoriser le passage des écrits du parti janséniste. Le roi a-t-il oublié un fait 
si décisif? Enfin vous connoissez M. de Meaux. Ne pourroit-on point ouurir les yeux du 
Roi. Si on rétablit la liberté de cette uniuersité, elle fera en ce pais des maux irréparables. 
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of reform, and not opposed in principle to a concours, Fénelon favored the 
postponement of the examination until such time as Douai might have a 
sufficient number of professors ‘‘zélés pour la saine doctrine . . . Alors on 
pourroit retablir la liberté du concours pour les places des professeurs 
qui vacqueroient, parce qu’on seroit assuré des juges du concours, et 
qu’on pourroit attirer de bons sujets pour se présenter au concours dans 
les cas de vacances. Ainsi cette uniuersité se rétabliroit et se purifieroit 
tout ensemble... .”’”® Whether or not Fénelon’s letters to Beauvilliers, 
together with the Mémoires we are about to consider, influenced Louis 
XIV’s action in any way is uncertain. However, the fact remains that the 
commission which the King had appointed to institute reforms at Douai 
was suspended by his order before it had made any recommendations.* 


According to the editors* of the Versailles and Paris editions of Féne- 
lon’s works and correspondence the Mémoire sur I’état du Diocése de 
Cambrai par rapport au Jansénisme, et sur les moyens d’y arréter les 
progres de l’erreur (Vol. tv, pp. 450-451), dated September, 1702, is sup- 
posed to be the document referred to by Fénelon, in his letter of Septem- 
ber 7, 1702, to the Duke of Beauvilliers. Their classification and alloca- 
tion of the above Mémoire is manifestly based on the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Douai is mentioned in one section of its contents. It is true, 
that, in this particular compte-rendu of conditions in his Archdiocese, 
Fénelon, alarmed at the progress of Jansenism, suggests, as the best 
means of arresting the indoctrination of his province: first, that the King 
exclude all ecclesiastics who had studied at Louvain (source of the 
heresy) from all offices and benefices; secondly, that Douai, where abuse 
was rampant, and teaching at a low level, be strengthened with a num- 
ber of able and orthodox professors before “‘la liberté du concours” be 
re-established; thirdly, that provisions be made for the building and 





. .. Pendant que le Roi d’Espagne réprime |’erreur 4 Louuain, faudra-t-il qu’elle trouue son 
réfuge 4 Douay, et que le Roi l’y protége contre son intention! Des qu’on les laissera faire 
ils seront maitres de tout, et nous n’aurons pas d’études qui ne soient corrompués.”’ Cf 
Ibid., p. 791. 

79 Cf. Mémoire sur V Etat du Diocése de Cambrai, op. cit., tv, 451. 

8° Cf. Urbain et Levesque, of. cit., x11, 429-431. (De Bossuet 4 Antoine de Noailles, 27 
octobre 1702.) 

%! Fénelon, op. cit., vit, 238. 

8 “Les gens cu’on avoit exilés pour l’affaire du faux Arnauld, sont tous revenus. M. 
Gilbert méme, quoique relégué bien loin, donne depuis quelques années en pleine liberté, 
les canonicats de saint Amé, qui sont 4 sa nomination, et il y a déja mis les sujets les plus 
ardens pour le jansénisme; de sorte que Douai est rempli des plus forts sujets de ce parti. 
Pour remedier a ce mal il faudroit qu’on engageAt, s’il se pouvoit, M. Gilbert de se démettre 
de son bénifice. .. . ” Cf. Mémoire sur V Etat du Diocése de Cambrai. 
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maintenance of a diocesan Seminary at Cambrai.® But although specific 
recommendations are outlined in this compendium, no reference other 
than a general one is made to Jansenism or to the concours at Douai. 

The first sentence of the opening paragraph of Fénelon’s letter of the 
date indicated above states definitely, on the other hand, that the 
memorandum which he enclosed for the Duke of Beauvilliers was, to 
quote him directly, a “memoire sur les affaires de Doiiay.”” The same 
passage discloses further that the Mémoire in question was expressly 
written to reassure Beauvilliers with regard to a technicality concerning 
the origin of the concours at the University of Douai, evidently in answer 
to an objection made by the Duke to Fénelon, as to the legality of the 
course which the Archbishop of Cambrai was advising the King to pursue 
in rehabilitating that institution. 

Obviously the contents of the Mémoire sur l’Etat du Diocése de Cam- 
brai and those of the Mémoire described in Fénelon’s communication to 
Beauvilliers are quite dissimilar. The fact that the treatment of Douai in 
the first of the foregoing documents is general, and in the second very 
specific, excludes the possibility of the two being the same Mémoire. 
There can be no doubt therefore that Fénelon wrote at least two mem- 
oranda in which the University of Douai figured, and that the editors 
have substituted the Mémoire sur I’ Etat du Diocése de Cambrai for another 
Mémoire, which was unknown to them, or unavilable, or which they 
finally elected to suppress. A glance at the Memoire sur Doiiay,™ which 
follows, and which is here reproduced for the first time, will show, we 
think, conclusively, that it, and not the document hitherto published as 
such, is the Mémoire to which Fénelon makes allusion in his letter of 
September 7, 1702." 


MEMOIRE SUR DOUAY 


[September 7, 1702] 


1. Il est certain que le concours pour les chaires de professeurs dans l’uniuersité 
de Douay, n’a été établi ni par le decret du Pape,® ni par les lettres de Philippe 2” 


83 Cf. X. Sackebant, Fénelon et le séminaire de Cambrai (Cambrai: Deligne, 1902). 

% From the Morgan Collection. Fénelon’s Autograph Letters. V.12.E. 8 pages, 22.517 
cm., written on both sides. The manuscript is in Fénelon’s handwriting, but is not signed. 

8% The determination of the exact date of the composition of the Mémoire sur I’ Etat du 
Diocése de Cambrai is a problem in itself and exceeds the scope of this paper. Although we 
believe that the approximative date of September 1702 given to it by Fénelon’s editors is in- 
correct, we can only hazard a guess that this Mémoire was written before the appointment 
of the Royal Commission for the reorganization of the University of Douai, the date of 
which is uncertain, but which can roughly be set as late June or early July of 1702. 

% Paul rv (1555-59). 87 Philip II (1527-98), King of Spain. 
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fondateur de cette uniuersite,** ni par aucun statut. L’uniuersite de Louuain,*® 
dont celle de Doiiay est une espece de colonie, et sur le modelle de laquelle elle 
a été instituée, n’a jamais pratiqué, et ne pratique encore aujourdhuy aucun 
concours. I] n’y a ni régle, ni statut, qui autorise cet usage. 

2. Il est vrai seulement que le Roi l’an 1681* ordonna par une déclaration le 
concours, 4 moins que les prouiseurs du dot® ne jugeassent plus a propos de faire 
monter a la place vacante le plus ancien des professeurs qui restent audessous, 
et les autres qui le suiuent, en sorte que le concours” n’eut lieu, que pour la 
derniére de toutes les chaires, qui vaqueroit en ce cas. 

3. Ce changement fut fait en vué d’introduire dans les chaires de cette uni- 
uersité des theologiens étrangers, qui pissent s’y introduire par la liberté du 
concours, et par les affiches qu’on en feroit en France de tous costez, parceque 
les theologiens de l’uniuersité® refusoient d’enseigner la doctrine que le clergé de 
France vouloit établir sur la faillibilité du Pape, et sur l’indépendance du tem- 
porel des Rois a l’égard du S.[aint] Siége.*-———® En effet on y introduisit 
aussitost dez le premier concours le Sieur Gilbert, qui fut le seul a se presenter 
pour concourir, et qui offrit d’enseigner les 4 propo[sitiJons du clergé de France, 
pend[an]t que tous ceux®’ de l’uniuersité refusoient d’en faire autant. 

4. De plus on enuoya a Doiiay M. d’Espalongue** Docteur de Sorbonne, 
lequel fut chargé de veiller®® sur tous les autres par rapport 4 cette doctrine 
contraire a celle des ultramontains. Voila ce qui a commencé a changer |’ordre 
ancien et naturel de cette uniuersité. Jusques la le Roi étoit libre conformément 
aux lettres de Phillippe 2 de ne choisir, ou du moins de n’admettre d’autres 
professeurs, que ceux qu’il jugeroit propres a cette fonction. C’est encore le Roi 
d’Espagne qui choisit les professeurs a Louuain. On sait qu’il en est de méme 
a Paris, dont l’uniuersité est la mere, et le modelle de ces deux autres. On n’a 
jamais v en aucune d’elles nulle trace de concours. I] est donc tout nouueau a 
Douay; il y est etabli contre l’institution de l’uniuersité, et contre son usage 
depuis son origine. Il y est établi par le Roi seul, sans aucune confirma{tiJon du 


88 Founded according to Patent Letters issued at Madrid, January 19, 1562. Cf. G. 
Cardon, La fondation de V'université de Douai (Paris: Alcan, 1892), p. 166. 

89 Word crossed out. 

9 Arrét du Conseil du 30 avril 1681 (Archives Nationales E 1811), reproduced in full by 
Urbain et Levesque, of. cit., xm, 522-524, n. 

% A commission established in 1571, consisting of a treasurer, the rector of the University, 
two professors and two aldermen. It administered university funds, enforced the statutes, 
and provided professors when vacancies occurred. Cf. Cardon., op. cit., p. 277. 

% Word crossed out. 88 Word crossed out. % See note 62. 

% Word crossed out. % See note 66. 87 Word crossed out. 

% Francois d’EspalungU€ (ca. 1650-94), theologian and teacher. He studied at Saint 
Magloire and took his Licentiate in Theology in 1674, and his doctorate in 1676. He served 
for a time as Preceptor to the son of Colbert, Minister and Secretary of State. D’Espalungue 
then became a Professor Theology at the Sorbonne, where he distinguished himself as a 
teacher. With a fellow theologian, Tournely, he was sent by the King to Douai, in May, 
1688, to replace Gilbert, and to head the Royal Seminary. Cf. Davin, V. Quarante-cing 
assemblées de la Sorbonne, p. 159. Cited by Urbain et Levesque, of. ci#., xm, 518. n. 

99 “pour” crossed out. 
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Pape. Il y est établi pour une occasion passagere, qui cesse. La méme puissance 
qui Il’a ajoaté aux regles de l’uniuersité, est pleinement libre de le retrancher. 
Il faut bien moins de pouuoir pour remettre les choses dans leur état naturel, 
et originel, que pour le tirer de son institution, et de sa perpetuelle pratique. 
Le Roi est donc pleinem[en]t libre de réuoquer ce qu’il a fait. 

3. 100 Le Roi en ordonnant le concours pour des chaires de professeurs, 
n’a pas prétendu renoncer au droit de confirmer |’élu et au pouuoir d’exclurre les 
sujéts suspects en matiére de foi. Le Roi auoit le droit de choisir, et de nommer. 
Ila bien voulu laisser choisir par les juges du concours, mais il lui reste au moins 
le droit!" de confirma[tiJon, et d’exclusion. Dans les lieux mémes, ou le Roi laisse 
faire des elections canoniques, co[mml]e dans les abbayes chefs d’ordre, il ne laisse 
pas d’auoir un commissaire, pour veiller sur l’election et pour exclurre de sa part, 
tous les sujets qui lui seroient suspects. On ne peut faire aucune comparaison 
entre les elections des concours, qui ne sont fondées que par la pure concession 
du Roi fondateur de l’uniuersité, qui remet gratuitement son droit de nommer, 
et les elections canoniques dans lesquelles le Roi n’a aucun droit d’entrer. On 
peut juger par la, si le Roi doit auoir quelque scrupule, de!” se reseruer le droit 
de confirma[tiJon et d’exclusion des sujéts suspects ou non suspects en matiére 
de foi, lors qu’il donne gratuitement la liberté du concours dans l’uniuersité de 
Doiiay. 

6. De quatre professeurs élus!®? par la voye du concours depuis I’an 1681, il 
y en a trois que sa Majesté a été obligée d’exiler pour le Jansenisme. Le premier 
fut le sieur Gilbert,’ qui donna publiquement'™ dans l’école de Doiiay, des 
écrits d’une doctrine si outrée, que M. |’Eu.[éque] d’Arras fort opposé aux 
Jésuites,! et preuenu d’une grande confiance pour le parti opposé,’®’ ne crut 
pas se pouuoir dispenser de censurer ces écrits, et la faculté de Paris ayant été 
consultée,!°* ce prelat, condamna les écrits du sieur Gilbert. On sait que le méme 
sieur Gilbert étant exilé a S.[aint] Quentin conseruoit un commerce de doctrine 
auec les autres du méme parti, qui eclatta par l’affaire du faux Arnauld.'® II ne 
s’agit point d’examiner le tort de ceux qui se seruirent de cette fiction, pour 
decouurir les partisans du Jansenisme. Cette fiction est sans doute inexcusable 
et trés odieuse. Mais l’extréme tort de ceux qui userent de cette indigne fiction ne 
diminue en rien le venin de l’heresie, qui a été decouuerte par cette mauuoise 
voye. Trois des quatre professeurs élus par la voye du concours depuis vingt ans 
son demeurez conuaincus dans cette affaire du faux Arnauld, d’auoir souscrit a 
une doctrine manifestem[en]t heretique. On peut juger par la, si" la liberté du 
concours n’est pas trés dangereuse dans cette uniuersité. L’experience decide 
clairement. Tout au moins il est capital que le Roi, a qui demeure le droit de 
confirma[tiJon pour les professeurs élus, refuse sa confirma[tijon a ceux qui seront 
suspects de fauoriser une heresie qui est si réelle en celui-la. 

7. Sion veut remonter a la source, on trouuera que la pluspart de ceux qui sont 





100 “‘enfin’’ crossed out. 101 “‘q’élection” crossed out. 102 Word crossed out. 
103 “depuis l’établi” crossed out. 1% See note 62. 106 “des écrits” crossed out. 
10 See note 61. 107 The Jansenist party. 108 See note 68. 
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juges naturels du concours, sont tous dans les"! mémes sentiments, que le sieur 
Gilbert, et les autres exilez ont tant soutenu. Ils pourront user d’équiuoque et 
eluder les questions, mais si on veut les presser d’une maniere exacte et précise 
sur"? le vrai sens des propos[itiJons de Jansenius,"* et sur l’autorité de l’eglise 
pour condamner un texte dans son sens naturel, on sera etonné de leurs restric- 
tions mentales, et du fonds de la doctrine corrompué a laquelle ils sont attachez. 

8. On en peut juger par les theses que les concourants viennent de soutenir, 
depuis qu’ils se croyent puissamment protégez, et que dailleurs les juges nommez 
leur sont ouuertement fauorables. Malgré les termes captieux, dont ils veulent 
deguiser leurs sentiments, on verra qu’ils renouuellent la doctrine de Baius,™ 
et de Jansenius. 

Que sera ce, si on™’ abondonne cette uniuersité dans les mains de ses corrup- 
teurs, et si elle forme dans ce méme esprit tous les étudiants qui rempliront les 
pastorats, et tous les autres emplois ecc[lésias]tiques des dioceses voisins. On 
peut dire de ceux qui* feroient scrupule de conseiller au Roi d’user de son droit, 
pour arrester cette contagion manifeste: Jilic trepidauerunt timore, ubi non erat 
timor 47 

9. Il semble que le meilleur seroit que le Roi pour quelque tem[p]s fit"* contre 
le Jansenisme ce qu’il a fait’® en faueur des propofsitiJons du clergé. I] enuoya 
a Douay des professeurs etrangers, qui étoient des docteurs de Sorbonne comme 
M.[essieu]rs d’Espalongue et Tournelli."2° Aussi bien l’uniuersité de Paris est elle 
la mere et la source des uniuersitez de Louuain et de Douay. II est naturel de 
rechercher des sujets dans la premiere source’ pour renouueller les uniuersitez 
dechués. Des professeurs qui seroient choisis 4 Paris par le Roi, et par exemple 
dans la société de Sorbonne, et qui seroient opposez au Jansenisme sans chaleur, 
redresseroient bientost les etudes de! l’uniuersité de Douay; aprez quoi on 
pourroit, si on le jugeoit a propos, lui donner la liberté du concours. 

BERNARD A. FACTEAU 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 


111 Word crossed out. u2 “la” crossed out. 

43a) Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638), Bishop of Ypres, and author of the Augustinus 
(1640). Cf. Ibid., Art. Jansénisme, vim, 318-530. (b) “‘sur’”’ crossed out. 

14 Baius or Michel de Bay (1513-89), theologian of the University of Louvain, and 
a precursor of Jansenism, whose doctrines on Grace and Free Will were condemned as 
heretical by Pius V, in 1567, and Gregory XIII, in 1579. Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie 
catholique, Art. Baius., op. cit., m, 38-111. 

U5 “laisse” crossed out. 6 Word crossed out. 

17 Cf. The Holy Bible translated from the Vulgate, Douay Version, of. cit., Ps. 52. v. 6. 
“They have not called upon God: There have they trembled for fear where no fear was.” 

us “a egard du” crossed out. us “pour” crossed out. 

120 Honoré Tournely (1658-1729), who, after brilliant studies at the Sorbonne, where he 
obtained the Licentiate and Doctorate in Theology in 1686, became a noted theologian and 
polemist. He was sent to Douai by the King in May 1688 to bolster the Faculty of Theology, 
and is supposed, by some historians, to have authored the Fourberie de Douay (see note 72). 
In 1692, Tournely returned to Paris to teach Theology at the Sorbonne. He wrote several 
treatises and engaged in many of the religious disputes of the period. Cf. Feret, P. La 
Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus célébres(Paris: Picard, 1910), vm, 207-216. 

121 “des sujets” crossed out. 12 “cette” crossed out. 
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LA JEUNESSE DE DIDEROT: QUELQUES PRECISIONS 


‘exactitude des Mémoires de Mme de Vandeul a toujours été, en 
L plusieurs endroits, suspecte. La correspondance de Diderot nous a 
révélé quelques incompatibilités et a fourni matiére 4 quelques déduc- 
tions nouvelles; cet article en résume les conclusions. 

On sait que Diderot a été recu maitre-és-arts le 2 septembre 1732. Il 
serait évidemment trés utile de savoir 4 quelle date il est entré au bureau 
de Clément de Ris. Les diverses conjectures ont placé cet événement 
entre 1732 et 1739. Cependant une simple déduction permet d’en fixer 
la date ou du moins l’année. 

Il faut nous porter au moment ou Diderot a quitté ce bureau. Privé 
des subventions paternelles, il s’est vite trouvé 4 court d’argent et a em- 
prunté certaines sommes 4 un Langrois de ses amis, nommé Foucou. 
Ces emprunts n’ont pas continué trés longtemps. D’abord le pére les 
rembourse, pendant une période de grace qu’il accorde 4 son fils pour 
qu’il se décide a choisir un état; mais bienté6t, excédé par son obstination, 
il écrit 4 M. Foucou pour arréter cette source de revenu. Cette lettre, nous 
le savons grace aux publications de M. Babelon, fut écrite le 23 mai 1736. 
D’aprés ces faits, ainsi que par le ton que prend Diderot pére, il est cer- 
tain que celui-ci a attendu quelques mois tout au plus avant d’envoyer 
sa lettre.' Donc Diderot a quitté le bureau de Clément pendant l’hiver 
de 1736. D’autre part, Mme de Vandeul et tous les critiques s’accordent 
pour attribuer 4 son séjour chez le procureur une durée de deux années. 
Il s’ensuit qu’il y est entré dans l’hiver 1733-1734.? Ainsi se trouve 
établie, selon toute probabilité, une des dates les plus contestées de la 
vie de Diderot. 

Il en résulte une conséquence importante. Que faisait Diderot pendant 
Vintervalle entre la conclusion de ses études (2 septembre 1732) et son 
entrée chez Clément de Ris, de douze 4 seize mois plus tard? M. R. 
Salesses, en avancant l’hypothése si intéressante que Diderot aurait fait 
de nouvelles études, cette fois en théologie, s’efforce de se ménager une 
période libre, et essaie de reculer jusques vers 1739 l’entrée chez le pro- 
cureur.* Une déduction trés simple lui aurait épargné cette peine. Il 


1 Cf. Correspondance inédile de Diderot, éd. Babelon (Paris: NRF, 1931), t. 2. “Voila la 
quittance d’arrété du compte final avec M. Foucou de Paris. Je lui ai écrit une lettre le 23 
mai 1736, de ne rien avancer a Diderot ni le prendre chez lui, qu’il devait étre chez le pro- 
cureur.”’ 

2M. Babelon admet que Diderot a quitté le bureau en 1736 et qu’il y est resté deux ans, 
mais au lieu de faire une déduction trés facile, dit qu’il y est entré en 1732, peu aprés le 
décernement de son dipléme (op. cit., p. 9). 

* R. Salesses: “Les Mystéres de la jeunesse de Diderot,” Mercure de France, ccivu (15 
décembre 1937), 500. 
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existe une pendant laquelle Diderot pouvait étre 4 la Sorbonne: elle 
s’étend trés commodément 4 travers l’intervalle inexpliqué que nous 
venons de signaler. 

C’est surtout pour les relations de Diderot avec Antoinette Champion 
que les Mémoires de Mme de Vandeul sont incomplets et inexacts. Tout 
d’abord, leur liaison commence un an plus tard qu’on ne le pense com- 
munément. II fait sa connaissance en 1742, et non en 1741, comme le 
disent les Mémoires et comme le répétent tous les biographes. 

Il est un peu surprenant que M. Babelon et M. André Billy n’aient ni 
l’un ni l’autre remarqué un saut bizarre dans leurs récits. Dans l’ouvrage 
de M. Billy, on lit que Diderot connait Antoinette “en 1741,” se fait 
admettre auprés d’elle par une ruse, enfin avoue sa déception et part 
pour obtenir le consentement de sa famille en décembre 1741; puis nous 
apprenons tout d’un coup que Diderot, peu aprés son arrivée 4 Langres, 
a été emprisonné dans un couvent par son pére qui communique son 
action 4 Mme Champion dans une lettre datée du ler février 1743.4 
D’aprés M. Babelon, ils se connaissent en 1741 et le retour au foyer 
paternel a lieu en décembre 1742.5 Or, dans ces deux récits, que fait-on de 
Vannée 1742? Il est certain que Diderot n’est pas resté treize mois a 
Langres. D’autre part, il est tout aussi évident 4 qui connait les faits et 
les documents—et M. Babelon est le premier a le dire—qu’avant d’aller 
a Langres il n’a pas courtisé Nanette pendant une année entiére. Evi- 
demment, la date donnée par Mme de Vandeul est un 4-peu-prés; c’est 
en 1742 que Diderot rencontra celle qu’il devait épouser. 

D’ailleurs ces deux biographes, malgré leur manque de précision, nous 
donnent l’impression qu’avant son départ Diderot a fréquenté Antoi- 
nette quelques semaines 4 peine. ‘“‘Nanette est devenue rapidement sa 
maitresse. Diderot a promis d’épouser,” et puis le voyage 4 Langres.* 
Mais les choses ne vont pas si vite, méme en amour. Si nous considérons 
attentivement les faits connus, l’histoire s’éclaircira d’elle-méme. 

Entre le début de leur liaison et le voyage 4 Langres il y a trois événe- 
ments connus: la fameuse ruse des chemises par laquelle Diderot s’in- 
troduit chez les Champion, la décision d’épouser et celle de partir. Or, 
nous savons exactement quel jour Diderot a quitté Paris pour retourner 
4 sa ville natale: c’est le 7 décembre 1742.” Cette date nous fournit donc 
un point de repére. 


‘ Diderot (Paris: les Editions de France, 1932), pp. 66-69. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 6 Ibid. 

7 L’établissement de cette date est donné dans notre étude, La Correspondance de Diderot, 
son intérét documentaire, psychologique et littéraire (New York: Kingsley Press, 1939), p. 
109.—Nous nous permettons de répéter ici nos déductions. La huitiéme lettre de Diderot 
a sa fiancée est datée du 24 décembre 1742. Diderot y dit qu’il ne lui avait pas écrit le 
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D’aprés les Mémoires, Diderot, locataire dans la méme maison que 
les Champion, avait déja visité ces dames plusieurs fois avant d’imaginer 
sa ruse. On sait 4 présent que cette heureuse coincidence n’est qu’un 
mensonge du “philosophe” ou de Mme de Vandeul, inventé sans doute 
pour expliquer avec plus de décence le début de son amitié avec An- 
toinette. Les circonstances de leur premiére rencontre, probablement trés 
passagére, demeurent inconnues. Mais il est 4 présumer que le jeune 
libertin, allumé par la beauté de la lingére, ne laissa passer que fort peu 
de jours avant de mettre 4 l’exécution son artifice perfide. 

Mais aprés que les Champion ont consenti 4 lui fabriquer des chemises, 
il faut du temps pour faire venir l’étoffe (de Langres, et par l’intermédi- 
aire de Pierre La Sallette), et encore du temps pour l’ouvrage, qui 
nécessite plusieurs essayages. Lorsque le travail est achevé, Diderot con- 
tinue ses visites jusqu’a ce que s’éveillent les soupcons de la bonne mére.*® 
Ces derniéres visites ne purent pas durer trés longtemps, en tout cas, 
puisqu’il s’était introduit chez elles sous prétexte qu’il entrerait bientdt 
dans un séminaire. Diderot doit avouer sa tromperie, la paix est faite et 
l’on s’accorde sur le mariage, mais pas tout de suite, et pas avant que 
le philosophe n’ait versé de chaudes larmes,® et alors 4 condition d’ob- 
tenir la bénédiction paternelle. Par conséquent, de la rencontre a l’aveu, 
il faudrait compter, trés approximativement, six semaines ou deux mois. 

Combien de temps a pu se passer entre la décision du mariage et le 
départ? Quelques jours au plus, d’aprés tous les biographes du philoso- 
phe. Cependant il y a entre les deux amants une correspondance qui ap- 
partient trés clairement 4 cette période de leurs relations. Diderot écri- 
vait 4 Langres, pour essayer de rétablir des relations plus amicales, pour 
préparer le terrain 4 la demande qu’il devait faire.’ Hélas, papa n’a pas 
lair d’étre trop indulgent, il insiste toujours pour que son fils prenne un 
état. Alors Nanette commence 4 s’impatienter et 4 s’aigrir, et le voyage 
est décidé. Nous possédons six lettres de Diderot 4 sa fiancée qui appar- 
tiennent a cette période intermédiaire; y en avait-il d’autres? Quoi qu’il 
en soit, on ne peut pas compter moins d’un mois. 





vendredi précédent, parce qu’il était malade. Le 24 décembre 1742 tombe un lundi; le 
vendredi précédent fut donc le 21 décembre. La septiéme lettre fut écrite “lundy,”’ mais 
ne porte pas de date. Ce ne peut étre que lundi, le 17 décembre. (Il faut rejeter le 10 décem- 
bre parce qu’il est évident, en lisant ces lettres, que celle du 24 décembre est la deuxiéme 
lettre écrite de Langres, et que Diderot n’a laissé passer qu’un vendredi sans écrire.) Or, 
a la fin de la septiéme lettre, il dit qu’il ne sait pas la date, mais que c’est le dixiéme jour 
depuis son départ de Paris. Par conséquent, il a quitté Paris le 7 décembre 1742. 

8 Cf. Mémoires de Mme de Vandeul, dans Diderot, wores, éd. Assézat et Tourneux 
(1875-77), 1, xxviii. 

* Cf. Babelon, op. cit., p. 28: “les larmes que j’ai versées lorsque j’étais sur le point de te 
perdre.”’ 10 Tbid., p. 23. 
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De tous ces faits il résulte que |’intervalle entre la date ot Diderot 
fait connaissance avec Antoinette et son départ pour Langres se trouve 
limité 4 trois mois environ. Il part pour Langres le 7 décembre 1742 et 
passe chez lui cing joyeuses semaines. Pressé par l’impatiente Nanette, 
il fait sa demande au milieu de janvier; suivent les scénes orageuses et 
puis l’emprisonnement par Lettre de cachet 4 la fin de ce mois. On ignore 
la durée de cette détention, mais nous avons |’impression que Diderot n’a 
pas laissé passer bien des jours avant de s’enfuir: autrement il aurait 
sirement mis dans la lettre qu’il a écritea Nanette, peu aprés son évasion, 
une allusion quelconque, peut-étre amoureuse, peut-étre plaintive et 
amére, au temps perdu et a la durée de ses souffrances. Il ne parait pas 
ressentir non plus le besoin d’expliquer un long silence. Ce doit étre au 
mois de février que Diderot rentre 4 Paris. 

Tout ce qu’on sait de la période suivante c’est que leurs rapports sont 
tant6t amicaux ou amoureux, tantét refroidis ou brouillés. Mais la téna- 
cité du philosophe persiste 4 travers ces péripéties et le mariage clandestin 
est enfin célébré le six novembre 1743, 4 peu prés treize mois aprés le 
début de leur liaison. Remarquons en passant que Mme de Vandeul est 
aussi incertaine de l’année du mariage de ses parents que de l’année de 
leur rencontre. A s’en tenir aux dates qu’elle nous donne pour |’un et 
pour l’autre—1744 et 1741—Diderot aurait connu Antoinette pendant 
trois années avant de l’épouser, une absurdité que personne n’a relevée." 

Antoinette, qui était plus agée que Diderot de trois ans et sept mois,” 
est née le 22 février 1710. Au moment de son mariage elle était donc 
dans sa trente-quatritme année. Cependant un érudit qui a examiné 
Vacte du mariage affirme qu’a ce moment-la elle avait trente-deux ans. 
Se peut-il qu’Antoinette ait menti 4 cette occasion pour se rajeunir d’un 
an aux yeux de son mari? 

Une autre erreur s’est glissée dans les Mémoires. Mme de Vandeu! nous 
informe que sa mére.et sa grand’mére avaient vécu “paisibles et heu- 
reuses pendant dix ou douze ans” depuis qu’Antoinette avait quitté le 
couvent jusqu’a l’intrusion du philosophe. Sa mére avait trois ans lors- 
qu’elle arriva 4 Paris (1713) et seize ans quand elle sortit du couvent 
(donc en 1726); par conséquent elles vécurent paisibles aprés cet événe- 
ment pendant seize années (le chiffre de douze ans reporterait la ren- 


11 Diderot lui-méme a trés mauvaise mémoire pour les dates, on le remarque une douzaine 
de fois en lisant sa correspondance. La date exacte d’un événement, la durée de la liaison 
avec Sophie, et méme son Age précis—il n’en est jamais sir. 

22 M. Billy dit dans un endroit que la différence est de trois ans, et quelques pages plus 
loin qu’elle est de quatre ans (0. cit., pp. 66, 73). D’aprés Assézat et M. Jal, elle n’était 
son afnée que de deux ans. (Cf. Guvres, 1, xxxix). 18 Cf. Babelon, op. cit., p. 11. 

“4 Tbid., L’érudit était M. Jal. W Ibid., p. xxxvii. 
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contre avec Diderot 4 1738) et elles étaient 4 Paris depuis vingt-neuf 
ans—et non depuis quinze ans comme le dit M. Babelon par une méprise 
évidente."® 

La correspondance récemment publiée prouve aussi la fausseté des 
Mémoires quant 4 la prétendue rupture entre les amants au moment du 
retour de Diderot 4 Paris, aprés son évasion.'” Ce petit mensonge est-il 
dai aux soins de Mme de Vandeul ou plutét aux soucis de ses parents, 
peut-étre de sa mére? 

Toute l’histoire antérieure de la liaison nous porte 4 supposer, il est 
vrai, des querelles fréquentes pendant les huit mois 4 venir. Ce qui est 
sir, pourtant, c’est qu’il n’y a pas eu de rupture non plus dans les se- 
maines qui précédent la décision finale en faveur du mariage clandestin. 
Selon les Mémoires, que suivent la plupart des biographes, une brouille 
définitive se serait produite, Diderot aprés un temps plus ou moins long 
serait tombé malade, et le bruit de sa maladie étant parvenu a Antoi- 
nette, une visite et une réconciliation auraient amené 4 prendre le pas 
décisif. Seul M. Babelon a été 4 méme de constater que “leurs relations 
ont été au contraire interrompues et non renouées par la maladie.’’'® Une 
lecture attentive de la lettre qui précéde la visite d’Antoinette permet 
d’apporter quelques précisions. Les querelles ont commencé—ou re- 
commencé—un mois avant cette visite; cependant les amants ont con- 
tinué 4 se voir, certainement 4 s’écrire: “car 4 juger de vos idées par la 
dureté de vos fagons, que voulez-vous que je pense sinon que depuis un 
mois vous affectez de désirer ce que vois craignez réellement d’obtenir.’”® 
Lorsque Diderot devient malade, aprés l’irritation de ces querelles, 
Antoinette est trop excédée pour venir Je voir. Puisque cette période 
entiére ne dure qu’un mois, la maladie de Diderot peut se compter par 
jours et non par semaines ou par mois. Pendant sa maladie, Antoinette 
ne l’a donc pas vu; cependant, n’ayant pas de ses nouvelles depuis 
plusieurs jours—procédé inaccoutumé—elle envoie chez lui un ami com- 
mun (qui s’appelle apparemment Duval). Celui-ci revient avec un récit 
alarmant, et Antoinette, attendrie et repentante, annonce par écrit 4 son 
amant que le lendemain elle viendra le voir. C’est alors que Diderot lui 
répond par la lettre que nous possédons. 

On sait que Diderot s’est lié avec Mme de Puisieux peu avant la pub- 
lication de l’Essai sur le mérite et la vertu (1745).2° Mais combien de 
temps leur liaison a-t-elle duré? Mme de Vandeul déclare, en racontant 
comment son pére s’est évadé de Vincennes pour surprendre sa mai- 
tresse avec un autre ami, que “cette petite aventure accéléra sa rupture 
avec Mme de Puisieux.””” 


8 Op. cit., p. 11. 17 Tbid., p. 39, la lettre de Diderot 4 sa fiancée. 18 Thid., p. 18. 
19 Tbid., p. 40. 20 (Euvres, 1, xli et note; Billy, op. cit., p. 84. " Tbid., p. xlv. 
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Assézat en a conclu que la rupture eut lieu en 1749, peu aprés la dé- 
couverte de cette trahison. Depuis lors cette intreprétation a été univer- 
sellement acceptée. Tout récemment encore, M. Franco Venturi a ap- 
porté des arguments nouveaux 4 l’appui de cette conclusion.” II cite une 
anecdote malicieuse et apocryphe, peu connue et encore moins croyable, 
selon laquelle Mme Diderot et Mme de Puisieux se seraient tiré les 
cheveux dans la rue; afin de les séparer, les spectateurs auraient jeté sur 
elles de l’eau froide, tandis que le philosophe effrayé se cachait dans sa 
chambre. I] cite aussi quelques allusions 4 Diderot dans un ouvrage de 
Mme de Puisieux, publié en 1750, lesquelles montrent en effet un re- 
froidissement, mais ne prouvent point une rupture définitive. Rien ne 
réfute la possibilité d’un raccommodement subséquent. 

Au surplus, quelle aurait été la cause de cette rupture? II faut se rap- 
peler qu’on a toujours mis en doute, et pour d’excellentes raisons, la 
véracité de cette évasion de Vincennes, racontée par Mme de Vandeul. 
Cela a l’air d’étre encore une invention destinée 4 masquer la faiblesse de 
Diderot. Selon M. Venturi, cette faiblesse aurait résulté de “l’enfer 
domestique.” Et ce serait 14 la véritable cause de la brouille. Mais M. 
Venturi n’apporte pour preuve que la méme anecdote, et d’ailleurs, 
serait-il possible que Diderot ne se fit pas habitué, aprés tant d’années, 
a cet “enfer domestique?” “L’enfer domestique”’ ne réussit pas, plus tard, 
a interrompre sa liaison avec Sophie Volland. 

Il y a d’ailleurs une contradiction dans le récit de Mme de Vandeul. 
Elle avait déja affirmé, avant de raconter “‘l’évasion” de Vincennes, que 
son pére avait pris pour Mme de Puisieux “une passion qui a duré dix 
ans’”*%—ce qui prolongerait la liaison jusqu’en 1755. Il est vrai qu’elle se 
trompe souvent de date et supprime volontiers les faits lorsqu’elle a 
intérét a le faire, mais l’erreur ici est énorme, et elle n’avait aucune raison 
pour augmenter la durée de cinq ans jusqu’a dix. Au contraire, comme 
nous l’avons fait observer, c’est cette phrase si vague, ‘‘accéléra sa rup- 
ture,’’ qui semble destinée 4 masquer la faiblesse de son pére, lequel 
aprés une scéne orageuse se serait peut-étre laissé amollir par les caresses 
de sa coquette. D’autre part, il n’y a aucun exemple, dans les Mémoires, 
d’une contradiction aussi grossiére et évidente. 

Il faut tenir compte aussi de la liste donnée par Mme de Vandeul des 
premiers ouvrages de son pére. Or, elle dit nettement que Diderot a fait 
pour Mme de Puisieux les Pensées sur l’Interprétation de la nature, qu’il 
les a vendues cinquante louis et qu’il a remis cette somme 4 sa mai- 
tresse.* L’Interprétation a paru en 1754, date qui s’accorde avec les dix 
ans mentionnés par Mme de Vandeul. Cependant, en faisant son énum- 


2 Franco Venturi, Jeunesse de Diderot (Paris, 1939), pp. 135-141. 
3 Op. cit., p. xlv. “4 (Euores, 1, xlii. 
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ération, que n’accompagne aucune date, elle situe cet ouvrage entre les 
Pensées philosophiques (1746) et les Bijoux indiscrets (1748). Se peut-il 
alors qu’elle se trompe de titre? Faut-il mettre un autre ouvrage A la 
place de |’Interprétation? Nous ne le croyons pas. Entre les Pensées 
philosophiques et les Bijoux indiscrets interviennent seulement la Prome- 
nade du sceptique et De la suffisance de la religion naturelle. Or ni V’un ni 
autre de ces écrits n’avait été publié, ni payé, et Mme de Vandeul le 
savait, donc la confusion est impossible. Doit-on supposer que Mme de 
Vandeul, ignorant la date de 1|’Interprétation, a imaginé qu’elle appar- 
tenait au “groupe Puisieux”? L’ouvrage ayant été publié, c’est peu 
probable. 

Rien n’autorise définitivement la supposition que la liaison de Diderot 
avec Mme de Puisieux se prolonge jusqu’en 1755. En revanche, il n’y a 
pas, ainsi qu’on l’a prétendu, de preuves définitives que leur amitié 
s’arréte en 1749. Mais on peut rappeler ce fait: c’est 4 la fin 1755 que 
Diderot s’éprend de Sophie Volland. 

Que de mystéres dans la jeunesse de Diderot! Il n’a réussi que trop 
bien 4 dérober sa vie privée 4 la curiosité de l’avenir. 

LESTER GILBERT KRAKEUR 


Queens College 








XI 
THOMAS PERCY: ANTIQUARIAN vs. MAN OF TASTE 


HOMAS PERCY was a born scholar. He loved the meticulous de- 

tail-hunting his studiesrequired—or he would not have done so much 
of it.! But pure scholarship offered him little opportunity for advance- 
ment. Given a post, one might be a solitary worker, like Wanley, content 
with doing one’s duty to the books without much interest in the public. 
And if Percy had obtained the assistant librarianship in the British 
Museum about which he inquired,’ he might have become a scholar of 
that type. But he was expecting scholarship to subserve literature as a 
means to clerical advancement. And clerical advancement required pull. 
Percy had no pull*—he must make it himself. He must become widely 
known; his approach must be literary. 

All his talents, all his instincts were for accuracy. For his exactness 
Johnson gave him first praise; the quality shows even in the verse 
translations from Latin with which his literary career begins.' In these 
efforts, where departures from the literal in adapatation, emulation, and 
improvement were allowable, even expected, Percy was obviously un- 
certain; he asked repeatedly, with anxious defensiveness for Shenstone’s 
opinion.® But his tone was confident when he sent Shenstone a translation 
of an old Spanish poem in which he had “‘carefully retain’d all the turns, 
repetitions & peculiarities of the original.’’” 

The literary personages about him, however, considered exactness of 
secondary importance. Taste and elegance were what mattered, and 


1 When his cousin Cleveland was laboring under the loss of his wife and child, Percy 
recommended that he take up the study of genealogy and heraldry—as a distraction and a 
solace. See Alice C. C. Gaussen, Percy: Prelate and Poet (London, 1908), p. 137. 

? Letter to Dr. Birch, July 27, 1765, Nichols, Illustrations of Literature, vu, 577-578. 

3 To be sure, there was his neighbor and early patron, the Earl of Sussex, with whom he 
became friends and in whose fine library he pursued his studies. But Sussex was not liter- 
ary, and Percy’s approach must be so. Sussex died Jan. 8, 1758, and was succeeded by his 
brother, who continued the patronage to Percy. But he was a man of fashion and thus not 
likely to be concerned with Percy’s studies.—See Nichols, loc. cit., p. 250. 

4 In the famous letter written after the quarrel over Pennaat (see note 35 below), John- 
son says, ‘So much extension of mind, and so much minute accuracy of enquiry, if you 
survey your whole circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if you find it at all, 
that you will value Percy by comparison.”’ See Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, m1, 278. 

5 Grainger praises him for it in one translation: “Your Elegy charms me. It is no less 
elegant than literal” (May 1758, Nichols, loc. cit., p. 254). Note that the literal is taken for 
granted. See also pp. 244, 250-251, 256-257, 258, 268. 

® See Hans Hecht, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone,” Quellen und Forschungen, 
cm (1909), 4, 10, 14-16, 23, 33-34, 35. 7 August 3, 1759, ibid., p. 21. 
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Percy seems to have been uncertain about his taste.* He feared to make 
some irretrievable blunder. Hence his early anonymity.® Hence his re- 
liance on the opinions of others, Shenstone in particular, for Shenstone 
seemed convincingly cocksure about his own perfect taste. 

But elegance, and simplicity (of which also Shenstone was a votary) 
were not enough for Percy; he had an abiding interest in the behavior of 
the human mind. This behavior he found in early and in foreign litera- 
tures.'° To illustrate this he hoped to see collected an anthology of 
primitive literatures of all people, and found an excuse for utilizing the 
two MSS he had stumbled on—his Chinese novel and his Folio. 

If interested in the workings of the human mind in general, he may be 
found to utilize that knowledge in his dealings with an individual. That 
Percy developed a technique of his own in handling people and getting 
them to do him favors, and that this technique is partly responsible for 
a century of misunderstanding him, is what the rest of my paper is try- 
ing to point out. In Percy’s books the accuracy of his statements about 
method and source, often questioned, has been repeatedly established. 
But in Percy’s correspondence one must not take his accounts too closely 
at their face value, and must observe carefully his omissions and indirec- 
tions. I have taken illustrative dealings in connection with two publica- 
tions, where contrast is clear and where we can see the results of, first, 
his independent scholarly efforts, and second, his codéperative scholarly 
efforts, his managing of his co-workers and the effects upon him, the 
concealed manager. For Percy was a shy soul, not to say timid, and con- 
scientious in the minutest details. A word of blame or ridicule always 


* Perhaps Shenstone’s attitude fostered this uncertainty. About one of the translations 
Shenstone advises him “‘to make it as just to the Author and to y™ own Sentiments as you 
can, and afterwards employe me as a mere Musick-master . . . ; at most to retrench any 
little Incroachments upon Simplicity, ease of Style, and Harmony.” (Ibid., p. 17.) See also 
pp. 30, 31, 45, 51, 66, 79, 88. 

Possible warrant for Shenstone’s opinion may be read into a different occasion. Percy 
was reading aloud Grainger’s Sugar-Cane. When a burst of laughter greeted the passage on 
rats, Percy seemed much taken aback. He explained that Grainger had altered the text 
since he had seen it, but perhaps he was unaware that it was an anticlimax. So one might 
conclude from the context. See Boswell’s Johnsbn, ed. Hill, 1, 453-454, and note. 

* It is probable too that the terrible drubbing given by Smollett in the Critical Review 
(Dec., 1758) to Grainger’s translation of Tibullus, on which Percy had helped, made Percy 
desirous of a shell at his back into which he could retire at need. Of course if his book proved 
successful, he could acknowledge it later. Also see ‘Percy und Shenstone,” p. 30. 

10 | |. they present us with frequent sallies of bold imagination, and constantly afford 
matter for philosophical reflection by showing the workings of the human mind in its 
almost original state of nature.” (Preface to Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 1763.) A number of 
passages from the introductory matter in the Reliques might be cited, and the preface to 
Hau Kiou Choaan (Dodsley, 1761, 4 vols.) 
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struck him more forcibly than a paragraph of praise. And though he was 
no great spiritual leader, he never forgot his cloth and never would have 
done anything to compromise its dignity. 

I begin with an apparent failure. His first publication, the Chinese 
novel Hau Kiou Choaan (1761), proved for Percy on the whole an un- 
happy experience. He had done the work alone, except for dealing with 
the publishers, and had lavished upon it and the Miscellaneous Pieces Re- 
lating to the Chinese of the next year a great deal of careful scholarship. We 
are told today that the work was the first to introduce an important piece 
of Chinese literature to Europe and so is something of a landmark." But 
in Percy’s literary environment it met with a rather cold reception. It 
had some difficulty finding a publisher. Griffiths, approached via Grain- 
ger, first registered interest, then, as Grainger wrote, “(He did not seem 
to approve of the manner in which you propose to treat that fair for- 
eigner. He wants a pleasing romance, and you talk of a faithful copy. 

.-’2 It was Percy’s omnipresent problem—the antiquarian versus the 
man of taste. Finally the specimen submitted to Griffiths was rejected 
without compliment, and Grainger’s own praise was confined to “I assure 
you I like her in her new English garb.’ At last a deal was closed with 
Dodsley," the supplementary material was decided on, and—if we know 
Percy—he was working on it hard. 

Meanwhile Percy was in correspondence with Shenstone over Latin 
translations and old ballads. But no doubt sensing that Shenstone would 
not care for it, Percy breathed not a word to him of Hau Kiou Choaan, 
until—amusingly enough—he betrayed himself. Percy had written of the 
expectation of an increase in his family, but when after a silence of two 
months Shenstone congratulated him (it chanced still prematurely) on 
the birth of a child,’ Percy identified it as his brainchild and concluded 
that Shenstone had got wind of the forthcoming book. Shenstone denied 
and inquired, and was dubious about the project.” Percy gave him as 


11 Ch’én Shou-Yi, “Thomas Percy and His Chinese Studies,” Chinese Social and Politica 
Science Reviev , xx (1936), 202-230. To continue the study of Hau Kiou Choaan, in the de 
tails of its preparation and publication, see also three articles by several authors in th 
Review of English Studies, 1, 446-455; m1, 214-218; rx, 30-36. 

12 February 1758, Nichols, loc. cit., p. 249. 13 July 20, 1758, ibid., p. 261. 

44 Grainger’s attempt to secure Payne via Hawksworth fell through, but Dodsley became 
interested, as Grainger informed him Feb. 17, 1759. Percy forthwith headed for London, 
and his diary records that he read Dodsley the novel on February 26, and again on March 
5 with Johnson and some others present. On August 6, he sent Dodsley the first packet for 
printing. 15 August 3, 1759, “‘Percy und Shenstone,”’ pp. 20-21. 

6 October 3, ibid., p. 24. Percy’s answer to this letter is missing from the series, but its 
content on this matter is made clear by Shenstone’s next, pp. 26-27. 

17 “T have no knowledge yet of y® Nature of your Chinese Publication. Pardon me, how- 
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little information as he could, but tried—characteristically, I believe— 
to interest him indirectly.!* Shenstone’s curiosity was aroused, but he had 
to resort to Dodsley to get an advance copy.’® (Contrast this with Percy’s 
broadcasting of proof sheets of the Religues.) Then writing to Percy, who 
was uneasily awaiting the verdict, he found fault with the dedication” 
and thereafter was silent—with a condemnatory silence. Percy prodded 
and defended himself, at last with some irritation.*4 Two months later 
Shenstone replied, damning the novel as valuable chiefly as a ‘‘Curiosity 
or perhaps as an agreeable means of conveying to the generality all they 
wish . . . to know of the Chinese manners and constitution.” He added 
that the notes were good but that a very large number of typographical 
errors had been overlooked, and closed with the comment “... on y* 





ever, if I propose One Question to you. Are you never prejudiced by y* Air of Learning, y® 
obscurity, y® rarity, and, perhaps, the Difficulty, of your work, to imagine something in it 
more extraordinary, y® the Publick will perhaps discover?””—Shenstone to Percy, Feb. 15, 
1760, ibid., p. 31. 

18 “T am entirely of your Opinion with regard to the Oriental Eclogues [Collins’]. . . . I 
know not whether you will agree with me that the Oriental Peculiarities do not strike so 
much in Poetry as Prose. . . . Had I any Talents at Tale-telling I could muster up many 
pleasing Idioms of the Chinese, which would shine under such a Workman as Johnson.”’— 
Percy to Shenstone, March 12, 1760, ibid., p. 34. Also, “I’ve inserted a Passage from y® 
Jesuites Letters containing an Acct of the Chinese Gardens: if you have never seen it in 
print it will entertain you. Return it back to me with your remarks. I like every thing better 
in it than the zig-zag bridges . . . ’’—Percy to Shenstone, April 13, 1760, ibid., p. 36. Since 
Shenstone’s greatest pride lay in his grounds, no doubt Percy thought he was playing a 
trump card. 

19 Sat., Apr. 1761, June 11, zbid., pp. 51,55. Percy explained that Dodsley did not wish 
to part with any copies before publication, but that Shenstone, of course, would be ex- 
cepted. 

20 July 5, 1761, ibid., p. 58. 

%1 This defense came a little earlier: ‘Considered in a Critical Light you will find it a 
moderate performance, but as it gives us a history of the human mind in China, I hope it 
will not be altogether unworthy attention.’”’—June 20, 1761, ibid., pp. 55-56. Finally this: 


“T am obliged to you that you have favoured our Chinese History with your acceptance; 
after all, it is not a work calculated for you, nor will afford you any pleasure, unless you can 
be content to give up almost every beauty of composition for the sake of seeing the work- 
ings [of] the human mind under all the peculiarities of a Chinese Education. This is the 
only merit the book lays claim to, and (tho’ I know you think otherwise) sufficient in my 
opinion to warrant its publication & intitle [it] to the Notice of the world. For my part, I 
think the beauties of style & composition an inferior consideration (at least that the want 
of them may upon some occasions be excused), when the knowledge of our common nature 
is thereby promoted & we can gain a deeper insight into the mind of man, our knowledge of 
which must in some degree remain imperfect ‘till we can see the manner of its operation 
under every possible combination of Ideas.”—Percy to Shenstone, July 19, 1761, ibid., 
pp. 60-61. 
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whole, I can form no Conjecture, what vogue it will obtain.”” Next 
month he wrote that he had finished marking the errors in Hau Kiou 
Choaan, but that he would not advise adding to the list of errata [evi- 
dently the whole matter was of little importance]. He was considering, 
he continued, sending a copy to MacGowan, and then—an obvious after- 
thought in a postcript—inquired how the book was progressing.” And 
thereafter neither Percy nor Shenstone spoke of the work to the other, 
at least in their published correspondence. No, it cannot be said that 
Percy’s handling of Shenstone in this affair was successful. 

The book was published. Even Grainger received it without enthusi- 
asm, and with the notable exception of Griffiths’ Monthly, the review 
periodicals condemned or ignored it.* But that was not quite all. At 
first, apparently, Percy had had some doubts that his MS was genuinely 
from the Chinese, but as he studied the available works on China, his 
doubts dissolved. To be on the safe side both as to authenticity and ac- 
ceptability, the book was published anonymously. Later others proved 
skeptical, and after an abortive attempt to justify himself, he evidently 
joined their ranks and was haunted by doubts as late as the end of the 
century. 

Perhaps dreading something of all this, Percy evidently resolved early 
that the book based on his Folio MS was not to be a mistake. He com- 
pleted his work on the Chinese novel, it will be remembered, with pains- 
taking accuracy and without any assistance. It made him no literary 
friends, it brought him no fame; preferment was as far off as ever. 

The ballads, however, should reach a public; they should please both 
the antiquarian and the man of taste. To attain this end he needed 
bolstering: encouragement as to the acceptability of his project, assur- 
ance as to its good taste. And Percy was relatively unknown to the 
public and naturally diffident. He would fortify himself behind the names 
of his great friends. He would enlarge their number and get their help, 
first by getting them interested (often sending them some literary bit 
they would value—thus insuring a reply), and then by asking their as- 
sistance indirectly and playing up the names of others whose approval he 


% Sept. 1761, Sat., ibid., pp. 62-63. Shenstone appended a note explaining his delay 
Lady Gough had borrowed the book, kept it a fortnight, and read only the dedication. 

%3 Dated in Percy’s hand Oct. 1761, ibid., p. 67. 

* Grainger, writing after he had had the book some time, confessed that neither he nor 
his wife had finished reading it. Later he commended Percy’s careful and illuminating 
notes, and that was all. (Nichols, of. cit., vit, 278, 280-281.) The Monthly applauded the 
value of the text, the scholarship of the editor, and vouched for the authenticity of the MS. 
as described by the editor—which was decent, since Griffiths had refused it. The Critical 
Review was loudly bored, and the London merely listed it. 

% Ch’én Shou-Yi, of. cit., pp. 208-210, 217. 
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had already gained. Thus he would ward off a prompt and positive re- 
fusal. This is the technique he develops and uses repeatedly, and gener- 
ally so skillfully that it has almost escaped observation. When Percy has 
some big demand for literary help up his sleeve, it will appear toward the 
end of his letter, subordinate in emphasis, after he has been talking 
about something else, or sometimes after several letters have passed 
about something else. His plan, his need are stated diffidently, as if the 
matter were of secondary importance. 

In this fashion he, Thomas Percy, with no scholarly output to point 
to, addressed (May 1761) Thomas Warton, professional scholar. He sent 
the other a ballad and a bit of information on Spenser’s source material, 
and modestly subordinated his request—that Warton should search the 
Oxford libraries for old ballads, medieval romances, and some works of 
Buckingham! And before Warton knew what was happening, he was 
doing it all, to their mutual advantage. But so far as the Warton cor- 
respondence shows, Warton throughout remained ignorant that Percy 
was the editor of two Chinese publications, a volume of Runic poems, and 
a new translation of the Song of Solomon. 

During the summer of the same year Percy began another important 
correspondence—with Evan Evans. A Welsh clergyman, Rice Williams, 
had entered with Percy upon yet another project—a collection of Welsh 
proverbs with English translations. Williams, whose knowledge of Welsh 
was admittedly inadequate, was delighted when he heard of Evans’ sound 
learning, appealed to Evans for aid (June 19, 1761), and (July 8) to 
Percy for permission to divulge their scheme.”’ This permission evidently 
given, Williams (July 26) rhapsodically hailed Evans as the Welsh 
scholar he had been seeking, regretted his inability to join in quest for the 
old literature, but solicited the favor of correspondence. He presented the 


% See “Text of the Percy-Warton Letters,” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 1166-1201; and ‘“‘Cor- 
rections,” xtvum (1933), 301-303. 

In the expansion of the plan of the Reliques to include material not in the Folio Percy 
was taking the initiative. Evidently Shenstone had said he would write to Warton, but 
had failed to do it. When a copy or digest of the letter was shown him, he perceived its 
strategy at once: 

“T am glad you wrote, y'self, to Mt Warton, for (tho’ I would have done it in y® end) 
yet, to my shame be it spoken, I never wrote to thank him for the Present he made me of 
his Critique upon Spenser. The Preface to y* Letter was very pertinent & must engage him 
to serve you to the utmost of his Power.’—Shenstone to Percy, July 5, 1761, “Percy und 
Shenstone,” p. 58. 

37 The extracts from the Percy-Williams-Evans Correspondence (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
32, 330) here summarized, all of the spring of 1761, were furnished me by Mr. A. Watkins- 
Jones, now of Cardiff, Wales, to whom I wish to make cordial acknowledgment. The com- 
plete text of Williams’ letter of July 26, whose summary follows, and the quotation accom- 
panied by note 31 came from the same source. 
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name of Percy (whom he praised highly) as one suitable— “‘if not better 
engaged [note the absence of tact]’”’—to “dress out y' Welsh odes agree- 
able to y*® taste of y® English reader.” So he urged Evans not to waste 
his time in rendering the Welsh into elegant Latin or English, but to send 
the odes, one at a time, the original with literal translation into English, 
to Percy to put into poetic dress. He asked that the correspondence pass 
unsealed through his hands, for the original Welsh would be of service to 
him, though not to Percy, and he could judge of Percy’s efforts. He urged 
Evans to become the “Principal’’ in the proverb collection, which Percy 
and some of his learned friends were convinced would be well received 
(this sounds very Percian). And he enclosed a letter from Percy.** 

This letter of Williams’, well meant but blundering, contrasts mark- 
edly with Percy’s first letter to Evans, dated July 21, 1761. Percy, who 
did not mention the proverbs, declared his respect for the Welsh language 
and his desire to see some of its earliest and most original literary pro- 
ductions, deploring the general unfamiliarity of the Welsh with their own 
ancient literature. Citing the success of the Erse fragments, he urged 
Evans to publish a select collection of the odes Evans had been translat- 
ing, and promised the favor of Dodsley and Johnson. Percy himself, he 
stated, was translating some ancient Spanish poetry; he had persuaded 
a friend to translate some Runic odes; Mr. Lye, another friend, was sal- 
vaging Anglo-Saxon poetry.”® 


28 The following passages from this letter of Williams will reveal his style: 

““My very inquisitive friend Mr. Percy has long solicited me on y® same head [to procure 
original pieces of Welsh poetry], & as we had no prospect of success till now, we determin’d 
to turn our thoughts to another Subject even Welsh Proverbs; he gives y* in his letter the 
reasons of my inability to satisfy him on this Subject also; Oh Dear Sir you have set me all 
on fire to enter immediately on y® same Scent with y'Self, y* game is noble, y® pursuit hon- 
ourable; but alas! my health, my time of life, my Situation and Connexions here are such; 
—de lingua Britannicé desperandum est. Sed fungar vice Cotis. But let not this impossibility 
I am under, of doing y" more Substantial Service deprive me of y® pleasure of a Corre- 
spondence, w® I so greatly esteem, & earnestly request. But Stay, I think I ought to claim 
some degree of merit with y", by Bringing you acquainted with my friend Percy. In [sic] my 
opinion He has considerable abilities, he is inquisitive & indefatigable, with a good Share of 
taste, Judgement & poetic Genius, alias, Awen Prydyddiaeth in y* own Style; & holds cor- 
respondence with Some of y® most ingenious men of y® age; if not better engag’d I dare rec- 
ommend him as a very fit person to dress out y’ Welsh odes agreeable to y® taste of y® 
English reader. . . . Y* answer to y* particulars in his letter I Sh4 be glad to peruse, So w4 y* 
Schoolfellow W: W™., if y", as he did, will be pleas’d to inclose it unseal’d, I’ll forward it 
with my own answer to his last to me, with all Speed.” 

Williams’ age, however, was not so advanced but that he married in 1767, and lived to 
perform the duties of his parish for thirty more years. He died—in Wales—June 30, 1791. 
(Weston-under-Lizard Parish Register, 1654-1812. Staffordshire Parish Registers Society, 
ed. by Percy W. L. Adams [1934], pp. v, 56, 57; Gentleman’s Magazine 61% [July 1791]: 683). 

29 A number of Percy’s letters to Evans are published in an appendix to Evan Evans. 
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A later letter (August 14, 1762) explains this object more fully—to get 
together and have published in one volume an authentic collection of 
“Specimens of the Ancient Poetry of different Nations.’”’ He says: 


I have for some time had a project of this kind, and, with a view to it, I am 


exciting several of my friends to contribute their share. . . . Besides the Erse 
Poetry, the Runic Poetry, and some Chinese Poetry, that was published last 
winter, at the end of a book called ‘“‘Hau Kiou Choaan,” . . . —besides these, I 


have procured a MS. translation of the “Tagrai Carmen,” from the Arabic; and 
have set a friend to translate Solomon’s Song afresh from the Hebrew, with a 
view to the Poetry. ... Then I have myself gleaned up specimens of— 


poetry from a lot of other places.*® Now this looks like an imposing co- 
operative venture, but how was Evans to know that Percy himself was 
three of his friends? Perhaps Percy thought Evans would be more im- 
pressed by numbers. Probably he was; at any rate from the first Evans 
attacked the odes problem with such vigor that Williams wrote Percy 
somewhat ruefully (August 14, 1761) that he thought Evans was “‘on the 
wrong Scent for our present purpose,” because he had plunged into “a 
full view of y® old British Bards.’** At any rate, Evans’ volume, Some 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards (with translations in 
prose) was duly brought out—by Dodsley—in 1764. 





Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards, Lianidloes, Montgomery, [1862]. 
This one is the first, pp. 160-162. 

3° The quotation continues: 

“(specimens of East Indian Poetry, Peruvian Poetry, Lapland Poetry, Greenland Poetry; 
and inclosed I send you a specimen of Saxon Poetry. . . . The Latin version falls from the 
pen of my very learned friend Mr Lye, who has made many important emendations in the 
original. The English was a slight attempt of my own... .” (Jbid., p. 165.) 

The published letter is undated, but I am able to supply the date from a transcript of some 
passages from the Percy-Evans Correspondence in the British Museum supplied me some 
years ago through Professor Ronald S. Crane. 

In a later letter, however (July 23, 1764) Percy refers to himself as responsible for the 
three publications he has here attributed to friends. (Quoted in Hecht, ‘Percy und Shen- 
stone,” p. xxiii.) 

%1 Thereupon Williams sought out Shenstone. 

“There was a Little good-natured Welch-man called upon me t’other Day; I think he 
said his Name was Rice, & as far as I could make out, he is Chaplain to the Earl of Brad- 
ford. He told me y* by his means you had settled a correspondence in Wales, & left with me 
a Little Welch Ode w* a literal translation of it in Latin.”—Shenstone to Percy, Sept. 
1761, ibid., p. 63. (The ode had accompanied Evans’ fairly prompt reply of August 8th.) 

An annotation in Percy’s hand completes Rice’s name and places him in “Weston, near 
Shiffnal and Newport, Shropshire.” Shiffnal, it will be remembered, is the town where 
Percy had procured his Folio. Percy was identifying him relatively to his own early stamp- 
ing-ground. 
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Still, Percy's first object seems to have been the ballad collection,” 
which was expanding beyond a subordinate place in his early literatures 
series. And that necessitates another tale. Williams, it will be remem- 
bered, wished the Percy-Evans correspondence to pass through his hands. 
Yet as early as November 22nd, Percy, evidently feeling hampered by 
Williams’ rather unreasonable request, sent Evans a “‘voluntary letter,” 
saying, “I presume you have received a very long one from me through 
the medium of Mr. Williams. In that I requested to know if you had any 
good old popular ballads in the Welsh language on historical and roman- 
tic subjects.’’ He went on to explain his projected ballad collection, sent 
two Arthurian pieces with request for information about similar material 
in Welsh, and promised one of the Runic odes*—he had been talking 
about them at length in an earlier letter. And apparently an independent 
correspondence was on, probably at first without Williams’ knowledge. 
But still odes were being sent to Williams; at least on October 23d of the 
next year (1762), Evans “hope[s] you have ere this received the trans- 
lation of the British ode I sent Mr. Wiliams. If not, I will send you one.’ 
The ode was delivered, via Shenstone, to whom Percy wrote sometime 
that same month: 


I thank you for imparting to me Williams’ Letter & Welsh ode. I wish you would 
encourage him to send me more Specimens of the same Kind. Unluckily I have 
affronted him and the ferment in his Welsh blood is not yet allayed, so that, 
unless it be thro’ the channel of his correspondence with you, J shall have no 
chance of seeing these efforts of Cambrian Genius. Be so kind therefore to com- 
municate to me any future packets you receive from him. 


Then follows a paragraph of praise of the Welsh poetry, particularly in 
contrast with English poetry of the same period, ending: “This observa- 
tion, which is really a just one, will be in the last degree flattering to 
Welsh pride, and therefore, what if you communicate it to our friend 
Williams?’ Not a werd about Evans, from whom he knew he could get 


% On July 19, two days before what appears to be Percy’s first letter to Evans, Percy had 
written Shenstone, applauding the request for MacGowan’s aid in the ballad collection and 
adding, “It is in the remote and obscure parts of the kingdom, that I expect to find curiosi- 
ties of the kind I want. . . . for this reason I have settled a correspondence in the very heart 
of Wales... .” (Ibid., p. 60.) 33 Evans, op. cit., pp. 164-165. 

* Unpublished; among the extracts referred to in note 30. 

%5 October 1762, “Percy und Shenstone,” p. 86. 

It is interesting to glance from this to a famous incident, which shows Percy attempting 
to manage someone else, and being himself managed by the same compliment-in-letter 
healing device he was trying on Williams. It followed the Percy-Johnson quarrel over 
Pennant’s travel book (Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, m1, 271-278). I quote from Boswell: 

“We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening and supped and were pleasant and 
gay. But Dr. Percy told me he was very uneasy at what had passed; for there was a gentle- 
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the odes with much less bother. What was the purpose of this passage— 
besides, of course, pacifying Williams? To sound out Shenstone’s opinion, 
of course. He got it. 


I wrote yesterday to M* Rice Williams, availing myself of y' remarks on y* 
Welsh Ode he sent me, altho it stands much higher in y‘ opinion y® it really 
does in mine.* 


And so the dealings with Evans, as well as the projected anthology of 
ancient literatures, remained a secret from Shenstone. Why? Doubtless 
because here the antiquarian was speaking too loud, and Shenstone could 
be counted on to disapprove. 

One more instance of Percy’s approach. For the ballad collection Shen- 
stone had requested his friend MacGowan’s assistance in the Scottish 
field,” but MacGowan was slow in responding. Percy complained to 
Shenstone with a little irritation: 


When did you hear from M' MacGowan? I was in hopes that Gent" would have 
afforded me more assistance, than at present he seems disposed to do. I have 
lately been employed in drawing up my Glossary, in which his grammatical & 
etymological talents w4 have been of use to me. For want of his Patronage I had 
recourse to a Northern friend of mine who is Chaplain to the Duke of Man- 
chester: he has attempted solutions of all my difficulties, but I think not all 
successfully. 

Scotland is the only quarter, where I have not established a good correspond- 
ence for promoting my ballad-scheme. I have kind Assistants in London, in 
Cambridge, in Oxford. M* Warton at the place last-mentioned is of infinite 
service to me & spares no pains to procure me copy. I have rec‘ five or six packets 
from him within this fortnight. Indeed he seems very fond of the work.** 





man there who was acquainted with the Northumberland family, to whom he hoped to 
have appeared more respectable, by shewing how intimate he was with Dr. Johnson, and 
who might now, on the contrary, go away with an opinion to his disadvantage. He begged 
I would mention this to Dr. Johnson, which I afterwards did. His observation upon it was, 
‘This comes of stratagem . . . .’ (p. 275)” 


Then to heal Percy’s hurt feelings and accomplish his end, Boswell proposed a stratagem, 
which was followed. Boswell wrote Johnson on the subject of the quarrel, giving Johnson 
excuse to reply to Boswell in a letter full of praise of Percy. Boswell read the two letters in 
Northumberland’s hearing, and the end was gained. Then Boswell told Percy all about it, 
and Percy, far from being offended that it was a cooked-up affair, was highly pleased. But 
Johnson, learning that Percy had been given a copy of his letter, was irritated and asked 
Boswell to get it back from Percy, which he did. But Boswell kept and printed the letters, 
together with the whole account; it must have been with mixed feelings that Percy later 
read it. The incident took place in the spring of 1778. 

* Nov. 14, 1762, “Percy und Shenstone,” p. 88. 

37 September 24, 1761, Nichols, of. cit., vit, 221. 

38 “Percy und Shenstone,” p. 90. See also p. 77. 
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This letter is dated merely November 1762. But Warton’s letters to Percy 
prove it to have been rather late in the month,** and Percy does not say 
that on November 10th he had begun a correspondence with a Scottish 
scholar of his own choice, Sir David Dalrymple. Since it would not do for 
Dalrymple and MacGowan to compare notes too closely, Percy drew 
another one of his many irons from the fire and made the subject of his 
letter The Rehearsal and the allusions therein. Now it happened that Mac- 
Gowan had already mentioned to Dalrymple Percy’s project of the Re- 
liques, for in the reply (November 18, 1762) Dalrymple pleaded igno- 
rance of the seventeenth century drama, but continued, “Give me leave, 
Sir, to ask what progress you have made in your collection of Old Songs. 
Our friend M' M°Gowan got several from me & I have endeavoured to 
enlarge the supplys for your service but have had little success of late.’’° 
And thus Percy’s path was shortened and a long and profitable corre- 
spondence resulted. 

Why all this delving into Percy’s private system of how to make friends 
and influence people? Because I think that from it we may perceive a 
somewhat similar handling of an earlier situation. Johnson had agreed to 
help Percy with his projected publication based on the Folio MS. But 
Johnson was absorbed then and for some time to come in his edition of 
Shakespeare. It would not do to throw Johnson over, but another offer 
need not be refused. Having noted Shenstone’s admiration for the sim- 
plicity of ballads, Percy deliberately interested him in his MS, baited 
him with artfully selected specimens,“ until—somehow—the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum found himself eager to prevent blunders, offering assistance, 


39 “Next week you will receive MSS. D. Buckingham . . . King & the Tanner (Warton 
to Percy, Nov. 12).’”” On November Sth, he had written Percy that he would dispatch two 
volumes to Dodsley, who would “transmitt” them to Percy. These explain the “five or six 
packets.” (““Percy-Warton Letters,” p. 1181.) 

«© Watkin-Jones, “‘Bishop Percy and the Scottish Ballads,” Essays and Studies by Mem- 
bers of the English Association, xvmm (1933), 110-121. 


“Curiously enough, Percy’s first object in corresponding with Dalrymple was to invoke 
his aid for the edition of Buckingham’s works which was then in hand; and his first letter 
(10 Nov. 1762) is full of talk of textual difficulties, collation of editions, &c. But Dalrymple, 
in reply (18 Nov.), pleads his inability to elucidate conundrums in seventeenth century 
plays, and passes on at once to a subject obviously nearer to his heart: ‘Give me leave, Sir, 
to ask what progress you have made in your collection of Old Songs.’ (p. 112)” 


This quotation Mr. Watkin-Jones has extended and supplemented in correspondence. 

I would disagree, however, that the edition of Buckingham was Percy’s first object in im- 
portance at that moment. I do not mean that he would not have welcomed any information 
he received, but tha‘ in spite of his indirect method his first object was the ballad collection, 
as it almost certainly had been in the correspondence with Evans, where he began with 
Evans’ own work. 

4 “Percy und Shenstone,” pp. 4-5, 6-7, 9-10, 12, 15, 21, 24. 
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and the venture was on. That Shenstone later thought and stated that he 
had given Percy the idea of publishing his ballad collection® seems to me 
quite natural. Percy had so designed it. Such at least is my conviction. 

And I wonder if Johnson’s approval was not gained in much the same 
insidious way. Certainly away from Percy Johnson was known to be con- 
temptuous of ballads;* his early interest in the old romances is known 
to us chiefly through Percy;“ and once away from Percy his promised 
aid in the project evaporated.” Percy’s enthusiasms seemed sometimes 
to be contagious. Is it not likely, then, that it was Percy who first saw 


@ “T proposed the scheme for him myself, wishing to see an elegant edition and good 
collection of this kind.” (Shenstone to Graves, March 1, 1761.) 

“T have occasioned a friend of mine to publish a fair collection of the best old English 
and Scotch ballads.” (Shenstone te MacGowan, Sept. 1761.) 

Both extracts are quoted in Irving L. Churchill’s ‘‘William Shenstone’s Share in the Prep- 
aration of Percy’s Reliques,’”’ PMLA, 1 (1936), 960. 

Mr. Churchill interprets these passages (p. 962) as meaning that Shenstone proposed 
(though he was not the first to propose) the venture, and that the plan actually followed 
was his. I suspect that Shenstone had merely forgotten all about the content of Percy’s 
letters three and a half years earlier, as well as his own earlier opposition to the publishing 
of the Folio (see letter of Jan. 4, 1758, ‘Percy und Shenstone,” pp. 6-7). 

® Johnson’s famous paradies of ballad imitations took off Percy’s own work. (Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. Hill, 1, 136, note 4; 212 and note 4.) 

“ Tbid., 1, 57. 

There is also the anecdote contributed by Langton concerning the historical value of 
reading romances— “seeing with what kind of performances the age and country in which 
they were written was delighted (ibid., rv, 17).” But see also mt, 2, and the Preface to 
Shakespeare (1765), Sign. B8. 

I have long wondered if Johnson would not have been more interested in the Reliques 
if it had included less ballad and more romance material, even though Johnson’s admission 
of a fondness for romances is made much as a scholar today might confess to a weakness 
for detective stories. 

“ Percy had written Shenstone, Jan. 9, 1758: 

“Indeed he [Johnson] made me very tempting offers, for he promised to assist me in select- 
ing the most valuable pieces & in revising the Text of those he selected. Nay further, 
if I would leave a blank Page between every two that I transcribed, he would furnish it 
out with the proper Notes, etc. etc., a work for which he is peculiarly fitted by his great 
acquaintance with all our English Romances etc. of which kind of reading he is uncommonly 
fond.” 

To this passage at some later moment of bitterness Percy subjoined the following rubric: 

“These Promises he never executed, not except a few slight hints, delivered vivé voce, did 
he furnish any Contributions, etc.”’ (‘Percy und Shenstone,”’ p. 9.) 

Yet Percy made plenty of capital from the use of Johnson’s name, and of course the 
Dedication of the Reliqgues shows Johnson’s acknowledged hand. 

Something of that contagion is, I think, reflected by Grainger: 

“For want of that employment [reading proof] I have travelled through Japan with Kemp- 
fer, and made the tour of the Chinese Wall with Athanasius Kircher. What a liar that good 
father is! But neither Hisson nor Pekin yield me half the amusement that Arthur’s Court 
used to do at your fireside.” (Grainger to Percy, Jan. 22, 1764, Nichols, op. cit., p. 285.) 
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possibilities in his MS, that he had early resolved to use it, but was not 
quite sure how? Needing advice and backing, he set out with his decep- 
tive indirectness to get it—and got it. I am sure that most people can 
recall occasions in their own childhood when they used a similar device 
of indirect planting of an idea to “work” parent or teacher, and the more 
dogmatic the subject, the easier the victim. But most people’s desire for 
due credit for their ideas keeps them from using the device as late in life 
as Percy did. The ballads made Percy many friends, each with a personal 
center of interest in the forthcoming publication. And when it came out, 
who would withhold praise from a work to which so long and formidable 
a list of scholars had contributed assistance? But later scholars, aware 
of the alterations of his texts, took his diffidence at its face value and 
were unaware of the really great knowledge behind it. 

At any rate, the Reliques brought him a large part of what he wanted. 
The miter came, though slowly, but other results were immediate. Percy 
had at first intended dedicating the book to the memory of Shenstone. 
But doubtless reflection pointed out that Shenstone’s shade would prove 
a less profitable patron than someone yet alive. In an article “Percy’s 
Reliques” (The Library, 4th Ser. 1x, 113-137) Mr. L. F. Powell shows 
that the change of what had been planned as Volume 11 to Volume I 
(with the consequent shift of Volume 1 to Volume m1) must have taken 
place between June 2 and June 29, 1764.47 Now this change had point 
only through the selection of the Countess of Northumberland for the 
dedication. Mr. Powell also points out that Johnson and Miss Williams 
were Percy’s guests from June 25 to August 18, and that during this time 
the dedication was written.** These two periods slightly overlap and sug- 
gest that Percy had conceived the new idea for the dedication possibly 
rather early in June (for there is no smack of novelty in his matter-of-fact 
entry “29 June. Preparing Glossary to Vol. 1. Old Ballads”—which when 
last heard of had been Volume 11); that he tried out his notion on 
Johnson, and found Johnson’s approval so cordial that the dedication 
bears the unmistakable stamp of his great fingers. 

The Countess of Northumberland was a shrewd choice. She was good- 
natured, with some literary perception and a good deal of democratic 
feeling. The Earl and the Countess were on good terms with each other. 
The Earl was (then) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and would doubtless 
have some pull in the selection of Irish bishops. The Northumberlands 
were definitely on the make, not so much as to rank (the dukedom came 
in 1766) as to public acceptance and respect. The public did not forget 
that the Earl’s name had been Smithson. But now the Northumberlands 
had taken the name of Percy, and would probably be willing—even 


* Pp, 121, 8 Tbid. 
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glad—to recognize as kinsman a respectable scholar and cleric who bore 
the name (even if his branch had spelled it Piercy). And the work was 
suitable for them—in the restoration of their estates they were playing 
up the medieval. The Northumberlands proved very satisfactory pa- 
trons. It was something for Percy to go everywhere and know everyone, 
even if—there are always flies in the ointment—his new duties compelled 
the surrender of several literary undertakings; and all his careful fishing, 
before and in and after the Religues, did not bring much public request 
for him to bring out his translations from the Spanish and his collection 
of English medieval romances. 

But the Reliques was a success, and it was the joint appeal to the man 
of taste and to the antiquarian that made it so. It was Shenstone’s in- 
fluence that caught the man of taste. Left to himself Percy would have 
been likely to print his texts as they were, or indicate clearly where he 
had made changes and from what. That was his instinct. It was Shen- 
stone who pulled him from the literal,“* and he became Shenstone’s 
disciple—with occasional backslidings.®° 

Shenstone was right, too, in his perception of the public, except that 
the interest in early literature was less passing than he had feared. The 
book hit precisely the taste of the moment. The alterations?—they were 
merely innocent improvements, like powder and paint. Alterations were 
not falsifications, they were wigs and farthingales. 

The results were beyond expectation. The man of taste was converted 


49 “Percy und Shenstone,” pp. 44, 49, 65, 75-76. 

5° Mr. Churchill reached the same conclusion regarding alterations: 

“Unfortunately none of Percy’sletters in which he expressed his point of view on this matter 
of alterations have been preserved, but the mere length of time that this problem was under 
discussion suggests that he was not easily persuaded to accept Shenstone’s advice.” 
(“Shenstone’s Share in Percy’s Reliques,” PMLA, 1, 967.) 

Mr. Churchill also points out that Percy’s commonplace book contains a number of tran- 
scribed ballads, with additions carefully distinguished (p. 965, note 29). 

Mr. Churchill makes one statement, however, whose accuracy I question. Discussing the 
development of the plans to supply necessary information to the readers of the Religues, 
he says, “The Idea of a glossary of obsolete words had not yet [Nov. 1760] occurred to 
them (p. 968).” Not occurred to Percy when he had Dr. Lye’s promise to help him in it 
(as he had stated in his letter of Jan. 9, 1758, immediately after the passage quoted above 
in note 45)? It was Shenstone that had forgotten it. Percy I have no doubt was merely 
keeping it up his sleeve as long as possible. Shenstone was difficult to manage about 
scholarly trappings. 

And I have no doubt that the employment of said scholarly trappings led later scholars 
to feel that the text they accompanied should be equally precise, and doubled their resent- 
ment. 

Shenstone, who was also very doubtful of the exclusiveness of Percy’s taste when con- 
fronted with the charm of age, fought a long and discouraged fight to restrain Percy’s 
collection from obesity. (““Percy und Shenstone,” pp. 31, 45, 51, 54, 65-66, 79, 88.) 
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into an antiquarian, and gaily collected and imitated ballads. The anti- 
quarian, spurred into activity, began to bare his teeth at Percy for 
presenting spurious material. In the fields of the romances and Spanish 
literature (as well as other studies not here mentioned) others reaped 
what he sowed. And Percy, who I am sure was going against his own 
nature in altering his texts, yet was dutifully following the best profes- 
sional advice,® lived to have his authenticity challenged in his Chinese 
novel and in his Reliques, lived to hear himself ranked among the literary 
forgers and find his word doubted in everything. I am sure that to a 
person of his shrinking, scholarly nature, these criticisms, deserved and 
undeserved, loomed more prominent than the fame his work had brought 
him. Here perhaps lies in part the secret of his later literary inactivity, 
of his insistence that his publications had been merely the frivolities of 
his youth, as he took grateful refuge in his unassailable position as pre- 
late. For though his goal was won, his duties many, his great gift had 
been for the scholarship he loved, and no man buries a great talent— 
genius if you will—unsick at heart. His compromise—antiquarian with 
man of taste—had brought him both fame and shame. It had made him 
and betrayed him. 
LEAH DENNIS 
Alabama College 


51 Percy’s half-guilty awareness that after Shenstone’s death he was indulging in a wealth 
of introductions and notes that Shenstone would never have approved of, is revealed in 
the Preface: 

“The desire of being accurate has seduced him [Percy, the editor] into too minute and 
trifling an exactness; and in persuit [sic] of information he may have been drawn into many 
a petty and frivolous research.” 

And a little later he states what he would not have had to qualify if he had followed his 
own bent: 

“Where any thing was altered that deserved particular notice, the passage is distinguished 
by two inverted ‘commas.’ And the Editor has endeavoured to be as faithful, as the imper- 
fect state of his materials would admit: for these old popular rhimes have, as might be 
expected, been handed down to us with less care, than any other writings in the world.” 
(1st ed., 1765, p. xii) 


Probably in every field of art, early attempts at restoration have been ill-judged and 
ill-executed mistakes. 

















XII 


THE SOURCES, SIGNIFICANCE, AND DATE OF 
FRANKLIN’S “AN ARABIAN TALE” 





T first glance Franklin’s little story, An Arabian Tale,' appears to be 
one of the most insignificant and inconsequential of his writings. 
Economically composed in fewer than three hundred words, it scarcely 
covers a page in any printed text. But despite the simplicity and brevity 
of the tale, and the lack of any literary values of plot, suspense, or climax 
—it is, indeed, hardly a “tale’’ at all—it is surprising that the piece has 
been so consistently neglected,’ for it is of vital importance to the history 
of Franklin’s thought. 

In An Arabian Tale Franklin tells of a certain magician, Albumazar, 
who, renouncing the society of men, retires in his old age to the mountain 
of Calabut, where he lives alone, except for the nightly visits of various 
genii and spirits who are his friends and instructors. On one particular 
night he has as a special guest a certain prodigious genie named Belubel. 
The old magician begins the conversation by observing that, despite his 
rapturous love for the wisdom and beneficence of God, he cannot com- 
prehend how the Most High countenances the existence of evil in the 
world. Belubel thereupon chides Albumazar for his audacity in attacking 
such problems with the puny weapon of his Reason. Albumazar then 
humbly asks to be enlightened concerning the origin and comparative 
weakness of his Reason, and receives from Belubel the following reply: 


Contemplate . . . the scale of beings, from an elephant down to an oyster. Thou 
seest a gradual diminution of faculties and powers, so small in each step that the 
difference is scarce perceptible. There is no gap, but the gradation is complete. 
Men in general do not know, but thou knowest, that in ascending from an ele- 
phant to the infinitely Great, Good, and Wise, there is also a long gradation of 
beings, who possess powers and faculties of which thou canst yet have no con- 
ception.’ 


Under the thin veil of the story one may recognize in the observations 


1 The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. Smyth (New York, 1905-07), x, 124-125. 

2MS not preserved. First printed in Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, LL.D., ed. W. T. Franklin (London, 1817-18), 326-327. Reprinted in The Works 
of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Jared Sparks (Boston, 1840), m, 193-194, as one of the pieces 
of which the date ‘‘could not be ascertained with precision” (Idem, x, 449), but conjec- 
turally dated 1779 (Idem, x, 460); in The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. John 
Bigelow (New York and London, 1887-88), v1, 261-262, and dated 1779; in Writings, ed. 
Smyth, x, 123-124, without comment; and in Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selections, 
ed. F. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson (New York, 1936), pp. 519-520, with the comment 
“Date unknown.” 3 Writings, ed. Smyth, x, 124. 
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of Albumazar and Belubel the elements in Franklin’s own spiritual ex- 
perience. He too had misgivings about the existence of evil, and wondered 
at times if there really was a Deity who exercises a direct surveillance 
over the affairs of individual men. He wrote to Whitefield: 


I see with you that our affairs are not well managed by our rulers here below; 
I wish I could believe with you, that they are well attended to by those above; 
I rather suspect, from certain circumstances, that though the general govern- 
ment of the universe is well administered, our particular little affairs are perhaps 
below notice, and left to take the chance of human prudence or imprudence, as 
either may happen to be uppermost. It is, however, an uncomfortable thought, 
and I leave it.‘ 


Like Albumazar, Franklin found that “the Dispensations of Providence 
in this World puzzle my weak Reason.’® Undoubtedly, Franklin’s in- 
ability to justify the ways of God to man caused him no little distress. As 
he told Jonathan Shipley, the Bishop of St. Asaph, “It seems my Fate 
constantly to wish for Repose, and never to obtain it.’ Clearly, then, 
the comforting words of Belubel, quoted above, represent an attempt by 
Franklin at the resolution of his problem. Man may observe, from the 
plants and animals around him, a scale of life which ascends from the 
simplest forms up to a highly developed and complex being—man him- 
self. On these grounds Belubel argues that he may assume the scale to 
continue upwards from man, though the continuation is not apparent to 
human perception. By this method of reasoning Franklin was able to 
establish a belief in a divine being, since, if the gradation of beings is 
carried out to its full extent, we ultimately reach an entity whose powers 
and faculties are infinite. In the logic of Belubel, we see Franklin’s proof 
of the existence of God, the “infinitely Great, Good, and Wise.’ This 
concept, however, is not original with Franklin, though he assimilated 
it and made it his own. 

The central idea of An Arabian Tale is a clear and obvious restatement 
of one of the most prevalent concepts in modern literature, the theory of 
“the great chain of being.” Professor A. O. Lovejoy, who uses this phrase 
for the title of his recent book on the subject,® defines this principle as 


* After 21 Jan. 1768; Luke Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield (New York, 
1877), m, 540-541. 

5 Franklin to James Hutton, 7 July 1782; Writings, ed. Smyth, vim, 561. 

* 22 Aug. 1784; quoted in Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selections, p. cxxxvii. 

7 Writings, ed. Smyth, x, 124. Cf. “First Principles” in Articles of Belief and Acts of Re- 
ligion: “I believe there is one supreme, most perfect Being, Author and Father of the Gods 
themselves. For I believe that Man is not the most perfect Being but one, rather than as 
there are many Degrees of Beings his Inferiors, so there are many Degrees of Beings 
superior to him.” Idem, 11, 92. 

8 The Great Chain of Being. A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge [Mass.], 1936). 
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the conception of the universe as . . . an immense, or. . . of an infinite, number 
of links ranging in hierarchical order from the meagerest kind of existents, which 
barely escape non-existence, through “every possible” grade up to the ens 
perfectissimum—or, in a somewhat more orthodox version, to the highest possible 
kind of creature, between which and the Absolute Being the disparity was as- 
sumed to be infinite—every one of them differing from the immediately above 
and that immediately below it by the “least possible” degree of difference.® 


So pervasive was this idea in the thought of the western world that Love- 
joy, always cautious and precise, can say that this was ‘“‘the conception 
of the plan and structure of the world which, through the Middle Ages 
and down to the late eighteenth century, many philosophers, most men 
of science, and indeed, most educated men, were to accept without 
question ... .””2° 

The identity of Belubel’s doctrine with Lovejoy’s definition is certain. 
Franklin’s “scale of beings” is “the great chain of being.” ‘From the 
elephant down to the oyster” is (in reverse order) a homely rendering of 
“an immense or... infinite, number of links... ranging from the 
meagerest kind of existents...up to... the highest possible kind of 
creature ....’ Soalso “There is no gap, but the gradation is complete” 
is, phrased with technical exactitude, the “hierarchical order . . . every 
one of [the existents] differing from that immediately above and that 
immediately below it by the ‘least possible’ degree of difference...” 
and “ascending from the elephant to the infiitely Great, Good, and Wise, 
there is also a long gradation of beings” is “the disparity . . . assumed to 


* Idem, p. 59. Franklin’s interest in this philosophical concept is not unique in American 
thought; for a convenient summary see I. W. Riley, American Philosophy. The Early 
Schools (New York, 1907), pp. 195-304, noting especially the citations from the following 
varied sources (references are to pages in Riley): Samuel Langdon [President of Harvard 
College], Discourse (1775), pp. 205-206; Ezra Stiles [President of Yale College], ““Birthday 
Memoir” and “Review [of Stiles’ readings in deistic authors],”’ pp. 212-213; William Sam- 
uel Johnson [President of King’s College], letter to Bradford, 17 March 1728-29, pp. 
220-224; William Smith [1727-1803], A General Idea of the College of Mirana (New York, 
1753), pp. 225-226; and Thomas Jefferson, letter to William Short, 31 October 1819, pp. 
274-275. For a very explicit statement see also Thomas Paine, The Age of Reason (1795): 
“Tf we take a survey of our own world, or rather of this, of which the Creator has given us 
the use as our portion in the immense system of creation, we find every part of it, the earth, 
the waters, and the air that surround it, filled, and as it were crouded with life, down from 
the largest animals that we know of to the smallest insects the naked eye can behold, and 
from thence to others still smaller, and totally invisible without the assistance of the micro- 
scope. Every tree, every plant, every leaf, serves not only as an habitation, but as world to 
some numerous race, till animal existance becomes so exceedingly refined, that the effluvia 
of a blade of grass would be food for thousands.” The Writings of Thomas Paine, ed. M. D. 
Conway (New York, 1894-96), rv, 67-68. 

0 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 59. 
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be infinite’ between “the highest possible kind of creature” and “‘the 
Absolute Being.” 


The availability of this idea to Franklin is as easy to discover as the 
relation to the tale to the concept, except that the process suffers from an 
embarrassment of riches because of the multiplicity of sources. Franklin 
found it in his general reading, which was permeated throughout with 
the concept. Lovejoy asserts: 


It was in the eighteenth century that the conception of the universe as a Chain 
of Being, and the principles which underlay this conception—plenitude, con- 
tinuity, gradation—attained their widest diffusion and acceptance . . . there has 
been no period in which writers of all sorts—men of science and philosophers, 
poets and popular essayists, deists and orthodox divines—talked so much about 
the Chain of Being, or accepted more implicitly the general scheme of ideas con- 
nected with it, or more boldly drew from these their latent implications. .. . 
Next to the word “Nature,” “the Great Chain of Being’’ was the sacred phrase 
of the eighteenth century. . . .! 


The whole concept derives ultimately from Greek philosophy, and 
especially from Plato,” but it is doubtful that Franklin had an extensive 
knowledge of Plato," and besides, “It was, probably, not chiefly to any 
direct influence of Greek or medieval philosophy that the conception 
owed its vogue in the eighteenth century. For it had been insisted upon 
by both of the two philosophers" of the late seventeenth whose reputa- 
tion and influence were greatest in the ensuing fifty years.’’® It is in 
Franklin’s reading in authors of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries that his sources are to be found. 

One of the two philosophers who were the champions of the concept of 
the great chain of being, John Locke, was well known to Franklin, for the 
book which contained Locke’s exposition of the theory, the Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding (1690), which, with the exception of the 
Bible, was the most influential book in the eighteenth century, was 
read by Franklin at an early impressionable age.'” The whole of Belubel’s 


11 Idem, pp. 183-184. See also Kenneth MacLean, John Locke and English Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936), p. 142. 

12 See A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, Ch. 1, “The Genesis of the Idea in 
Greek Philosophy: the Three Principles,” pp. 24-66. 

13 See Franklin. Representative Selections, ed. Mott and Jorgenson, p. cxxx, and n. 448. 

4 Locke and Leibniz. 1 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 184. 

16 Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p. v. 

11 Writings, 1, 242-243. The Autobiography records vaguely that Franklin read Locke’s 
Essay “about the time” he was “about 16 years of age.” If there is any chronological order 
or accuracy in his account of his reading, one may suppose that he was a little older, per- 
haps seventeen or eighteen, when he read Locke. 
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speech, in effect, may be found in Book 11 of the Essay, including not 
only the statement of the concept, but the warning as to the use of the 
reason as well. 


It is not impossible to conceive, nor repugnant to reason, that there may be 
many species of spirits, as much separated and diversified one from another by 
distinct properties whereof we have no ideas, as the species of sensible things are 
distinguished one from another by qualities which we know and observe in them. 
That there should be more species of intelligent creatures above us, than there 
are of sensible and material below us, is probable to me from hence: that in all 
the visible corporeal world, we see no chasms or gaps. All quite down from us the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued series of things, that in each remove 
differ very little one from the other.'® 


After citing various illustrative examples, Locke continues: 


There are some brutes that seem to have as much knowledge and reason as some 
that are called men: and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, 
that, if you will take the lowest of one and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them: and so on, till we come 
to the lowest and most inorganical parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that 
the several species are linked together, and differ but in almost insensible degrees. 
And when we consider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, we have 
reason to think that it is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the universe, 
and the great design and infinite goodness of the Architect, that the species of 
creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend upwards from us toward his 
infinite perfection, as we see they gradually descend from us downwards: which 
if it be probable, we have reason then to be persuaded that there are far more 
species of creatures above us than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of 
perfection, much more remote from the infinite being of GOD than we are from 
the lowest state of being, and that which approaches nearest to nothing.'® 


On the evidence of these related passages, it would seem an easy matter 
to establish Locke’s Essay as the source of An Arabian Tale, but such a 
procedure is invalidated by the existence of intermediary sources. Even 
if An Arabian Tale has only a single source, it need not necessarily be 
Locke’s Essay, for the idea appears in the writings of other authors who 
also knew the Essay or some derivative from it, and who were well 
known to Franklin. Indeed, if we may trust the accuracy of the Aufo- 
biography and assume that Franklin’s summary of his early reading fol- 
lows any trustworthy chronological order,”® it is possible that Franklin 


18 John Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1894)’ 
Itt, vi, 12. 19 Thid. 

20 The section in question (Writings, ed. Smyth, 1, 238-244) was composed some fifty 
years after the events it records, and such few references to actual dates as there are lack 
reassuring definiteness or exactness. The chronological table in Franklin. Representative 
Selections, ed. Mott and Jorgenson (p. cxlii) makes no attempt to assign dates for Franklin’s 
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found the chain-of-being concept in Addison before he met with it in 
Locke.” At least he records that he read the third volume of the Spectator 
about the time he read Locke,” and the entire set of the Spectator was in 
the office of his brother James’ newspaper, the New-England Courant, 
where young Benjamin was an apprentice.* Whatever the precise date 
of Franklin’s first acquaintance with the Spectator papers, it is certain 
that he knew them well. The Autobiography, in a familiar passage, records 
his delight in them. He purchased a volume of the papers, read them 
over repeatedly, and determined to adopt their style as his own literary 
medium. He digested or versified the essays, and then attempted to turn 
them back into prose as satisfactory as that of the originals. How com- 
pletely he succeeded in making the style and mood of the Spectator 
papers his own is obvious from the evidence of the Dogood Papers and the 
Busy-Body series. 

Among the Spectator papers which he knew well was one by Addison* 
which contains an excellent exposition of the chain-of-being idea, docu- 
mented with the same quotation from Locke already cited. Thus Franklin 
was undoubtedly twice exposed to the concept at the source, Locke’s 
Essay, once in the original and once as quoted by Addison. The latter’s 
version is long, but a few excerpts will prove its kinship with Belubel’s 
speech: 


There are some living Creatures which are raised but just above dead Matter. . . . 
It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual Progress the World of Life advances 
through a prodigious Variety of Species, before a Creature is form’d that is com- 
pleat in all its Senses. . .. This Progress in Nature is so very gradual, that the 
most perfect of an inferior Species comes very near to the most imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it... . The whole Chasm in Nature, from a Plant 
to a Man, is filled up with diverse Kinds of Creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy Ascent, that the little Transitions and Deviations from 
one Species to another, are almost insensible. . . . If the Scale of Being rises by 
such a regular Progress, so high as Man, we may by a parity of Reason suppose 
that it still proceeds gradually through those Beings which are of a Superior 
Nature to him; since there is an infinitely greater space and room for different 
Degrees of Perfection, between the Supreme Being and Man, than between Man 
and the most despicable Insect.* 





reading of these authors, collecting them all in one period, 1718-23. Despite a retentive 
memory, it is doubtful if Franklin could remember, at the age of sixty-five, the exact order 
in which he had read books fifty years before. 

21 Writings, ed. Smyth, 1, 241, 243. % Ibid. 

%3 New-England Courant, no. 48 (2-9 July 1722); see also T. G. Wright, Literary Culture 
in Early New England, 1620-1730 (New Haven, 1920), p. 187. 

% Writings, ed Smyth, 1, 241-242. % No. 519 (25 October 1712). 

% The Spectator, ed. Henry Morley (London, n. d.), p. 739. 
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Two other favorite authors of Franklin’s, Pope and Thomson, may 
have suggested the theme of An Arabian Tale to him. Though nothing 
exact is known about the history of Franklin’s knowledge of Pope, he re- 
garded him in 1749 as one of “our best Writers” who “should be Clas- 
sicks” and as such recommended him in the Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” Five years previously, he had 
written to his friend, William Strahan, the printer, that Pope had many 
admirers in America, and that he was one of the group of English poets 
whom “we praise and admire . . . without Restraint.’”* In 1771, Franklin 
quoted Pope in the Autobiography.*® 

There is no doubt, either, of Franklin’s acquaintance with the perti- 
nent passages in Thomson’s Seasons, for he was unusually enthusiastic 
about it. In the letter just mentioned he wrote feelingly to Strahan, 
“Whatever Thomson writes send me a dozen copies of. I had read no 
poerty for several years, and almost lost the Relish of it, till I met with 
his Seasons. That charming Poet has brought more Tears of Pleasure 
into my Eyes than all I ever read before. I wish it were in my Power to 
return him any Part of the joy he has given me.’ In the Proposals, 
Franklin quoted the well known passage from Spring, which begins 


’Tis Joy to see the human Blossoms blow, 
When infant Reason grows apace... .* 


Both Pope and Thomson express the chain-of-being concept with par- 
ticular brilliance. Pope is rapturous and enthusiastic: 


See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior pow’rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed: 
From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


Pope stresses two aspects of the theory: that man stands in the midst of a 
scale which ascends on one side of him and descends on the other, and 


7 Writings, ed. Smyth, 11, 391. 28 Idem, m1, 242. 29 Idem, 1, 245. 
30 Idem, 11, 242-243. LL). 1146 ff. ® Essay on Man, 1, 233-246. 
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that there is no gap in the immense chain—two essential points that 
Belubel carefully makes in An Arabian Tale. 

Thomson’s restatement of the idea is far more cautious that Pope’s, 
and he approaches the theme with an uneasiness akin to fear, rather than 
with joyous eagerness. Indeed, there is a clear element of doubt in his 
version: 

Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 
From infinite perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 
From which astonished thought recoiling turns?* 


But this caution implicit in Thomson’s verse is exactly the same as that 
which Belubel recommends to Albumazar when he warns Albumazar 
that his reason is an instrument too fragile to probe the mysteries of the 
universe, and that the scale of beings which ascends from man to God is 
beyond the reach of his mortal powers. The admonitions are in effect 
identical with the reticence and uncertainty of Thomson elsewhere in 
The Seasons: 


High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 
Whose wisest will has fixed us in a state 

That must not yet to pure perfection rise: 

Besides, who knows, how, raised to higher life, 
From stage to state, the vital scale ascends?™ 


There are two other eighteenth-century sources for the central idea of 
Franklin’s tale—Young and Buffon—though the influences are in each 
case less probable, because there exists no evidence that Franklin was 
well acquainted with their work, particularly at an impressionable and 
formative period. There seems to be, for example, only a single reference 
to Young’s Night Thoughts in his writings; in a letter of 10 February 1773, 
Franklin informed the Quaker antislavery leader, Anthony Benezet, that 
he had sent him a copy of the work.* Nevertheless, Young’s version of 
the chain-of-life concept is an impressive one, characterized by optimism 
and hopefulness. Young’s exposition has been described as “wholly a de- 
vice for looking up towards angels,’ and his conviction that the concept 
indicates a proof of divine Providence is surely latent also in An Arabian 
Tale. 

Look nature thro’, ’tis neat gradation all. 
By what minute degrees her scale ascends! 
Each middle nature join’d at each extreme, 


33 The Seasons, “Summer,” ll. 333-337. 4 Idem, “Spring,” ll. 374-378. 
% Writings, ed. Smyth, v1, 9. % Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p. 142. 
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To that above it join’d, to that beneath. 

Parts, into parts reciprocally shot, 

Abhor divorce; what love of union reigns! 

Here, dormant matter waits a call to life; 
Half-life, half-death, join there; here, life and sense: 
There, sense from reason steals a glimm’ring ray; 
Reason shines out in man. But how preserv’d 

The chain unbroken upward, to the realms 

Of incorporeal life? Those realms of bliss, 

Where death hath no dominion? Grant a make 
Half-mortal, half-immortal; earthy, part, 

And part ethereal; grant the soul of man 

Eternal; or in man the series ends. 

Wide yawns the gap; connection is no more; 
Check’d reason halts, her next step wants support; 
Striving to climb, she tumbles from her scheme; 

A scheme, analogy pronounc’d so true; 

Analogy, man’s surest guide below.” 


Some hints for the idea may also have been furnished by Buffon’s 
monumental Histoire Naturelle (1750—1804).** Of Franklin’s knowledge of 
Buffon we have no very convincing evidence, and their surviving cor- 
respondence is very late in both their lives. A letter from Buffon, dated 
18 July 1787 from the Jardin du Roy in Paris, contains an acknowledg- 
ment of some rare seeds and plants sent by Franklin, and a request for 
information about the American Philosophical Society. Buffon discusses 
his own treatise on the magnet and offers to send the Histoire Naturelle 
des Mineraux, just completed, to the Society.*® Franklin’s reply is dated 
19 November 1787, and a letter dated 1 January 1787," from Paris, 
seems to be Buffon’s answer to Franklin’s last. Franklin apparently knew 
parts of Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux (1770-83).“ Buffon, on 
his part, was enthusiastic about Franklin’s Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity, published in London in 1751, and had Thomas-Fran¢ois 


37 Night Thoughts, v1, 714-734. 

38 Buffon died in 1788, by which time the Histoire totaled 36 volumes, but it was con- 
tinued by others to 1804, and enlarged to 44 volumes, succeeding volumes from 1750 simply 
being uniformly added to the set from time to time. The “first edition”’ of the Histoire may 
therefore be said to be the 44 volumes issued during the period, 1750-1804. 

39 I. M. Hays, Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, in The Record of the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Benjamin Franklin . . . (Philadelphia, 1908), m1, 348. 

40 Writings, ed. Smyth, rx, 622. 

“t The contents indicate that the letter should be dated 1788. 

® Calendar, ed. Hays, m1, 331. 

* Franklin to Benjamin Rush, 25 July 1774; Writings, ed. Smyth, v1, 236-237. 
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D’Alibard translate the work into French, in a volume issued in 1752 in 
Paris.“ None of these facts, of course, gives certain indication of any 
knowledge on Franklin’s part of the relevant passages in the Historie 
Naturelle. 

The introduction of the chain-of-being concept into Buffon’s work is 
interesting, however, because it illustrates the application of the idea to 
natural science. Buffon’s belief in the theory compelled him to reject the 
concept of species. He declared that 


... le grand défaut . . . est une erreur de Métaphysique dans le principe méme 
de ces methodes. Cette erreur consiste 4 méconnoitre la marche de la Nature, qui 
se fait toijours par nuances ...on peut descendre par des degrés presqu’in- 
sensibles, de la créature la plus parfaite jusqu’a la matiére la plus informe. . . 
ces nuances imperceptibles sont le grand ceuvre de la Nature; il [l’>homme] les 
trouvera ces nuances, non seulement dans les grandeurs & dans les formes, mais 
dans les mouvemens, dans les générations, dans les successions de toute espéce 
...la Nature marche par des gradations inconnues, & par conséquent elle ne 


peut pas se préter totalement 4 ces divisions [les genres et les espéces] . . . il se 
trouve un grand nombre d’espéces moyennes & d’objets mi-partis qu’on ne sait 
ou placer, & qui dérangent nécessairement le projet du systéme général . . . en 


général plus on augmentera le nombre des divisions des productions naturelles, 
plus on approchera du vrai, puisqu’il n’existe réellement dans la Nature que des 
individus, & que les genres, les ordres & les classes n’existent que dans notre 
imagination. .. .® 








One final source, earlier than the great vogue of the idea in the eight- 
eenth century, may have contributed to Franklin’s awareness of the 
scheme. It is found in the fifth book of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which we 
are sure he knew well because he extracted a portion of this same book, 
as ‘‘Milton’s Hymn to the Creator,” for insertion in his Articles of Belief 
and Acts of Religion (1728), as part of his ritual of devotion.*” The passage 
in Milton expresses particularly the notion of the ascending scale in na- 
ture up to and beyond man, and clearly insists on the continuity of the 
chain. Raphael explains to Adam that everything is composed of 


One first matter all, 
Indu’d with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refin’d, more spiritous, and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres assign’d, 


“4 Idem, 1, 418-419; see also Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 
163. 

45 [George Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon], Histoire Naturelle (Paris, 1750-1804), 1, 
12-13, 20, 38. Paradise Lost, v, 153-204. 47 Writings, ed. Smyth, m1, 96-97. 
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Till body up to spirit works in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind... 

Flowers and their fruit, 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual, give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives. . . .“ 


In the light of this survey of the immediate sources of An Arabian Tale, 
the little fable assumes a significance far greater than has hitherto been 


attached to it. The moral which Franklin draws from the story is pri- — 


marily an optimistic one. The reasoning employed by Belubel amounts to 
a scientific demonstration of the goodness, greatness, and wisdom of 
God, and therefore allows one to cherish a happy faith in the ultimate 
goodness and rightness of things. Lovejoy observes that those who ex- 
pounded the doctrine in the eighteenth century assumed “the criterion 
of the goodness of the universe . . . to consist, not solely in the diversity 
of creatures, but in the quantity of the joie de vivre it contains... .’’* 
Such a faith the mature Franklin came to possess. He wrote to Ezra 
Stiles, 9 March 1790, that “having experienced the Goodness of that 
Being in conducting me prosperously thro’ a long life, I have no doubt of 
its Continuance in the next... .’’5° 

It will be seen also that the concept condemns man to a state—lit- 
erally—of mediocrity. Though above the station of the brute, man is 
nevertheless vastly inferior to the “long gradation of beings” which as- 
cend upward from him to the Supreme Good. The consequence of this 
fact is stated by Lovejoy as follows: 


. .. Since man’s place is not a very high one, since he is a mixture of the animal 
and the intellectual elements, and since the latter is present in him only in a 
meagre measure and in its lowest, or almost lowest, form, the beginning of wis- 
dom for him was to remember and to hold fast to his limitations. 


In all his cherished plans, Franklin never forgot all schemes depended, 
in the last analysis, on the vagaries of human nature. On 7 June 1782, he 
wrote to Joseph Priestley: 


Men I find to be a Sort of Beings very badly constructed, as they are generally 
more easily provok’d than reconcil’d, more desposed to do Mischief to each other 
than to make Reparation, much more easily deceiv’d than undeceiv’d, and hav- 
ing more Pride and even Pleasure in killing than in begetting one another. . . .* 


8 Paradise Lost, v, 472-479, 482-487. 

4 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 220. 

50 Writings, ed. Smyth, x, 84. 51 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 201. 
52 Writings, ed. Smyth, vir, 451-452. 
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Even the golden dream of American democracy did not make him 
forget, for at the close of the Constitutional Convention, 17 September 
1787, he refused to join in the pzans of praise for the new document, be- 

| cause it was the work of typical human beings; “. . . for, when you as- 

' semble a number of men, to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men all their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views. 
From such an assembly can a perfect production be expected?’’® 

Again it was implied that man best performed his duty in life by ac- | 
cepting his place in the scale and practicing a “prudent mediocrity.’’™ 
Obviously this usually, in practical terms, resulted in reaction, com- 
placency, and a suppression and oppression of the underprivileged. 
Franklin never used this mode of reasoning in such fashion, but he did 
believe in order and authority. The American ideal, he thought, could 
not succeed if the citizenry lawlessly refused to submit to the authority 
of the government—f, in other words, they refused to assume their par- 
ticular places as governed people: “... after all, much depends upon 
the people who are to be governed. We have been guarding against an 
evil that old States are most liable to, excess of power in the rulers; but 
our present danger seems to be defect of obedience in the subjects.” 

Finally, there evolved from the doctrine a social concept eminently 
suited to Franklin’s temper of mind. By a not-too-sutble process of de- | 
ductive reasoning, one may easily extract reasons for a democratic 
system of government from the idea as a whole. Since being is an infinite 
chain, made up of indispensable, individual links, each link of course is 
its own excuse for being, and hence can be derived the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom. 
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No creature’s existence . . . was merely instrumental to the well-being of those 
above it in the scale. Each had its own independent reason for being; in the final 
account, none was more important than any other; and each, therefore, had its 
own claim to respect and consideration from its superiors, its own right to live 
its own life and to possess all that might be needful to enable it to fulfill the 
functions and enjoy “the privileges and perquisites” of its station. 

Franklin’s interpretation of the theory was strikingly similar to this, 
In Some Good Whig Principles, he declared: 
... That every man of the commonality (excepting infants, insane persons, and 


criminals) is, of common right, and by the laws of God, a freeman, and entitled 
to the free enjoyment of liberty. 


53 Speech in the Convention at the Conclusion of its Deliberations, idem, rx, 608. 

5 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 200. 

55 Benjamin Franklin to Charles Carroll, 25 May 1789, Writings, ed. Smyth, x, 7. 
5 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 207 
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and 

... That liberty, or, freedom, consists in having an actual share in the appoint- 
ment of those who frame the laws, and who are to be the guardians of every 
man’s life, property, and peace; for the a// of one man is as dear to him as the 
all of another; and the poor man has an equal right, but more need, to have 
representatives in the legislature than the rich one.” 


The history of the background of the tale assists greatly in the compre- 
hension of Franklin’s general methods in formulating his creed. The con- 
cept of the great chain of being was the common property of a wide as- 
sortment of philosophical, theological, and scientific schools; it was 
“examined and generally approved by all philosophical parties, Watts 
and Young of the conservative right, Pope and Bolingbroke of the left, 
and Addison and Thomson representing the center.’’®* Franklin, as we 
have seen, was introduced to it in the works of the analytic philosopher, 
Locke, the deistic poet, Pope, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
Edward Young, the naturalist, Buffon, and various others. It mattered 
little to Franklin what branch of learning or art promulgated the idea 
as long as it satisfied his needs and could stand the test of his experience 
and powers of rational analysis. He does not seem to have regarded the 
fact that the concept was adopted by mutually exclusive schools of 
thought, each using it to demonstrate its own particular tenets; the 
theory appealed to him in its general aspects and, little caring what par- 
ties supported it, he incorporated it into his creed, as represented in An 
Arabian Tale, because it had successfully met the challenge of his mind. 
Thus a review of the sources of this little story gives us a valuable insight 
into the development of Franklin’s thought. On the evidence just pre- 
sented, we may characterize Franklin as an eclectic thinker, possessed 
of substantial opinions and even professing a creed, but never interested 
in identifying himself with established philosophical or theological 
schools, and never insistent upon the predominance of any one system of 
thought. For his opinions and creed he was not indebted to any philoso- 
phy or sectarian doctrine, but to the ideas which, conveyed to him 
through the medium of his miscellaneous reading, were harmonious with 
the temper of his mind. 

The cumulative evidence of Franklin’s contact with the sources of An 
Arabian Tale is too diverse and miscellaneous to be of use in seriously 
fixing a date of any accuracy. Lacking external documentary evidence, 
it would seem that the best method of dating the tale is to consider it 
with regard to its general type and mood. It was clearly written in a calm 
spirit of genial and hopeful philosophizing, and with a tinge of moralizing. 


5? Writings, ed. Smyth, x, 130. 58 Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p. 142. 
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It therefore best fits into that group of tales which Franklin wrote in 
France during the period 1778-80. Without straining one’s credibility, 
it is easy to recognize the kinship of Am Arabian Tale with such bits as 
The Ephemera (1778), Morals of Chess (1779), The Whistle (1779), The 
Levee (1779?), Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout (1780), and The 
Handsome and Deformed Leg (1780?).5° Like An Arabian Tale, which 
serenely and optimistically presents a wise little lesson of humbleness, 
patience, and goodness in the guise of a fable, these others suggest the 
mature, experienced, perhaps even complacent Franklin, the idol of 
France and the happy frequenter of the salons of Mesdames Brillon and 
Helvétius. 

For example, in The Ephemera, subtitled An Emblem of Human Life, 
a fly presents his cautious and humble philosophy of life, observing ai 
last “in philosophy how small our progress! Alas! art is long, and life is 
short!’ In the Morals of Chess, Franklin maintains that the game of 
chess teaches us valuable lessons of foresight, circumspection, caution, 
and courageous faith." The Whistle, the most familiar of the tales, has as 
its moral the danger of a false estimate of value which suggests Al- 
bumazar’s too great esteem of his own reason.” These examples need not 
be multiplied because those already given are enough to show clearly that 
they are identical in attitude, spirit, and idea with An Arabian Tale. 
Apparently, therefore, An Arabian Tale should be assigned to the dates 
1778-80.8 

ARTHUR STUART PITT 
The United States Naval Academy 


5 Receipt of this piece acknowledged in a letter from Georgiana Shipley to Benjamin 
Franklin, 6 May 1781; see Calendar, ed. Hays, m1, 371. 

60 Writings, ed. Smyth, vn, 208. 

61 Idem, v1, 357-362. 62 Idem, vu, 414-416. 

83 The literary form of An Arabian Tale probably derives from the Oriental tales in the 
Spectator, such as the Vision of Mirzah (#159), or the story of Alnaschar, the Persian glass- 
man (#535). 
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ZWEI GOETHESTUDIEN (PATER BREY— 
SESENHEIMER LIEDER) 


I. ROSTS SENDSCHREIBEN AN GOTTSCHED ALS ANSTOSS ZU 
GOETHES PATER BREY 


OSTS Sendschreiben “Der Teufel, An den Kunstrichter der Leip- 

ziger Schaubiihne (Altenau 1753,)” erschienen in Leipzig und 
Dresden vor der Herbstmesse, muf}, seiner Popularitit halber, in vielen 
Nachdrucken verbreitet worden sein! und fand dann spater eine Wieder- 
belebung, allerdings mit Auslassung von acht besonders anziiglichen 
Versen und mit Entstellungen in Wort und Zeichensetzung, in Christian 
Heinrich Schmids Anthologie der Deutschen, Frankfurt und Leipzig 1770. 
Es ist wohl kaum zweifelhaft, daf Goethe und Merck diese Anthologie, 
in der Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Mendelssohn und viele andere Gréfien 
der Zeit vertreten waren, kannten, denn Herr Schmid bemiihte sich sehr 
bald, unter die Mitarbeiter der Frankfurier gelehrten Anszeigen aufge- 
nommen zu werden, was ihm allerdings -niSlang. Wir diirfen indessen 
sogar als wahrscheinlich annehmen, daf der Leipziger Student Goethe, 
der Gottsched einen Bock schilt, Rosts Gedicht schon in der Originalfas- 
sung zu Gesicht bekommen hat, denn es ist ja nicht nur von literarischer 
Bedeutung, sondern zugleich witzig und treffend, und hat als eines der 
ersten und kraftigsten Pasquille in Knittelversen (zumal da Gottsched 
selber diesem Versmafie fiir den Gebrauch in Satiren seinen priesterlichen 
Segen gab), in seiner urwiichsigen Hans-Sachsischen Art einen aufseror- 
dentlichen Eindruck gemacht. Um so verwunderlicher scheint es, dai 
seine Wirkung auf Goethe, die wir hier als héchst wahrscheinlich und von 
unbeachteten Folgen zu erweisen suchen, iibersehen worden ist, obwohl 
Flohr in seiner Geschichte des Knittelverses vom 17. Jahrhundert bis sur 


1 Abgedruckt bei Minor, Chr. F. Weife (Innsbruck 1880), S. 392 ff.; nach der Antholcgie 
in Gédeke, Elf Biicher dt. Dichtg, 1, 545. Die ‘‘Vorerinnerung” der Anthologie ist recht 
dazu angetan, einen Dichter wie den jungen Goethe herauszufordern: 

“Die besten Kunstrichter sehen es ein, wie mancher Ton in unsrer Sprache noch unver- 
sucht geblieben sey. Wo haben wir einen hudibrastischen Dichter? Wo haben wir etwas, 
das den Spenserschen und Marotischen Gedichten der Englander und Franzosen ent- 
spriche, in denen die alte Sprache so viel Naivetat, Einfalt, und komische Wendung an die 
Hand giebt? Wir haben Versuche im Geschmack der Minnesinger, aber sehr ungliickliche. 
Sollte man nicht zu burlesken Gedichten die Versart der ehedem so beliebten Quodlibet 
brauchen kénnen? Jede Neuerung findet Leute, die sich daran argern, und so wiirde es 
Rosten auch heutzutage gehn, wenn er die Sendschreiben herausgibe. Als es erschien, 
betrachtete man es nur als eine Schmihschrift, und glaubte freylich, daf der Teufel an 
Gottscheden anders als an Voltdren schreiben miifte. Aber ich rette es hier von der Ver- 
gessenheit wegen seines originellen Tons und seiner Laune.” 
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Jugend Goethes (Berlin 1893) den ausgesprochenen Knittelverscharakter 
der Epistel erkannt und gewertet hat. 

Rost tritt in diesem Sendschreiben als der Teufel aus Christian Felix 
Weifes Operette Der Teufel is los auf, die von Gottsched mit unermiid- 
lichen Angriffen verfolgt wurde. Er halt dem Herrn Professor vor, dai 
er seinen Kunstrichterbesen nach ihm geworfen, da er sich iiberhaupt 
in alles einmische, gegen seine Kinder in der Oper wiite und tobe, sich 
aber auf Kochs Theater an dessen Weiblein herangemacht und sie, frei- 
lich ohne Erfolg, zu verfiihren versucht habe. So solle denn ein Teufel 
in ihn, wie einst in die Gergesener Saue fahren,” ihn in seinem unsinnigen 
Treiben zum allgemeinen Spott bestairken, bis er—als starker Geselle ohne 
Verstand dazu brauchbar—Bratenwender in der Hélle werden kénne. 

Aehnliche Ziige in Goethes Pater Brey liegen auf der Hand. Statt mit 
einem Kunstrichter haben wir es hier mit einem Teufelspfaffen zu tun, 
der aber ebenfalls aus Griinden der eignen Unfehlbarkeit und pedan- 
tischen Ordnungsliebe “alles Rauhe mit Gips und Kalk verstreichen’”’ 
und ihm mit Gesicht oder Steif den eignen Stempel aufdriicken méchte, 
zugleich sich aber liistern an die Weiber macht, die Frau des Gewiirz- 
krimers und die Tochter der Nachbarin zu verfiihren sucht, freilich 
wieder ohne Erfolg, denn wie bei Rost fallt auch hier der Vergleich mit 
dem Mann beziehungsweise Brautigam zu des Versuchers Ungunsten aus. 

Die Kernstelle, von der wir bei Rost auszugehen haben, ist das Ge- 
riicht, da Gottsched sich um Kochs Frau bemiiht habe: 


K6émmt da hinter dem armen Kochen 
Crocodillisch einhergekrochen. 

Erst nach dessen Weiblein zart 

WaBert das Maul, wackelt der Bart. 
Der Herr Professor, er kann nicht rasten, 
Wil lecken, fingern, briisteln, betasten, 
Greiffet dem Weiblein an das Kinn 

Hat Geilheit, Unzucht hat er im Sinn. 
Kann sich selber kaum noch beziumen, 
Fangt auf 2 Beinen an zu biumen, 

Und briiche da zur Stelle stracks 

Herzl. gerne die Ehe Knacks. 

Umsonst, er thut um sein Verfiihren 
Verachtung an dem Weiblein spiihren. 
“Pfui dich mal an, denn kénnt auch nun 
Ich meinem Mann solch Uibel thun; 

So wiird ich doch dich garstgen Riesen 
Zu meiner Buhlschaft nicht erkiesen!’” 


2 Matth. 8, 30. 
In Schmids Anthologie fehlen die Verse “Der Herr Professor... Ehe Knacks,” was 
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Das ist dieselbe Rolle, die Leuchsenring im Verhiltn‘s zu Karoline 
Flachsland spielt und die Goethe den Pfaffen im Pater Brey spielen lat. 
Sein Begiffeln, in die Ohren riaffeln, an fremden, verbotenen Speisen 
schlecken, an der Tochter lecken, an allen Essen schnopern, den Weiblein 
die Ellenbogen lecken gleicht ganz dem Betragen des geilen Kulissen- 
stehers. AuSerdem mischen sich beide in alles, was sie nichts angeht; 
Rosts Kunstrichter: 

Denn in alles mengt er sich keck 

Wie unter den Pfeffer der Mausedreck.— 

Der Mann denkt aber doch indeBen 

Er habe die Weifheit all’ gefressen . . . 

Er schmiert und schreibt wider gro8 und klein 
Ohn Verstand in den Tag hinein. .. . 


Goethes Brey: 
. .. Stellt mir die Tobacksbiichsen weg 
Dort hinten ins T. zum Teuffelsdreck 
Kehrt eben alles driiber und drunter . . . 
Er meynt, die Welt kénnt nicht bestehen, 
Wenn er nicht that drauf herumgehen, 
Meynt, er wolle die Welt verbessern . . . 
Aber da ist nichts recht und gut 
Als was Herr Pater selber thut. . . . 


Wenn Rosts Professor anhebt, “mit schnaubender Nasen zu wiiten, 
toben, lastern und rasen,”’ “ein Lermen im ganzen Land’ macht, die 
Kinder von vorn und hintern beschnopert, sie anschnauzt “als waren sie 
Pack,” so tut im Brey der Pfaff ebenfalls ‘“‘wacker rasen” und “‘viel 
Fliich und Schimpf aus’m Rachen blasen.” Es scheint fast, als ob der 
Geist der Schweine, die durch die Nasen reden und sich und jeden 
Christen anschnauzen, in den Pater gefahren sei statt umgekehrt wie 
der Teufel in die Gergesener Saiue. Rosts Teufel droht endlich, dem Pro- 
fessor den Kopf zu lausen, wahrend Balandrino den Pfaffen mit Filz- 
lausen vergleicht, die nicht herauszukriegen sind. Am Ende sind beide, 
der Teufelspfaff und der Herr von Kénigsberg, blamiert und werden 
elend verspottet. 

Die Entstehung des Pater Brey, vorausgesetzt, da die Beziehung zu 
Rost als stichhaltig zugegeben wird, wire dann vielleicht so zu denken: 
Goethe hat Leuchsenring, das anerkannte Vorbild seines Brey, im Marz 
1772 zu Darmstadt kennen gelernt; im Februar 1773 haben Leuchsenring 
und Merck in Frankfurt den Gegenbesuch gemacht. Schon am 16. Marz 
1772 schreibt aber Merck an Sophie von La Roche iiber Leuchsenring: 


unsere Hypothese schwichen wiirde, wenn man nicht annehmen diirfte, da& die Urfassung 
noch bekannt war. 
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“Er fing also an, aufzuriumen, und nahm dazu den grofen Borstwisch 
des Raisonnements bei sammtenen Weiberseelen, die man wirklich nicht 
a contrepoil traktieren darf. Seine groBe Arbeit war, Herdern in der 
Seele der Madchen auszuthun, und er hatte nichts an die Stelle zu set- 
zen.” (DjG v1 300) Wahrscheinlich ist demnach, da diese Angelegenheit 
auch zwischen Goethe und Merck schon in Marz 1772 zur Sprache kam. 
Sollte dann auch schon hier das Apergu zum Brey in Goethe aufgezuckt 
und entwickelt sein? Sollte der “grofie Borstwisch des Raisonnements,”’ 
Mercks auf Leuchsenring so wenig passende Metapher, durch den ‘“‘Kunst- 
richterbesen des grofien, baumstarken Knechts” hervorgerufen sein, 
wahrend das Traktieren 4 contrepoil auf Herder-Balandrino zu beziehen 
ist? Wie Gottsched in Rosts Epistel hat ja auch Leuchsenring nichts an 
die Stelle des ausgestochenen legitimen Liebhabers zu setzen. Die Kochin 
bezeichnet Gottsched als einen ‘“‘garstgen Riesen” und die Leonore den 
Brey als “nur einen Schwamm.” Rosts lustges Sprichwort vom Pfeffer im 
Mausedreck (das in Balandrinos Munde dann als Mausedreck im Korian- 
der erscheint) ruft méglicherweise assoziativ erst die Idee des Gewiirz- 
ladens hervor, in dem Merck den Kramer spielen mu und der ihm ver- 
hate Brey die sinnlose alphabetische Ordnung von Taback und Teu- 
felsdreck einfiihrt, ja endlich sogar seiner Ehefrau nachstellt. Beide, 
Gottsched und Brey, rachen sich durch iible Nachrede fiir den fehl- 
geschlagenen Verfiihrungsversuch. Assoziativ mégen dann endlich die 
Gergesener Siue den Pater unter das Schweinevolk auf der Weide ge- 
schickt haben; es spukt ja bereits im Jahrmarksfest. 

Wir sind damit an das Problem der Datierungsfrage der drei Stiicke, 
Jahrmarkisfest zu Plundersweilern, Pater Brey und Satyros herangekom- 
men, tiber das noch immer keine Uebereinstimmung besteht.‘ Rosts 
Sendbrief ist auch dafiir von Bedeutung. Die Doppelverspottung der 
Rationalisten und Pietisten in ihrer Gleichmacherei, wie wir sie in der 
Historia von Esther im Jmf. finden, stiitzt unsere Uebertragung der sa- 
tirischen Idee von Gottsched auf Leuchsenring, denn wenn auch Rost 
den rationalistischen Charakter von Gottscheds Bestrebungen nirgends 
betont, Goethe wird ihn schon in die Epistel hineingelesen haben; und 
so lat er einerseits von Haman die Pietisten verfolgen: 


Miissen das all exterminiren 
Nur die Vernunft, die soll uns fiihren ... 


4 Késter (Jubiliumsausg., vir, 360 ff.) und Richter (Festausgabe, rv, 338 ff.) setzen Brey 
zwischen Winter 1773 und Ostern 1774, Morris (DjG, v1, 300) und Castle (“Pater Brey und 
Satyros,” J.G.G., v [1918], 56-98) in den Marz-April 1773 mit einleuchtenden Griinden. 
Allerdings halt Morris fiir den Satyros an dem Bezug auf Herder fest, wihrend Castle in 
ihm die freie dichterische Weiterbildung der Figur des triigerischen Religionsstifters sieht 
angereichert durch Rousseauistische Ziige, wohl mit Recht. 
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Und lassen sie sich wa nicht weisen 
So sollen sie alle Teufel zerreissen. 


andrerseits von Mardochai, dem Pietisten, 


Die Schweine zu Lammern recktifiziren 
Und ein ganzes draus combiniren. 


Gibt uns die Form des Knittelverses einen weiteren AufschluG iiber 
Datierung und Abhiangigkeit? Wir wissen, da Goethe wahrscheinlich im 
Winter 1772, spitestens aber im April in Darmstadt Hans Sachs in der 
Kemptener Ausgabe benutzt hat (DjG, m1 171 u. v1 302). Aber weder 
Sachs noch Gryphius, auf den Max Herrmann Goethes Gebrauch des 
Knittelverses zuriickfiihren méchte,' stehen dem Goethischen Knittel- 
verse so nahe wie die Rostsche Epistel. Stilistisch iibertreiben Rost wie 
Goethe die Koppelung von Wortpaaren aller Kategorieen, die bei Hans 
Sachs viel spirlicher, selbst in beschreibenden Gedichten wie das 
Schlauraffenland vorkommen. In Rosts’ Epistel finden wir: schmiert und 
schreibt, reiten und treiben, nagen und zwicken; Haut und Haaren, 
Schriften und Schnitzer; vorn und hinten; gro$ und klein, gelehrt und 
klug, fix und hurtig; ef er und trink er; wifert das Maul, wakelt der 
Bart; er sagt keine Sylb’, geschweig ein Wort; bald lateinisch bald 
teutsch; u.a.m.; im Brey: Sinn und Rumor, Schiisseln und Besen, Gunst 
und guten Geruch, Seel und Sinn; daher und dorther, driiber und drunter; 
bethulich und freundlich, klug und alt; bléckt und trottelt, prahlen und 
schwatzen, u.s.w. Auch der Anfang des Verses mit dem Verbum, ent- 
weder mit Auslassung des Subjekts oder als Inversion ist beiden ge- 
laufig. 

Im Metrum ist Hans Sachs sowie Gryphius ruhiger, starker alter- 
nierend. Méglich ist, daf Rost den Anstof gab zum Gebrauche des 
Knittelverses und daf§ Goethe sich dann vielleicht mehr und mehr von 
ihm entfernte unter dem Einflu8 Hans Sachsens, wie es die zunehmende 
Nivellierung zu zeigen scheint, welche aus der folgenden Prozentualta- 
belle hervorgeht :* 


Rost Jmf. Brey Satyros 
Verhaltnis von klingendem zu stumpfem 


Versausgang 50:50 46:54 37:63 20:80 
Alternierende Verse 20 39.5 47 66 
Fehlen des Auftaktes 51 19 17.5 8 
Mehrsilbige Senkung im I. Takt 26 8622 23 12 

im II. Takt 37 B35 23.5 17 
im III. Takt 30 11.5 14.5 5.5 


5 Max Herrmann, Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern (Berlin, 1900). 
® Siehe Feise, Der Knittelvers des jungen Goethe (Leipzig, 1909), S. 89. 
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Hier steht also das Jahrmarktsfest Rost am niachsten, dann folgt der 
Pater Brey und erst in weitem Abstande der Satyros. Die Zahlen sind in 
der Tat frappierend, und wenn es auch kaum geraten wire, auf einen 
solchen Formvergleich allein einen Beweis aufzubauen, so dienen sie doch 
jedenfalls als weitere Stiitze fiir unsere Hypothese, dafS Goethes Knit- 
telvers in erster Linie auf Rost zuriickgeht und da dessen Epistel in 
Motiven und Ausdruck wichtige Formelemente geliefert hat fiir Jahr- 
markisfest und Pater Brey, deren Konzeption vielleicht schon in das Jahr 
1772 zuriickreichen mag. Mit dem Januar 1773 beginnt iibrigens auch 
Goethes Gebrauch des Knittelverses in den Versepisteln, bei denen wir 
uns fragen, warum er dazu gerade dieses Versmaf und diesen Gattungstil 
bevorzugt.” 

II. ZU GODETHES SESENHEIMER LIEDERN 


1. “BALDE SEH IcH RICKGEN WIEDER.” “Es bleibt dabei: die Strophen 
‘Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder’ sind im Sommer 1771 in Strafburg 
entstanden und als Briefeinschluf an die Sesenheimer Friederike ge- 
langt, in deren Abschrift sie Heinrich Kruse vorfand. Sie zeigen den 
Durchbruch eines innigen und starken Liebesgefiihls durch eine Phraseo- 
logie, die noch ein paarmal an die iiberwundene Anakreontik der Leip- 
ziger Jahre erinnert.’”’ Mit diesen temperamentvollen Worten hofite Ed- 
ward Schréder im Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft von 1919 die Dis- 
kussion iiber das Gedicht fiir immer zu schliefen; aber leider hat er 
selber trotz des griindlichen Fundamentes, das seine Untersuchungen fiir 
die Erkenntnis der Kopistenhinde und der Verfasserschaft gelegt haben, 
seine Schliisse nicht einwandfrei entwickelt,* schon in dem einen Punkte, 
z.B., da® er die Schreibung von ‘‘Midchen,”’ die er doch so entschieden 
fiir Lenz in Anspruch nahm, in einem Gedichte, das mit Rickgen an- 
fingt, nicht beanstandete. Dies ist indessen nicht die einzige Fragwiirdig- 
keit des Liedes. Wenn er das Entfliehen des Madchens, von dem doch 
bei Friederike nicht die Rede sein kann, als Ueberbleibsel der Anakreon- 
tik erklart, wie kommt es dann, daf dieser Anakreontiker von “wahrem 
Gram” redet, der nicht in sein Lied iibergeht? 

Das Wort “Gram” kommt iiberhaupt im Jungen Goethe nur einmal 
vor, in dem bewuft iibersteigerten Lied Erwins, “dem der Gram die 
Seele bricht,” ja sonst in den Gedichten iiberhaupt nicht bis zum Ende 
der achtziger Jahre (das ergab eine Nachpriifung); also nicht einmal im 


7 DjG, m1, 23 (Jan. 73); DjG, m1, 56 (15. Sept. 73); DjG, m1, 48 (Juni 73); DjG, rv, 4 
(Jan. 74); DjG, rv, 161 (74), v, 285 (30. Juli, 75?). 

8 Siehe auch Edward Schréder in den Gdéttinger Gelehrten Anzeigen (1918), S. 389 ff.; 
Th. Maurer, Beitriige sur Landes- und Volkskunde von ElsaB-Lothringen, Heft 32; K. 
Reuschel, Euphorion, xx, 57 ff.; Max Morris, DjG, v1, 155 ff.; Von der Hellen, Jubiléums- 
ausgabe, 111, 308 f.; H. G. Graef, u.s.w. 
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Werther und der Stella. Erst, wie zu erwarten, in der I phigenie treffen 
wir es an, weder im Egmont noch im Tasso, dann im Faust wieder und 
nur ein einziges Mal.® 

Wenn wir in Adelung (1775) als Definition des Wortes “Gram” 
finden: “ein héherer Grad der anhaltenden Betriibnis iiber ein Ubel,’’” so 
kénnen wir uns sein Fehlen bei einem Dichter, der im Gebrauch von 
Worten Echtheit und Treffsicherheit wie der junge Goethe besitzt, leicht 
erklaren; eine solche “anhaltende Betriibnis” ohne Bewuftsein baldiger 
Uberwindung ist mit Goethes Wesen in diesen Jahren seines dynamischen 
Wechsels von Euphorie und Depression unvereinbar; und daf er den 
Gram als vielleicht tiefsten, fast hoffnungslosen Grad depressiven Af- 
fekts empfindet (noch tiefer als Sorge), zeigt die tonale Emphase, den der 
Ausdruck in allen gennanten Stellen erhilt, die dem Leser unvergeflich 
im Gedichtnis bleiben." So kénnte er ihn auch nicht durch ein Eigen- 
schaftswort ‘“‘wahr’” abschwichen. Dagegen finden wir ‘‘Gram’”’ fiinfmal 
in Lenzens Gedichten, aber bei ihm bedeutet das Wort keinen auferor- 
dentlichen Seelenzustand.” 

In Dichtung und Wahrheit bezieht sich Goethe auf seine Gedichte aus 
der Sesenheimer Zeit mit den folgenden Worten: “Unter diesen Umge- 


® Iphigenie, Vers. 15-16: Ihm zehrt der Gram / Das nichste Gliick von seinen Lippen 
weg. Vers 66-67: Noch bedeckt der Gram / Geheimnisvoll dein Innerstes. 

Faust, Vers 1635-36: Hér’ auf, mit deinem Gram zu spielen / Der, wie ein Geier, dir 
am Leben frift. 

10 Dank freundlichen Hinweises von Professor J. A. Walz. 

11 Vielleicht ist es erlaubt, hier ein persénliches Erlebnis anzufiihren, da es immerhin die 
Wirkung einigermafen anzeigt. Als ich in meiner Gedichtniszentrale wegen Grams anrief, 
kamen mir nach und nach zwei Melodiekurven ins Ohr, die ich fast eine Woche lang nicht 
mit Worten fiillen konnte, obwohi die Rhythmen derselben immer deutlicher wurden. Dann 
sprang plétzlich das Wort Gram an seine richtige Stelle, die andern folgten nach und nach, 
und auf einige falsche Versuche der Einordnung zuckten plétzlich die “siiSen Rosen” 
Erwins und die “regen Wipfel’” Iphigeniens auf. Das Faustwérterbuch fiihrte zu Mephisto. 

12 Ich zitiere die Gedichtanfange in Kursiv und die betreffende Stelle: 

Geduld . . . : Drum will ich gerne Gram und Pein / In meine Brust verschlieSen 

So kurz das...:...da die bangen / Akzente seines Grams bis zu ihr selbst gelangen, 
Des Grams, den ich so gern verschwieg, / Der nie zur Sprache sich verstieg 

Von Gram...: Von Gram und Taumel fortgerissen / Verzweiflungsvoll dein Bild zu 
kiissen 

Ein wohlgenihrter Kandidat . .. : Nahm sie’s als Zucht fiir ihren Gram (Dies ist das Ge- 
dicht auf Friederike Brion!) 

Bei fliichtiger Durchsicht fand sich das Wort auch in den Dramen: Hofmeister Akt Iv 
Scene 1: Sonst verwandelt sich ihr Gram in Narrheit. Die Freunde machen den Philoso- 
phen Akt 1, Scene 1: Es ist nichts mein geblieben als der Gram iiber ihren Verlust. 

Das Wort “‘Grimen” steht in dem Sesenheimer Gedicht Lenzens: Ach bist du fort: . . . 
des Jiinglings stummes Grimen / Blieb unbemerkt. 

und im Pygmalion: Das war mein Wunsch—und ist mein Grimen. 
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bungen trat unversehens die Lust zu dichten, die ich lange nicht gefiihlt 
hatte, wieder hervor. Ich legte fiir Friederiken manche Lieder bekannten 
Melodien unter. Sie hatten ein artiges Bindchen gegeben; wenige davon 
sind iibrig geblieben, man wird sie leicht aus meinen iibrigen heraus- 
finden.’ Bei der Freiheit, mit der Goethe mit den Tatsachen in seiner 
Biographie verfahrt, wire es leichtsinning, hier auf Wendungen dieses 
Liedes schlieSen zu wollen; aber selbst wenn man es tate—und man hat 
es getan—, so wiirde das “Lange hab ich nicht gesungen / Lange 
liebe liebe lang’’ vielleicht eine Stiitze finden kénnen, aber vom Fliehen 
des Miadchens und vom Gram im Herzen ist keine Rede, vielmehr von 
einer frohen Beschaéftigung mit der Geliebten im Fortgange dieser Erzih- 
lung und mit Handarbeiten zu gegenseitiger Begliickung, wie mit dem ge- 
malten Bande. 

Wenden wir uns zu der Form des Gedichtes, so zeigt das Ende der 
zweiten Strophe und die vierte den bekannten Goethischen Klang, warm 
im Ton, mit starker melodischer Bewegtheit und der tiefen, doppel- 
stufigen Kadenz. Uberhaupt bewegen sich die drei Strophen 1, 2, 4 in 
ausgesprochenen Typenversen mit Legato-Bindung: 

BAlde séh ich Rickgen wieder Typus D 
BAlde bald um4rm ich Sie Typus A 
Minter tantzen meine Lieder Typus D 
Nach der sfissten Mélodie Typus B 


Die zweite Strophe hat B, A, D, D, die vierte B, A, B, C. Ein Vergleich 
des Gedichtes mit “Kleine Blumen, Kleine Blatter,” das ja im selben 
Metrum geschrieben ist, ergibt fiir letzteres dieselbe bewegte Typen- 
form: B, D, A, A; D, A, B, C; B, A (oder D), B, E; B, B, B, B; A, D, 
C, C. Ubereinstimmend in beiden Liedern haben wir die plétzlichen 
Melodiespriinge auf der zweiten Silbe der Versanfange, wie in: 
dann kein wie , 
Und * tritt...; Sei schwaches ... ; Ach schén ... ; 
jetzt ich , 
Doch sing. Ja giibe. 
Zum “Mailied” wiirde endlich die Verquickung von Liedern und Tanzen 
passen: “Munter tantzen meine Lieder” =“Zu neuen Liedern und 
Tanzen gibst.” 

Vergleicht man nun mit Strophe 1, 2, 4 des Rickgen-Gedichtes die 
dritte Strophe, so iiberrascht sie durch ein verlangsamtes Tempo, eine 
hohe, flache Melodiefiihrung in Staccato und gleichma®ige Akzente, 
zwischen denen die Senkungen, stark entwertet, hinuntersinken. Es muf 
allerdings zugegeben werden, daf§ auch der Anfang des Liedes eigenartig 


18 Buch x1, Absatz 44. 
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hoch und hart fiir Goethe klingt. Man wire versucht, statt des “balde” 
sich einen andern Eingang zu denken. Goethe hat ja selbst einmal das 
Leipziger Lied “Jetzt verla& ich diese Hiitte,” gedichtet zu einer Zeit, in 
der seine eigentliche Stimme noch nicht entwickelt war, spiter durch 
die Aenderung des ersten Wortes in ““Nun verlaf ...” auf sein charak- 
teristisches Stimmniveau gesenkt. Indessen wiirde durch solch einen 
Eingriff der Parallelismus des ‘“‘balde—balde’’ mit “lange—lange—lang”’ 
gestért werden und es mag dahin gestellt bleiben, ob und was Lenz hier 
verschoben haben kénnte, wenn ihm, wie mir mehr als wahrscheinlich 
ist, der Einschub der dritten Strophe zuzuschreiben ist. Dafiir sprechen 
alle Griinde: der Inhalt (das Madchen flieht, der Dichter schweigt—man 
vergleiche das Schweigen des Grams in So kurz das .. .in Anmerkung 5—), 
die Wortwahl (tiefe Schmerzen, der wahre Gram), die Form (monopo- 
disch, flache Melodiefiihrung, hohe, harte Stimme), und, wenn man sich 
auf das unsichre Gebiet der Rechtschreibung begeben will, das Madchen. 

An sich wire eine solche Interpolation Lenzens in Hinblick auf den 
gleichen Vorgang in “‘Erwache Friedericke” durchaus glaubhaft, und in 
der Dreistrophigkeit gewinnt das Lied eine gréfere Geschlossenheit; die 
erste Strophe driickt die Wiedersehensvorfreude aus; die zweite denkt 
zuriick an die Zeit, in der die Geliebte des Dichters Lieder sang, die eine 
Weile verstummt sind durch das Entferntsein; die dritte steigert das 
Gefiihl der ersten zu fréhlicher Hyperbel. Die Stimmung des Ganzen ist 
charakterisiert durch die Worte: Wiedersehn, umarmen, tanzen, singen, 
Lieder, munter, sii8, schén, rein—Wein, zu denen die schwermiitige Note 
der vierten Strophe weit iiber die leichte Triibung des Nichtsingens hin- 
ausginge. 

2. “ERWACHE FRIEDERICKE.”’ Schréder zweifelte freilich noch immer 
daran, da Lenz in dieses Gedicht die Strophen 2, 4, 5 eingeschoben habe, 
wie es Maurer mit Kriterien der Interpunktion, Wortwahl und Stilistik 
durchaus wahrscheinlich macht. Seinen Griinden wire noch folgendes 
hinzuzufiigen: 

Der harte Staccato-Rhythmus der Lenzstrophen kann nur durch die 
ziehende baltische Aussprache, besonders des ei-Diphthongs, und das 
Zégern auf den Enjambements ertriglich gemacht werden, zumal bei 
seiner falschen, monopodischen Behandlung und deklamatorischen Em- 
phase eines Gedichtes, das Goethe mit leichtem, spielendem Humor 
dipodisch und in munterem Tempo angelegt hatte. Ein Versuch, das Lied 
nach der Gérnerschen Melodie zu singen, der es Goethe offenbar statt 
Hagedorns “Es lacht die Morgenréte” unterlegte,“ kann dies nur 
bestiatigen. Lenz, der sicher die Melodie nicht kannte, bringt auf eine 
punktierte Dreiachtel Note das kurzvokalige Wort “rinnt,”’ das im En- 

M4 Siehe Max Friedlander, Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert, 1, 27, 
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jambement vom Subjekt “mir eine siiSe Trine” getrennt wird. Ebenso 
unméglich zu singen sind am Strophenschluf auf Viertelnoten entfallend 
(beim Zweivierteltakt!) die kurzvokaligen Worte mit Verschluf®laut 
“Kopf” und “wacht,”’ die Doppelachtel c-b, as-c auf “‘(er)blassen” und 
der Oktavensprung von es hinab zu es auf “Philo(melens)” und 
“(er)réten.” 

Der Streit um dies Gedicht, das durch Maurers Studie wohl ziemlich 
sicher als halbgoethisch (Str. 1, 3,6), halblenzisch (Str. 2, 4, 5) erwiesen 
ist, zeigt, wie man in jeder Untersuchungstechnik irren kann mit den 
sichersten Argumenten und daf erst ein Zusammenstimmen aller an- 
wendbaren eine ziemliche Gewifheit geben kann. Metrik und Melodik 
sollten schlieflich die Probe aufs Exempel sein, wie sie andrerseits auch 
oft den erregenden Zweifel des ersten Anstofes geben kénnen. Erheiternd 
wirkt gerade in ihrer Sicherheit Schréders Bemerkung: “Jedenfalls ist 
soviel klar: einen Reim wie ‘heilig: unverzeihlich’ hatte sich Lenz in 
seinen gesunden Tagen nicht gestattet. Das ist ein echt goe- 
thischer Reim!” Aber Lenz sprach doch wohl als Balte das 
-g als Reibelaut, und damit fallt die phonetische und orthographische 
Basis, auf der Schréders sonst so griindliche Studie ihr ganzes Argument 
aufbaut. 

Als literarische Parellele zu dem Gedichte, nicht als Anregung, liefe 
sich Ronsards achtzehntes Sonett aus dem Second Livre des Amours an- 
fiihren, wo es heifit: 


Mignonne, levez-vous, vous étes paresseuse, 
Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a frédonné, 
Et ja le rossignol doucement jargonné. .. . 


Harsoir en vous couchant vous jurastes vos yeux 
D’estre plustost que moi ce matin éveillée, 

Mais le dormir de l’aube, aux filles gracieux, 

Vous tient d’un doux sommeil encor les yeux sillés, 
Ca ca, que je les boise, et vostre beau tétin 

Cent fois, pour vous apprendre 4 vous lever matin. 


Die bei Lenz in der vierten Strophe hervorbrechende Sinnlichkeit “ich 
seh Dich schlummern, Schéne! . . . Wer kann es fehllos sehen, Wer wird 
nicht hei8, Und wir er von den Zahen Zum Kopf von Ei®!” zeigt noch 
die Tradition der Belauschungsgedichte des Barock und Rokoko, die zwar 
in Goethes Leipziger Anakreontik nachklingt (Am den Mond) aber einer 
Friederike gegeniiber als grober Mifton unméglich scheint. 

3. “Dem Himmet Wacus ENTGEGEN” UND “EIN GRAUER TRUBER 
Morcen.” “Kleine Blumen” schlieSt mit einer in diesem scheinbar 
leichten, anakreontisierenden Liede iiberraschenden Anrufung des 
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Schicksals (Vers 13 ff.), das einer Bitte um Segen und einem Geldébnis 
nahe kommt, ein Schicksalswunsch, der in manchem der Sesenheimer 
Lieder abgewandelt scheint: 

Du gabst mir Schicksaal diese Freude 

Nun lass auch morgen sein wie heute 

Und lehr mich ihrer wiirdig sein (DjG, 11, 58) 


Sei ewig gliicklich, wie du mich liebst (DjG, n, 61) 


Und Zartlichkeit fiir mich—Ihr Gétter! 
Ich hofft es, ich verdient es nicht! (DjG, 11, 59) 


Diese innere Ergriffenheit des Dichters geht hervor sowohl aus der neuen 
Auffassung der Dichtung, die er durch Herder erfahren hatte, aber auch 
aus seiner ganzen lebensfrommen Einstellung, wie sie die StraSburger 
Briefe schon vor dem Zusammentreffen mit Herder bekunden. Wir héren 
sie wieder in dem Spruche ‘Dem Himmel wachs entgegen.”’ 

Die acht Verse dieses Spruches sind aus Sophieens Gediachtnis miind- 
lich iiberliefert worden und sollen sich nach ihr auf eine Tafel beziehen, 
auf der mit den Namen der jungen Sesenheimer das Goethische Gedicht 
verewigt worden sei. Minor, Sauer, Schréder und von der Hellen nehmen 
dagegen mit der Emendation “den oberen” (d.h. Friederikens Namen) 
wohl mit Recht Bezug auf das Einritzen von ihrem und Goethes Namen 
in den Baum, von dem in “Ein grauer triiber Morgen” die Rede ist. 
Nehmen wir an, daf diese Lesung richtig ist, so haben wir in diesem 
Doppelvierer zuerst eine Anrufung der Elemente, den Baum und seine 
Namen zu verschonen, endlich in Zeile 7 und 8 eine Uebertragung dieses 
Wunsches auf das Schicksal. Denn verbunden mit dem Leben dieses 
Baumes sind zwei Namen und das Leben zweier Menschen, Goethes und 
seiner Geliebten, wie ja auch in “Ein grauer triiber Morgen” die Wirkung 
der Elemente die in den Baum eingeritzten Namen gefahrdet. 

Nun gibt es ein Gedicht, das sonderbarerweise im Zusammenhang mit 
dem Strafburger Volksliedsammeln Goethes immer aus seinem Briefe an 
Herder vom September 1771 zitiert wird, aber fiir die Sesenheimer Lieder 
noch nie herangezogen worden ist, das ist des Grafen Schlieben ‘“‘Ich 
liebte nur Ismenen,”’ aus dem einiges als Erinnerung bei Goethe nach- 
zuklingen scheint.“ Es handelt sich darin um einen Wunsch, der eine 


4% Wir miissen es wohl oder iibel hier abdrucken, weil es nur bei Wustmann, Als der 
GroBvater die GroBmutter nahm, Leipzig 1905 zuginglich ist, in der vierten Auflage auf 
Seite 267. Die Melodie ist zu finden in Max Friedlander, I. c. 1 79. 


Der Groszmitice LIEBHABER 
Ich liebte nur Ismenen, Getreu verlief ich dich. 
Ismene liebte mich. Noch fiihl’ ich gleiche Triebe, 
Mit unverfalschten Tranen Und du fliehst mein Gesicht; 
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jambement vom Subjekt “mir eine siiSe Trine” getrennt wird. Ebenso 
unmédglich zu singen sind am Strophenschluf auf Viertelnoten entfallend 
(beim Zweivierteltakt!) die kurzvokaligen Worte mit Verschlu@laut 
“Kopf” und “‘wacht,” die Doppelachtel c-b, as-c auf ‘(er)blassen” und 
der Oktavensprung von es hinab zu es auf “Philo(melens)” und 
“‘(er)réten.” 

Der Streit um dies Gedicht, das durch Maurers Studie wohl ziemlich 
sicher als halbgoethisch (Str. 1, 3,6), halblenzisch (Str. 2, 4, 5) erwiesen 
ist, zeigt, wie man in jeder Untersuchungstechnik irren kann mit den 
sichersten Argumenten und daf} erst ein Zusammenstimmen aller an- 
wendbaren eine ziemliche Gewifheit geben kann. Metrik und Melodik 
sollten schliefilich die Probe aufs Exempel sein, wie sie andrerseits auch 
oft den erregenden Zweifel des ersten AnstofSes geben kénnen. Erheiternd 
wirkt gerade in ihrer Sicherheit Schréders Bemerkung: ‘“‘Jedenfalls ist 
soviel klar: einen Reim wie ‘heilig: unverzeihlich’ hatte sich Lenz in 
seinen gesunden Tagen nicht gestattet. Das ist ein echt goe- 
thischer Reim!” Aber Lenz sprach doch wohl als Balte das 
-g als Reibelaut, und damit fallt die phonetische und orthographische 
Basis, auf der Schréders sonst so griindliche Studie ihr ganzes Argument 
aufbaut. 

Als literarische Parellele zu dem Gedichte, nicht als Anregung, liefSe 
sich Ronsards achtzehntes Sonett aus dem Second Livre des Amours an- 
fiihren, wo es heifit: 


Mignonne, levez-vous, vous étes paresseuse, 
Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a frédonné, 
Et ja le rossignol doucement jargonné. .. . 


Harsoir en vous couchant vous jurastes vos yeux 
D’estre plustost que moi ce matin éveillée, 

Mais le dormir de Il’aube, aux filles gracieux, 

Vous tient d’un doux sommeil encor les yeux sillés, 
Ca ca, que je les boise, et vostre beau tétin 

Cent fois, pour vous apprendre a vous lever matin. 


Die bei Lenz in der vierten Strophe hervorbrechende Sinnlichkeit “ich 
seh Dich schlummern, Schéne! . . . Wer kann es fehllos sehen, Wer wird 
nicht hei®, Und wir er von den Zahen Zum Kopf von Ei!’ zeigt noch 
die Tradition der Belauschungsgedichte des Barock und Rokoko, die zwar 
in Goethes Leipziger Anakreontik nachklingt (An den Mond) aber einer 
Friederike gegeniiber als grober Mifton unméglich scheint. 

3. “Dem HimmeLt WacHS ENTGEGEN” UND “EIN GRAUER TRUBER 
Morcen.” “Kleine Blumen” schlieSt mit einer in diesem scheinbar 
leichten, anakreontisierenden Liede iiberraschenden Anrufung des 
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Schicksals (Vers 13 ff.), das einer Bitte um Segen und einem Gelébnis 
nahe kommt, ein Schicksalswunsch, der in manchem der Sesenheimer 
Lieder abgewandelt scheint: 

Du gabst mir Schicksaal diese Freude 

Nun lass auch morgen sein wie heute 

Und lehr mich ihrer wiirdig sein (DjG, 11, 58) 


Sei ewig gliicklich, wie du mich liebst (DjG, n, 61) 


Und Zartlichkeit fiir mich—Ihr Gétter! 
Ich hofft es, ich verdient es nicht! (DjG, 11, 59) 


Diese innere Ergriffenheit des Dichters geht hervor sowohl aus der neuen 
Auffassung der Dichtung, die er durch Herder erfahren hatte, aber auch 
aus seiner ganzen lebensfrommen Einstellung, wie sie die StraSburger 
Briefe schon vor dem Zusammentreffen mit Herder bekunden. Wir héren 
sie wieder in dem Spruche ‘‘Dem Himmel wachs entgegen.”’ 

Die acht Verse dieses Spruches sind aus Sophieens Gedichtnis miind- 
lich iiberliefert worden und sollen sich nach ihr auf eine Tafel beziehen, 
auf der mit den Namen der jungen Sesenheimer das Goethische Gedicht 
verewigt worden sei. Minor, Sauer, Schréder und von der Hellen nehmen 
dagegen mit der Emendation “den oberen” (d.h. Friederikens Namen) 
wohl mit Recht Bezug auf das Einritzen von ihrem und Goethes Namen 
in den Baum, von dem in “Ein grauer triiber Morgen” die Rede ist. 
Nehmen wir an, daf diese Lesung richtig ist, so haben wir in diesem 
Doppelvierer zuerst eine Anrufung der Elemente, den Baum und seine 
Namen zu verschonen, endlich in Zeile 7 und 8 eine Uebertragung dieses 
Wunsches auf das Schicksal. Denn verbunden mit dem Leben dieses 
Baumes sind zwei Namen und das Leben zweier Menschen, Goethes und 
seiner Geliebten, wie ja auch in “Ein grauer triiber Morgen” die Wirkung 
der Elemente die in den Baum eingeritzten Namen gefahrdet. 

Nun gibt es ein Gedicht, das sonderbarerweise im Zusammenhang mit 
dem StrafSburger Volksliedsammeln Goethes immer aus seinem Briefe an 
Herder vom September 1771 zitiert wird, aber fiir die Sesenheimer Lieder 
noch nie herangezogen worden ist, das ist des Grafen Schlieben “Ich 
liebte nur Ismenen,” aus dem einiges als Erinnerung bei Goethe nach- 
zuklingen scheint. Es handelt sich darin um einen Wunsch, der eine 


4% Wir miissen es wohl oder iibel hier abdrucken, weil es nur bei Wustmann, Als der 
GroBvater die GroBmutter nahm, Leipzig 1905 zuginglich ist, in der vierten Auflage auf 
Seite 267. Die Melodie ist zu finden in Max Friedlander, |. c. 1 79. 


Der GroszMUTIce LIEBHABER 


Ich liebte nur Ismenen, Getreu verlieB ich dich. 
Ismene liebte mich. Noch fiihl’ ich gleiche Triebe, 
Mit unverfialschten Trinen Und du fliehst mein Gesicht; 
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Drohung, ja eine Beschwérung iibertént. Ismene hat den magischen 
Spruch in die Rinde eines Baumes geritzt: Wer untreu wird, der finde hier 
seinen Leichenstein. Die Bedingung ist erfiillt, sie hat ihr eigenes Urteil 
gesprochen; aber der Liebhaber bittet die Gétter trotzdem, sie zu ver- 
schonen. 

Der Anklang liegt bei Goethe in dem “Soll ein Name verderben—mag 
der Dichter sterben”’ das heifit, wie der Liebhaber in 7smene die Gotter 





Beweg ihr Herz, o Liebe, Hier nahmst du meine Hand. 
Nur straf Ismenen nicht! Dort gabst du mit Erréten 
Den Ring, den Untreu bricht— 
Wie oft hast du geschworen, Gedanken, die mich téten, 
Du liebtest mich allein, Ach straft Ismenen nicht! 
Sonst sollt’ dein Reiz verloren, 
Dein Antlitz schrecklich sein. Du grubst in diese Linde 
Aus Liebe zu Narzissen Mit eignen Hinden ein: 
Vergift du Schwur und Pflicht. Wer untreu wird, der finde 
O rihre sein Gewissen, Hier seinen Leichenstein. 
Nur straf Ismenen nicht! Schont, Gétter, schont Ismenen, 
Die selbst ihr Urteil spricht! 
Hier unter diesen Buchen Mein Grab soll euch verséhnen, 
Gabst du mir Strauf und Band. Nur straft Ismenen nicht! 
Dort kamst du mich zu suchen, 


Morris (DjG, v1, 160) zitiert zu dem Baumgedicht Goethes verkiirzt zwei Parallelstellen 
aus Cronegks Werken (Leipzig 1771, 1 39 und 327), die wir hier in ihrem ganzen, etwas 
umfinglichen Zusammenhang wiedergeben und die natiirlich zugleich mit dem obigen 
Liede als Reminiszenzen gewirkt haben kénnen: 


Thr Buchen, lebet wohl! In euern treuen Rinden 

Soll einst die Nachwelt noch Zemirens Namen finden. 

Kein Nordwind und kein Sturm zerstéhr das heilge Griin! 

Ich folge dem Geschick: das heiSt mich von euch fliehn. 
Und: 

Verzeih, o Baum, wenn deine heilgen Rinden 

Die Hand verletzt, die Chloens Namen schreibt 

Er schiitze dich vor den erziirnten Winden; 

Dich ehrt der Hirt, der hier die Herden treibt, 

Kein freches Beil soll stark seyn, dich zu fallen; 

Des Himmels Blitz triffit deinen Scheitel nie. 

Begliickter Baum! Du trigst den schénen Namen, 

Den meine Treu noch stets im Herzen trigt, 

Behalt ihn auch, hierinn mir nachzuahmen, 

Bis uns die Zeit in Staub und Moder legt. 

Doch nein, die Zeit wird deiner auch verschonen: 

Die Nachwelt kennt den schénen Namen noch. 

Der Himmel giebt, die Schmerzen zu belohnen, 

Was ich gewiinscht, mir nach dem Tode noch. 


Man vergleiche iibrigens auch Lenz’ Spruch “Dir, Himmel, wichst er kiihn entgegen,”’ der 
sich wieder auf Goethes Gedicht bezichen mag. 
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bittet, das Opfer seines Lebens fiir das der Geliebten anzunehmen, so 
midge die Magie des geléschten Namens lieber auf den Dichter fallen als 
auf die Geliebte. Der Strophenbau und der dipodische Rhythmus ist 
derselbe in allen drei Gedichten, dem Spruch, dem “Ein grauer triiber 
Morgen” und Ismene. Das Schliebensche Lied ist, wie wir aus Goethes 
Briefen entnehmen diirfen, in Sesenheim wohl gesungen worden (es 
kénnte das “‘zirtlich-traurige” sein, das Friederike in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Buch x, vortrigt), und die allgemeine Situation und ihr Aus- 
druck, die das Lied popular gemacht haben, waren wohl in aller Ge- 
dichtnis, wie wir das ja von solchen Schlagern kennen. Aber der Dichter 
miinzt aus dem Modekrimchen neues vollwertiges Gold. 

Ein Wort sollte noch hinzugefiigt werden in bezug auf die Frage nach 
den Handschriften, in denen diese Gedichte vorgelegen haben. Schréder 
sowohl wie Maurer haben beide durch die Aufwerfung dieses Problems 
unsere Erkenntnis der Lieder geférdert, aber die Frage selbst bleibt un- 
gelést. Kruse, dem allein die Originale (wenn man sie so nennen kann) 
vorgelegen haben, hat sich trotz anfinglicher Sicherheit auch geirrt und 
es scheint heute, wo die Handschriften verloren sind, ganzlich ausge- 
schlossen, durch irgend eine Methode die Schreiber mit Sicherheit zu 
ermitteln. Wer biirgt dafiir, da die Gedichte nicht schon vorher von 
verschiedener Hand kopiert wurden und daf§ Kruse nicht schon der 
dritte oder vierte in der Reihe war? Wir sind durchaus auf indirekte 
Schliisse aus Rechtschreibung und Zeichensetzung angewiesen, die viel- 
leicht nicht einmal den Kopisten zuzuschreiben waren. Die Orthographie 
der Zeit ist schwankend, und jeder Versuch einer Statistik muf schon 
an dem geringen Umfang des Materials scheitern. So darf es uns denn 
auch nicht tibermafig bekiimmern, wenn wir mit unserer Annahme einer 
Mischung von Goethe und Lenz in “Erwache Friedericke” (Nr. 1. der 
Lieder) und in “Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder” (Nr. 8) mit Maurer sowie 
Schréder in Konflikt geraten. Ersterer glaubt, da 1 von Lenz, 2, 3,7 vom 
Friederike, 6, 8, 9, 10 von Goeihes Hand geschrieben seien, waihrend 
Schréder in 1 ein Autographon Goethes, in allen andern solche Frie- 
derikens sehen méchte. Die inneren Griinde sprechen in 1 gegen Goethe 
und Schréder aber nicht gegen Lenz und Maurer, in 8 gegen Goethe- 
Maurer aber wenigstens nicht gegen Friederike-Schréder. Es bleibt 
also immer noch bei den Sesenheimer Gedichten Zweifel und Anreiz 
genug fiir neue Fragestellung. 

Da mu® sich manches Ratsel lésen. 
Doch manches Riatsel kniipft sich auch, 


wenn wir diese leichte Abhandlung mit so schweren Worten schliefen 
diirfen. 
ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 











XIV 
JEAN PAULS GEDICHTE 


EAN PAUL, der fast allmiachtige Herrscher im Bereiche deutscher 
Prosa, hat bei verschiedenen Gelegenheiten bekannt, dass er ginzlich 
unvermégend sei, Verse zu schmieden. Solche Einseitigkeit ist ja in der 
Literatur an und fiir sich keine Seltenheit. Es gibt eine ganze Anzahl 
groffer Prosaisten, die keine oder doch nur vereinzelte und unbedeutende 
Verse geschrieben haben; es seien nur etwa Montaigne, Balzac, Sterne, 
Dickens, Hamann, E. T. A. Hoffmann, J. Gotthelf, Thomas Mann ge- 
nannt. Bei Jean Paul war aber diese Unfahigkeit offenbar in ganz unge- 
wohnlichem Grade vorhanden. Und das muss umso mehr verwundern, 
als er doch, wenn man einmal die Unterscheidung zwischen Dichter und 
Schriftsteller gelten la8t, zweifellos als ein Dichter im vollen Gewichte 
des Wortes anzusprechen ist (obgleich er gewiss auch ein grosser Schrift- 
steller war). Hat ihn doch ein so strenger Forderer wie Stefan George die 
gréBte dichterische Kraft der Deutschen genannt. Mag er auch selber 
gelegentlich, wie Lessing, an seiner Berufung gezweifelt und alles von 
ihm Geleistete nur seinem Fleiss, seiner “Heuristik’? zugeschrieben 
haben, so gab es doch wieder Stunden (in dem ungedruckten Tagebuch 
seiner Heidelberger Reise hat er in bescheiden-stolzen Worten eine solche 
verzeichnet), wo er es im tiefsten fiihlte und wufte, dass er ein echter 
Dichter sei. Ja die Art seiner dichterischen Begabung, wenn sie sich 
auch mit keiner der iiblichen Gattungen voll deckte, lag doch mehr nach 
der lyrischen als nach der epischen oder gar der dramatischen Seite. Von 
einem Dichter, der von sich sagte: “‘Wenn mich eine Empfindung er- 
greift, da ich sie darstellen will, so dringt sie nicht nach Worten, sondern 
nach Ténen, und ich will auf dem Klavier sie aussprechen,’’! sollte man 
annehmen, daf ihm die musikverwandteste Form, die lyrisch-metrische, 
am nichsten gelegen hatte. Er hat denn auch bekannt, dafi es ihm “in 
der hebenden Stunde” oft so gewesen sei, “als miift’ er sich durchaus ins 
Metrum stiirzen, um nur fliegend fortzuschwimmen.’” Aber wie er auf 
dem Klavier sich niemals in geordneten Bahnen, in festen Takten und 
bestimmten Melodien bewegte, sondern sich in freiestem Phantasieren 
dahinstrémen liess, gewissernassen die “unendliche Melodie” seines 
Bayreuther Nachfahren vorausahnend, so vermochte er auch in der 
Dichtung seine lyrischen Empfindungen nicht in die Fesseln eines einmal 
gegebenen, regelmafig wiederkehrenden Zeitmasses zu legen. Treffend 
1 Wahrheit aus Jean Pauls Leben, m (1827), 102. Vgl. auch Titan, 57. Zykel: “In der 
Leidenschaft (sogar im blossen Feuer des Kopfes) greift man weniger nach der Feder als 
nach der Saite; und nur in ihr gelingt das musikalische Phantasieren besser als das poe- 
tische.” 2 Vorschule der Aesthetik, § 86. 
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und witzig hat er sich einem Vogel verglichen, der mit aneinander gebun- 
denen Fi£en nicht fliegen kénne. 

Ein andermal hat er sein Unvermégen so formuliert: es werde ihm 
leicht, zu reimen, zu dichten, zu metrisieren, nur vermége er nicht, das 
alles zugleich zu tun.* Dass ihm die Fahigkeit des Reimens nicht abging, 
hat er in der Tat durch die hiufige Verwendung von Reimworten in 
seiner Prosa zur Geniige bewiesen. Er macht in der Vorschule der Aesthe- 
tik (§ 35) auf die Vorliebe mancher humoristischer Schriftsteller, wie 
Rabelais, Fischart, Sterne, fiir solche ‘‘Assonanzen”’ oder “Wandnach- 
bars-Reime” aufmerksam, und man begegnet denselben auch sehr 
haufig in seiner eignen Prosa; und zwar nicht nur in landlaufigen for- 
melhaften Verbindungen wie Knall und Fall, Handel und Wandel, Sack 
und Pack, Saus und Braus, Lehr-, Nihr- und Wehrstand, Stein und 
Bein, Schritt und Tritt, Kipper und Wipper, toll und voll, Lug und Trug, 
sondern auch in selbstgefundenen Zusammenstellungen wie etwa: Park 
und Quark, Nacht- und Schlachtstiicke, Winter- und Hinterseite, Hem- 
mungen und Stemmungen, Dichtigkeit und Tiichtigkeit, weniger als 
Fléte denn als Kréte. Sogar Fremdwérter und Namen dienen ihm nicht 
selten zu solchen Reimbindungen, z.B. Glasur and Lasur, Natur 
und Statur, Pairie und Mairie, Finten und Quinten, Projekt und 
Prospekt, Vomitiv und Komitiv, Dyk und Tieck, Reussen und Preussen, 
Labitz und Zabitz. Es liesse sich unschwer ein ganzes Reimlexikon fiir 
Jean Paul zusammen stellen, wobei sich auch die haufige Wiederkehr 
gewisser einsilbiger Bindungen zeigen wiirde, z.B. kahl und fahl, satt 
und matt, mild und wild, dumm und stumm, lau und grau. 

Auch der Sinn fiir den Rhythmus der Sprache kann Jean Paul keines- 
wegs abgesprochen werden, wie es Vischer mit Unrecht getan hat. Man 
lese nur die feinen Beobachtungen und Regeln, die er dariiber im 86. 
Paragraphen der Vorschule der Aesthetik gegeben hat; man lese vor 
allem seine Werke selber, besonders die dichterisch gesteigerten Partien 
darin. Aber eben nur in dem freien Wechsel des Rhythmus von Periode 
zu Periode lag seine Starke. Gegen das metrische Gleichmass, die regel- 
missige Wiederkehr von Hebungen und Senkungen, stridubte sich sein 
angeborener Unabhiangigkeitssinn ebenso entschieden wie gegen das 
Einzwangen der Haare in einen Zopf oder des Halses in einen hohen 
Kragen oder gegen eine amtlich geregelte Tatigkeit. Dieser mangelnde 
Sinn fiir Metrik geht so weit, dass er, wenn er fremde Verse anfiihrt, sie 
entweder ganz in Prosa auflést, wie z.B. in dem Abschnitt iiber Schiller 
in der Vorschule der Aesthetik, oder doch durch Auslassung oder Aen- 


3S. Festgabe der Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Literatur in Berlin zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag ihres Vorsitzenden Max Herrmann (1935), S. 28. 
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derung einzelner Wérter das Metrum zerstért. So zitiert er z.B. im 
Wutz die Schlussstrophe von Héltys ‘““Aufmunterung zur Freude’’: 


O wie schin ist Gottes Erde 
Und wert, darauf vergniigt zu sein! 


statt “O wunderschén ist Gottes Erde.” Heinrich Voss erzahlt in einem 
Briefe an Truchsess, wie Jean Paul ihm fiir seine Uebersetzung von Shake- 
speare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost allerhand Verbesserungsvorschlige ge- 
macht, aber dabei gar keine Riicksicht auf das Versmass genommen habe 
und ganz verwundert gewesen sei, wenn man ihn darauf aufmerksam 
gemacht habe.‘ Er hatte die wunderliche Vorstellung mancher Laien, 
daf das Metrum etwas sei, was man nur mit vieler Miihe ergriibeln 
kénne und gewissermassen immer an den Fingern abzihlen miife. 
Wenn Jean Paul, wie es oft geschah, um Verse zu irgendeiner beson- 
deren Gelegenheit ersucht wurde, so wusste er sich dem entweder mit 
einer scherzhaften Ausrede zu entziehen,® oder er lieferte Gedichte in 
Prosa, wie z.B. das Hochzeitsgedicht fiir seine Freundin Friederike Otto 
(1792), die Trauergedichte auf den Tod der Frau Herold (1794) und der 
Frau Ellrodt (1797), den Neujahrswunsch fiir den Hofer Hochzeitsbitter 
Karl Hofmann (1791). Auch in seine Romane hat er gelegentlich solche 
prosaischen Gedichte eingelegt, wie etwa Nataliens Neujahrswunsch an 
sich selber im Siebenkis (23. Kapitel), Lismores Abschiedsgesang an die 
untergehende Sonne in den Biographischen Belustigungen (3. Kapitel), 
Karlsons “Klage ohne Trost” im Kampaner Thal (507. Station), Lia- 
nens Dankgedicht und Dians und Albanos improvisierte Gesinge zur 
Guitarre im Titan (43. und 118. Zykel). Neben solchen von Jean Paul 
selber als Gedichte bezeichneten Stiicken lassen sich aber noch viele 
andere Abschnitte seiner Werke als Dichtungen in Prosa ansehen, alle 
jene “Triume, Gesichte und Abschliisse,” wie sie Stefan George und 
Karl Wolfskehl in ihrem Stundenbuch fiir Jean Pauls Verehrer (1900) 
gesammelt haben. Man kénnte auch noch eine Gruppe erzahlender Dich- 
tungen aufstellen, zu der Phantasiestiicke wie ‘Der Traum eines En- 
gels,” “Der Mond” und “Die Mondsfinsternis” im Fixlein, Paramythien 
wie “Luna am Tage” und “Die wandelnde Aurora” in Jean Pauls 
Briefen zu rechnen waren. Epigramme in Prosa hat er schon in seinem 
Erstling, den Grénlandischen Prozessen, geliefert und in der Vorrede des 
zweiten Bandchens ihre Berechtigung dargetan, u.a. mit dem unwider- 
legbaren Argument: “Vielleicht ist ein prosaisches Epigramm auch 
darum besser als ein versifiziertes, weil ich nur das erstere machen 


4 Jean Pauls Persinlichkeit, hsgb. von E. Berend (1913), S. 119. Vgl. auch ebenda, S. 149. 
5 Vgl. z.B. den Brief an die Postmeisterin Wirth v. 3. Marz 1790, wo er “‘statt Versen 
Triume liefert.” Die Briefe Jean Pauls, hsgb. von E. Berend, Bd. 1 (1922), S. 298. 
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kann.” Es ist begreiflich, dass diese ‘‘ohnfiissigen Lieder,” wie er sie 
einmal nennt, nicht selten andere Dichter dazu gereizt haben, ihnen die 
fehlende Versform zu geben. So haben Klamer Schmidt und Kosegarten 
das Neujahrsgedicht Nataliens versifiziert; die “Rede des toten Chris- 
tus” ist sogar in englische und in franzésische Verse gebracht worden; 
und spiater haben Holtei und Domansky ganze Sammlungen solcher 
Versifizierungen geliefert.* Dass die Originalstellen dadurch an Kraft 
und Schénheit gewonnen hitten, wird sich kaum behaupten lassen. 

Erst auf der Héhe seines Lebens und Schaffens hat Jean Paul dann 
fiir seine lyrischen Ergiisse eine Form ge- oder erfunden, die ganz seiner 
individuellen Veranlagung entsprach, die von ihm sogenannten Séreck- 
verse oder Polymeter, wie er sie zuerst in den Flegeljahren (1804) und 
spiter dann hauptsichlich in Taschenbuch-Aufsiétzen zahlreich gelie- 
fert hat. Ernst Bertram sieht in diesen Streckversen die ““Urform” Jean 
Pauls; von der Hagen hat sie den indischen “Sloka’s” verglichen,’ 
wahrend Jean Paul selber auf die Aehnlichkeit mit der griechischen An- 
thologie hinweist.* Wie nahe er hier oft der Gedicht- oder Liedform 
gekommen ist, geht unter anderm daraus hervor, dass eine Anzahl die- 
ser Polymeter von verschiedenen Komponisten mit mehr oder minder 
Gliick in Musik gesetzt worden ist, zuweilen mit kleinen Verainderungen 
oder Versetzungen der Worte; besonders hiufig (mindestens 18 mal) 
Walts Gesang an Wina (Flegeljahre, No. 36): 


‘O war’ ich ein Stern, ich wollte ihr leuchten;—wér’ ich eine Rose, ich wollte ihr 
bliihen ;—wir’ ich ein Ton, ich dring’ in ihr Herz;—wir’ ich die Liebe, die gliick- 
lichste, ich bliebe darin;—ja war’ ich nur der Traum, ich wollt’ in ihren Schlum- 
mer ziehen und der Stern und die Rose und die Liebe und alles sein und gern 
verschwinden, wenn sie erwachte.’® 


Die Streckform ist zuweilen von andern nachgeahmt worden, z.B. von 
Jean Pauls Freunden Thieriot und Emanuel Osmund und von seinem 
Verehrer Wolfgang Menzel. Sie ist ihm aber so auf den Leib zugeschnit- 
ten, dass sie andern Dichtern meist nicht recht passen will. 

Einigemale hat sich Jean Paul auch in sogenannten freien Rhythmen 
versucht, zuerst in dem “Ungereimten Schiitzen-Karmen in freiem Me- 
trum,” das er 1792 fiir den obengenannten Karl Hofmann aufsetzte. 
Dreizehn Jahre spiter verfasste er dann bei Gelegenheit der Anwesenheit 
des preuSischen Kénigspaares in seinem Geburtsort Wunsiedel einen 


6 S. Jean-Paul-Bibliographie von E. Berend (Berlin, 1925), No. 466-476. 

7 In dem Aufsatz “Jean Paul und Goethe,” Germania, x (1853), 263 f. 

§ Flegeljahre No. 9. Vgl. auch an Otto. 25. Dez. 1802: “ganz eigne neue griechische Ge- 
dichte.” 

° S. Jean-Paul-Bibliographie, No. 477-499. Man kénnte Goethes Gedicht “Liebhaber in 
allen Gestalten” zum Vergleich heranziehen. 
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“‘Wechselgesang der Oreaden und Najaden,”’ der, von dem ihm befreun- 
deten Bayreuther Arzt Langermann in Musik gesetzt, dem fiirstlichen 
Paar bei dem Besuch der Luxburg aus einer Felsengrotte entgegenténte. 
Er hat diesen Gesang, der schon gleich damals als Sonderdruck er- 
schienen war, einige Jahre spiter im Cottaischen Morgenblatt unter 
der Ueberschrift ‘Meine ersten Verse” veréffentlicht. Und schliesslich hat 
er sich 1819 noch einmal bereit finden lassen, zu dem Namenstag der 
Frau Josephine von Welden in Bayreuth eine kleine “Allegorische Vor- 
stellung” in freien Rhythmen abzufassen, in die sich ganz vereinzelt 
sogar einmal schiichtern ein Reim einmischt.'® Wie alles, was Jean Paul 
nicht aus eigenem Drange, sondern aus dusserem Anlass dichtete, sind 
diese drei Stiicke auffallendschwach, und die ausserliche Abteilung in Vers- 
zeilen kann nicht dariiber hinwegtaéuschen, dass wir es nach Form wie 
nach Inhalt mit reiner Prosa zu tun haben. Ebenso gut oder so schlecht 
liessen sich auch viele andere Prosastellen in Jean Pauls Werken in Vers- 
zeilen abteilen, wie Rudolf Bliimel noch unlangst gezeigt hat." Fiir 
die besonderen Bedingungen, durch die sich echte freie Rhythmen von 
Prosa unterscheiden, fehlte ihm offenbar der Sinn. 

Ist nun die Frage, die von der Hagen 1853 in dem oben angefiihrten 
Aufsatz aufgeworfen hat: “‘Gibt’s ein Reimgedicht von Jean Paul?” ab- 
solut zu verneinen?—Doch nicht. Es laufen zwar einige gereimte Ge- 
dichte falschlich unter Jean Pauls Namen. Das Grablied von Salis-Seewis 
(“Das Grab ist tief und stille”), das er dem 36. Kapitel des Hesperus 
einfiigte, wurde, obgleich er den Namen des Dichters ausdriicklich nennt, 
von manchen Lesern ihm selber zugeschrieben, z.B. von Josephine von 
Sydow, die es ins Franzésische iibersetzte.” In neueren Schullesebii- 
chern und Anthologien™ findet man zuweilen unter Jean Pauls Namen ein 
Friihlingsgedicht “Heilige Zeit,” dessen wahre Verfasserin Ida von Reins- 
berg, geb. Diiringsfeld ist. Wie dieser Irrtum entstanden ist, vermag ich 
nicht anzugeben; an einem andern bin ich aber leider selber ein wenig 
mitschuldig. In der zweiten Auflage des biographischen Werks von Georg 
Wilhelm Kessler ‘Der alte Heim’ (1846) ist S. 498 ein mit “Richter” 
unterzeichneter Brief an die Hofritin Heim in Meiningen, eine Schwié- 
gerin des bekannten Berliner Arztes, abgedruckt, ein Begleitschreiben zu 
einem aus Hamburger Rindfleisch und Portwein bestehendem Geburts- 
tagsgeschenk. Es beginnt mit einem zweistrophigen Scherzgedicht, auf 
das einige Prosazeilen folgen. Die Verse sind so unbeholfen und holperig, 


10 Veréffenlicht in der bayerischen Zeitschrift Eos vom 19. Januar 1820, No. 5. 

1 Jean-Paul-Blatter, 9. Jg. (1934), S. 9f. 

12S. Denkwiirdigheiten aus dem Leben von Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, hsgb. von Ernst 
Forster (1863), m, 145 f. 

18 7.B. in der von Bruno Wille herausgegebenen lyrischen Anthologie “Und gib uns 
Frieden” (1917). 
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dass man sie Jean Paul schon zutrauen und die anschliessenden Prosa- 
worte: ‘“‘Der arme Mann ist nur ein Prosaist”’ als Selbsteingestandnis des 
Misslingens auffassen durfte. So habe ich denn das Gedicht auch trotz 
einiger Bedenken in meine Gesamtausgabe von Jean Pauls Briefen auf- 
genommen (4. Bd., 1926, S. 147). Nachtraglich ist mir dann im Auto- 
graphenhandel das Original des Schreibens zu Gesicht gekommen, und 
da ergab sich, dass die Verse von Jean Pauls Gattin Karoline geschrieben 
und zweifellos auch verbrochen sind, und nur die Prosazeilen von ihm 
selber herriihren, daf% also in den Worten “‘Der arme Mann ist nur ein 
Prosaist” der Ton auf “Mann” liegt." 

Aber zwei Fille von echten Reimgedichten lassen sich doch anfihren. 
Der erste ist allerdings nicht ganz unzweifelhaft. In dem sentimentalen 
“Rominchen” Abelard und Heloise, das Richter in seiner Muluszeit, im 
Januar 1781, also mit 17 Jahren geschrieben hat, finden sich in dem vom 
24. Dezember datierten Briefe des Helden die folgenden Verse: 


Ohne dich dies Leben durchzuwallen, 
Heloise, kann ich nicht— 

Wie die welke Blume werd’ ich fallen, 

Die die Wut des Sturmes bricht, 

Wenn du vor mir hin in jenes Leben eilest 
Und, der Leiden satt, in Jesu Arm verweilest. 


Da an einer friiheren Stelle des Romans, wo ein Gedicht von Richters 
Bayreuther Landsmann Krauseneck eingelegt ist, der Verfasser aus- 
driicklich genannt wird, miissen wir annehmen, dass jene Verse von 
Jean Paul selber herriihren. Schlecht genug sind sie ja, um ihm zugetraut 
zu werden. Immerhin ist es nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, dass er sie von 
irgendwoher iibernommen, vielleicht nur ein wenig fiir seinen Zweck 
zurechtgestutzt hat. Auch sonst hat er sich ja in diesem ganz unreifen 
und unselbstandigen Jugendprodukt manche nahezu wértliche Anleihen 
bei Werther und Siegwart gestattet. 

Ganz einwandfrei aber ist der andere Fall. Es handelt sich da um 
einen Vierzeiler, den mein 1915 im Kriege gefallener Freund Karl Freye 
in der Sonntagsbeilage der Vossischen Zeitung vom 12. Oktober 1914 
nach der damals in seinem Besitz befindlichen eignen Handschrift Jean 
Pauls veréffentlicht hat: 


Willst du mich kleines Tischchen mit sechzehn Gulden begiessen, 
Werd’ ich als ein grosser Teetisch entspriessen. 

Willst du das runde Gewichs gar mit Tee beregnen, 

Werd’ ich dich mit lauter Bliiten von schénen Seelen segnen. 


4 Das bekannte Lied von Wilhelm Ueltzen ‘“Namen nennen dich nicht,’ das ebenfalls 
irrig Jean Paul zugeschrieben worden ist (s. Jean-Paul-Bibliographie No. 500), ist kein 
Reimgedicht. 
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Von der Hand von Jean Pauls Freund Emanuel Osmund steht darunter: 
“Das heift aufgetischt!”’ Wir haben es wohl wieder mit einem Begleit- 
schreiben zu einem Geschenk zu tun, einem kleinen Tisch, den der Em- 
pfainger, vielleicht Enamuel, eventuell bei Zuzahlung von 16 Gulden 
gegen einen gréSeren umtauschen sollte, um dann eine Gesellschaft von 
schénen Seelen daran zu versammeln. Wie dem auch sei, fiir die Echtheit 
biirgen in diesem Falle neben der Handschrift auch Inhalt und Form, 
die echt jeanpaulisch verzwickte Ausdrucksweise und die Unfihigkeit zu 
metrischem Gleichmass. Wir haben hier den unwiderleglichen Beweis 
vor Augen, daf der grosse Dichter, in dessen Prosa, nach Stefan Georges 
Zeugnis, unsere Sprache den erhabensten Flug genommen hat, dessen 
sie bis zu diesen Tagen fahig war, es in solchen kleinen Gelegenheitsver- 
sen nicht mit dem ersten besten Dilettanten aufzunehmen vermochte! 
Geneva, Switzerland 
EDVARD BEREND 


4 Freye nimmt an, dass die obengenannte Frau von Welden die Empfangerin war. Diese 
hatte ihrerseits dem Dichter in Mai 1820 ein tragbares Schreibtischchen geschenkt (s. 
Euphorion, xxrx [1928], 403 f.). Aber es wire doch recht unzart gewesen, einer vornehmen 
Dame eine solche Zuzahlung zuzumuten. 




















XV 
LORD BYRON AS RINALDO 


... but ne’er magician’s wand 
Wrought change with all Armida’s fairy art 
Like... this... 
Don Juan, 1. \xxi. 
Armida is the Sorceress... in whose palace Rinaldo forgets his vow as a 
crusader. 
Prothero. 


N identifying Lady Oxford as Byron’s political “tutelar genius” of 

1813, as the “woman, who, amid all her fascination, always urged a 
man to usefulness or glory,”! I have brought to light a certain specious- 
ness in the interpretation accepted by Byron’s biographers of his liaison 
with Jane Elizabeth Scott, Lady Oxford, as simply comparable to the 
story of Rinaldo overcome by indolence in the “Bower of Armida.” Miss 
Mayne and M. Maurois and even Miss Raymond? have somehow over- 
looked the fact that Lady Oxford was a pupil of Horne Tooke, the Re- 
form “agitator” (to use Byron’s admiring term),* was sometime mistress 
and lifelong political “genius” of the Radical spokesman, Sir Francis 
Burdett—was, in short, a woman who did not content herself with 
“soothing” and enchanting Byron but rather “always” pressed him on 
“senatorial duties” and endeavored to make him an advocate “particu- 
larly in the cause of weakness.” Eywood was a pleasant bower, but Jane, 
it turns out, was not Armida—though Byron, eager to realize that dream 
of Tasso he had always cherished,‘ took a cue from the picture of Armida 
and Rinaldo which she had hung in his room and let his fancy feed on the 
intensity of the passion which she inspired and “returned with equal 
ardour,’’> for the time preferring her sorcery to “parliamentary mum- 
meries’”* of doubtful value in which she was urging him to engage. Byron 
liked her politics, but he wanted to escape politics for a while. He did 


1 The Works of Lord Byron, rev. ed. Letters and Journals, ed. by R. E. Prothero (London, 
1901), 1, 359, hereinafter referred to as L & J. I have traced the history of Lady Oxford and 
the Radical Reformers, particularly as it concerns Lady Oxford’s relations with Byron and 
his with Radical politics in 1813, in “Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers,”’ PMLA, tv1 
(1941), 1065-94. 

? Dora Niell Raymond, The Political Career of Lord Byron (New York, 1924). 

3 L& J, u, 342. 

‘See L & J, 1, 49. Byron appears to have bought his third copy of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata in 1813. 

5 Thomas Medwin, Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron (London, 1824), p. 67. 

°*L& J,un, 318. 
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not wish to think himself attached to her party, nor to any party.’ Simi- 
lar conflicting emotions troubled Byron’s dramatic hero Sardanapalus 
when his lovely Myrrha said, “I think the present is the wonted hour / 
Of council... .’”8 

Thus suspecting the nature of Armida’s magic, we must examine with 
new suspicion the portrait of Byron as Rinaldo. Since, as his diary re- 
veals, Byron in the winter of 1813-14 felt that his parliamentary ambi- 
tion could have revived only with Lady Oxford remaining to prompt it, 
we must ask, With how much crusading zeal had he entered the House of 
Lords in 1812? What sort of “past events,” aside from the fate-shaking 
collapse of Napoleon, had “unnerved” him?® 

Miss Raymond has brought together evidence that from the day his 
schoolmaster addressed him, in the formal usage of the House of Lords, 
as “Dominus de Biron,”!° Byron devoted his youth to an intensely con- 
scious preparation for the réle of orator and statesman as his inherited 
place in history; and the force of this evidence is incontestable. The 
climax of his first twenty-one years was to be his seating in Parliament, 
and he prepared himself by reading extensively in history and oratory, 
including the parliamentary debates of the age of Whig ascendancy. 
True, his cultivation of applause through poetic display—and even, ten- 
tatively, through Dandyism—provided his mouse’s heart with more than 
one hole to start to should any complications threaten his ego in the main 
adventure, Parliament. But from the letters of his minority there is 
small doubt that he was looking ahead to his future in the House of 
Lords. His occasional air of sophomoric nonchalance but thinly disguises 
his interest: 


I remain on purpose [he wrote to his sister when he was seventeen] to hear our 
Sapient and noble Legislators of Both Houses debate on the Catholic Question, 
as I have no doubt there will be many nonsensical, and some Clever things said on 
the occasion." 


As Miss Raymond demonstrates, not only was some of Byron’s juvenile 
poetry the product of his political loyalties but the very act of poetizing 
was regarded by him as a sort of preliminary exercise to oratory, and his 
early publication was designed in part to impress his associates in the 
Cambridge Whig Club, of which the Marquis of Tavistock seems to have 
been the leader.” 


7 Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. by John Murray (London, 1922), 1, 122, hereinafter 
referred to as Corr. 

8 Byron’s Sardanapalus, 1, ii. 9Cp. L& J, 11, 339. 

10 If not earlier. See Raymond, p. 3. Byron succeeded to the peerage in 1798. 

uL & J, 1, 64-65. April 25, 1805. Cf. ibid., 140. 

12 See Hobhouse’s letter, L & J, rv, 500, and Byron’s, 1, 135. 
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The first distressing complication in Byron’s political career, the ap- 
pearance of the famous savage attack on his Hours of Idleness by the 
Whig Edinburgh Review, fell upon his ambitious and sensitive spirit as a 
direct insult from the Holland House center of Whigdom, casting a 
shadow upon his hopes. “‘Devoured by chagrin, and almost insane with 
the fumes of ... that evening’s wine,”’ he ordered his name scratched 
from the Whig Club; and although he soon sobered up and thought better 
of the matter (“as I could not abandon my principles, even if I renounce 
the Society’), perhaps persuaded by Tavistock, as Hobhouse had once 
been, that a “Revolution Whig” was not identical with a “Whig party 
man,”!* when he took his seat in the following year (1809) Byron took 
pains to “have nothing to do with any of them on either side,”’ Whig or 
Tory: 

I shall stand aloof, speak what I think, but not often, nor too soon. I will preserve 
my independence, if possible, but if involved with a party, I will take care not to 
be the Jast or Jeast in the ranks.“ 


Byron’s behavior throughout this ceremony of entering Parliament 
was tense with the stage fright of a lonesome young man” conscious of 
taking the first step of a public réle in the drama of history. It was his 
plan after taking his seat to startle the world with one or two brilliant 
speeches and then to release his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, lash- 
ing at “either side” and in particular at those Whigs, Lords Holland and 
Carlisle, who had been hostile or indifferent when they might have wel- 
comed the young oppositionist;* whereupon he would set sail for Spain 
and Turkey to enlarge his knowledge of governments and peoples, and 
escape his creditors for a time. 

The preliminary exchange of incivilities at his seating—Chancellor 
Eldon: ‘‘These forms are a part of my duty’’; Byron: “‘Pray do not apolo- 
gise. Your Lordship, like Tom Thumb, did your duty, and you did no 
more’’"—was not, as the story is usually told, the end of the matter. “I 


18 Hobhouse himself had needed to be persuaded by Tavistock. L & J, rv, 500, and 
Corr., 1, 2. 

“I & J,1, 210. Cf. R. C. Dallas, Correspondence of Lord Byron (Paris, 1825), 1, 53. 

1% Thomas Moore, Life of Byron (New York, 1857), p. 57, describes his “lone and un- 
friended”’ state.—None of Byron’s Cambridge acquaintance was in Lords yet. Bob Milnes, 
a Tory, had entered Commons, but Byron, hearing his second speech, January, 1808, had 
felt “it made no impression.” L & J, v, 412. Lord Althorp, a Harrow and Cambridge man, 
Byron’s friend since 1805, and of the same political views as Tavistock and others of the 
Whig Club, was also showing his first active interest in politics, in the Lower House. Very 
likely they saw something of each other this spring. See Sir Denis LeMarchant, Memoir of 
John Charles Viscount Althorp Third Earl Spencer (London, 1876), pp. 92, 141. 

16 John Cordy Jeaffreson, The Real Lord Byron (London, 1883), 1, 196-197, discusses 
Byron’s misconception of the etiquette and technicalities of seating. 

17 Reconstructed from L & J, v, 432. 
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have taken my seat,” he said to Dallas, “and now I will go abroad.”’ 
But according to the attendance records Byron actually went down to 
the House of Lords seven times in March, April, and May.'* That he did 
not speak before sailing off to the Mediterranean may be laid largely to 
the fact that no debate on major issues developed in the Upper House’® 
and partly, perhaps, to lack of courage, but scarcely to indifference. 

His awe of senatorial glory was reduced by the distance of the next two 
years and the “experience”’ of seeing foreign and Oriental courts, but his 
ambition persisted, although he approached still with caution. He would 
hear, “and perhaps some day be heard.” He attended a half dozen 
business sessions of the Upper House before he said, ‘The Catholic Ques- 
tion comes on this month, and perhaps I may then commence.””*? He 
was still frightened. ‘‘I must ‘screw my courage to the sticking place,’ and 
we'll not fail.” 

Most conclusive evidence of Byron’s determination to enter upon a 
parliamentary career is the record of his attendance. A check through 
the daily rolls of the House of Lords reveals that beginning January 15, 
1812, he attended twenty-four meetings of the session ending July 30, 
and two meetings of the short assembly in the following December. He 
was present that year at every debate of major length or importance, of 
which I count nine, including all six of the debates of sufficient signifi- 
cance to merit recorded roll-call of votes in Hansard.** In addition he 
listened to seven out of about twenty-five minor debates and to two out 
of seven unchallenged addresses, and attended eight meetings of only 
routine business. Even a party floor leader like Lord Holland went down 
less than three times as often.” Nor was the regular business of the House 
attractive and stimulating matter for an ambitious Childe or a zealous 
Rinaldo, who might be a “Revolution Whig” but was without party. On 
the first day he went down, Byron listened to pages of repetitious testi- 
mony by dozens of physicians on the state of the King’s health—thaé was 
rather amusing. But he was appointed the following week to a committee 


18 Journal of the House of Lords, 1809. Byron was present March 13, 14, 15, 21; April 28; 
May 10, 15. Compare Raymond, p. 17: “He did not again enter the House of Lords before 
setting forth on his travels”; and Ethel Colburn Mayne, Byron (London, 1924), pp. 96-97; 
and André Maurois, Byron (New York, 1930), p. 117 ff. 

19 In March he had hoped “‘the Duke’s business” would be “brought before our House 
... in a debatable form.” “I believe I shall be tempted to say something on the subject 
...” “,&J,t, 218. But that business was closed in the Lower House, March 20, by the 
motion of his friend Lord Althorp (Parliamentary Debates, xm, 745) without reaching 
Lords. In the Upper House practically nothing happened in these months. 

20 February 1, 1812. L & J, m1, 96. 

% January 31, February 28, March 19, April 21, July 1, July 7. The other three are 
February 27, March 2, and April 20. 2 Seventy-five times in 1812, 66 in 1813. 
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which was to hear in six weeks some forty cases of Appeals on writs of 
error;* how long he stuck with this committee we do not know. Next he 
was put on a committee to consider “An Act for naturalizing David Bro- 
mer’’;* then on one to consider “An Act for repairing the Road from 
Roborough Down to the Tavistock Road, etc.” He probably thought of 
his friend Tavistock of the Cambridge Whig Club and groaned. The “Act 
for altering and enlarging the Powers of an Act... for rebuilding the 
late Theatre Royal Drury Lane,”* however, may have aroused the in- 
terest that led in the autumn to Byron’s Address Spoken at the Opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre.” And occasionally, racy divorce evidence was 
read off by the ream.”® 

The young statesman persisted, nevertheless, to the end of the session, 
even after he had achieved fame as a romantic bard. He attended six 
times in January, six again in February—having missed fewer than 
twenty meetings in two months—twice in March (the first month of his 
fame), and three times in April. In May there were no debates. He at- 
tended once in June, and six times in July.”® In 1813, the year of Lady 
Oxford’s tutelage, he attended only ten times in the five months from 
February to July. He heard, however, three of the four major debates of 
that unusually uneventful season,®® although on the only one of these 
occasions for which a roll-call of votes appears in Hansard he did not stay 
to vote nor bother to leave his proxy.* In addition that year he attended 
only three out of about twenty-five minor debates, and none of the seven 
uncontested addresses, but he went to four debateless business sessions, 
three in February and March, and one in July after Lady Oxford had 
sailed for the continent. On June 1, under her tutelage, he made one 
brief speech, his last, presenting Reformer Cartwright’s plea for freedom 
of petition. He seems to have half hoped that Jane might be able to 
revive his flagging senatorial ambition: ‘had she remained,” he said in 
November (when Parliament was meeting again, unvisited by Lord 

*% January 20, and cf. report of the committee, March 5. Lords Journal. 

% Tbid., February 17: “Their Lordships, or any five of them, to meet on Wednesday next 
[Feb. 19]; at ten o’clock in the Forenoon, in the Prince’s lodgings, near the House of Peers; 
and to adjourn as they please.” % Ibid., February 20. % Tbid., March 2. 

27 Lord Holland, for whom Bryon wrote the Address in September, was also on this 
House committee. Cf. L & J, m, 145. 

8 As that on R. Moore’s divorce bill, April 16. E.g.: “What did you imagine this noise 
to be?” “I thought it must be them on the Bed.” . . . “Where was the Boy Snazell?”’ etc.— 
the kind of “‘pleasaunt mirth” that always delighted Byron. 

29 In June there was very little doing except the discussion, which Byron attended, of 
unsuccessful negotiations to get Whigs into the cabinet. 

3° March 12, May 14, and June 18. Byron did not attend the debate, April 2, on an at- 
tempt to repeal the death penalty for shop-lifting. 

31 May 14, on a motion of inquiry into the Naval Administration. 
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Byron), “she would have been my tutelar genius.”’ But she went away, 
and henceforth he subsided completely into the réle of spectator, going 
down to the Lords only twice in each of his last three years in England, 
to hear discussion—and vote, it is true—* on such matters as Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba or the Whig criticism of Government’s part in the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Thus, apart from the question we must next consider of his political 
principles and his social desires, we are forced to two conclusions: first, 
that until he entered Parliament, and for some time after, Byron’s main 
goal for personal success was the attractive career of statesman and 
Orator—he often capitalized the word—open to a British Peer, and that 
he was not at all indifferent (as he sometimes claimed) to the encourage- 
ment and praise he received from his old tutor Dr. Drury and his friends 
Hodgson, Hobhouse, and Dallas;** second, that in 1812 he made a more 
than casual effort to assume his “‘senatorial duties’ and establish him- 
self in Parliament, and even in the following year, though his efforts 
slackened considerably, he did not altogether abandon the “experiment”’ 
until she had gone who might have “‘made”’ him at least “an advocate, 
if not an orator.” 


Elsewhere*® in some detail I have shown that Byron’s relative inac- 
tivity in 1813 can be partly explained by the disorganized state of the 
support for the cause in which Lady Oxford was involved and tried to 
involve Byron. This disruption, amounting to sharp tactical disagree- 
ments among leaders of the more militant parliamentary factions, partly 
arose from and was partly responsible for the general failure of the whole 
Opposition (Grenvillites, Moderates, Whitbreadites, and Burdettites 
[Radicals]) to rally in that year on any clear issue; and Byron could with 
a certain justness describe the doings of even the unwearied fighters in 
1813 as “parliamentary mummeries.” Nevertheless we are driven to 


*2 Byron’s name is on the one roll-call vote of these six occasions; he probably voted on 
the others, which are unrecorded. But he no longer bothered to sign the Whigs’ protests 
with Holland, Stanhope, Grey, and the rest, as he had done in 1812. 

33 Byron was present in 1814, April 9 (debate on Norway and on Dullwich College Bill) 
and May 10 (long debate on address to rescue “unoffending people of Norway from the 
dreadful Alternative of Famine, or of Subjugation”); in 1815, April 12 (Buonaparte’s 
escape from Elba) and May 23 (Whig attempt to censure Tory part in Congress of Vienna; 
Byron voted); and in 1816, February 19 (debate on foreign treaties) and April 2 (debate 
on state of Ireland).—Of this last visit Lady Caroline Lamb wrote to John Murray, “Lord 
Byron was at the House which I am glad as it showed him calmed.” “‘To Lord Byron’’; 
Feminine Profiles . . . ed. by George Paston and Peter Quennell (London, 1939), p. 70. 

4 Cf. L & J, v, 415. Byron evinced rather the opposite of no “inclination to try’’ at be- 
coming “‘a parliament man.” % “Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers,” Joc. cit. 
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conclude—if only from the eagerness with which he sought to transform 
himself into a minion of Circe, a bower-mate of Armida—that the virus 
of discouragement had penetrated the brave but thin panoply of his 
parliamentary hopes long before he left for Eywood. We cannot, how- 
ever, be content with Bryon’s own ex post facto story that it was simply 
the fame of Childe Harold that distracted him and that once having been 
admitted to society, by whatever door, he was satisfied. His claim that 
he “spoke once or twice as all young peers do [merely] as a kind of intro- 
duction into public life,” and that neither he nor anyone else “ever 
thought about my prose afterwards,” is not substantiated. On the con- 
trary, it is apparent even from his record of attendance that his interest 
continued for some time thereafter; often in Ravenna or Pisa when news 
from London stirred him to dream of returning, the only thing, he said, 
that might lead him back to “the stove of society” would be the tempta- 
tion to “take a decided part in politics, with pen and person; and (if I 
could revive my English) in the house. . . ."87 

There is evidence, moreover, of Byron’s deep mortification at being 
made to feel that he had somehow positively failed in Parliament. Indeed 
his conviction of failure as an Orator must be taken into account for any 
full understanding of Byron’s social “dissipation” and despondency dur- 
ing the years following. He did not abandon his life ambition simply 
because of the momentarily greater attraction of gay parties and ro- 
mance. Several persons have testified to Byron’s sense of failure, sup- 
porting the testimony of his own diary in which, especially in 1813 and 
1814, he frequently curses himself for his uselessness, his severance from 
any absorbing, manly public activity.** This attitude appears to have 
developed after his second speech (on the Catholic Question) in late 
April. After his first speech (defending the Luddites) although as he said 
he “abused every thing and every body” “with a sort of modest impu- 
dence’’** excusable in a Maiden Speech, he gathered from the tone of 


* TL & J, v, 415. There is a certain seductiveness about the frank opportunism in Byron’s 
discourse on his youthful love of fame after he claims to have abandoned it. Disavowels of 
ambition were, of course, made every step of the way. Cf. 1, 284. 

7 0 & J, v1, 33, and Corr., 1, 204. 

38 He could hardly consider such “ephemeral poesie”’ as the Giaour and Bride more than 
a form of “dissipation.” In the spring of 1812 his poetic efforts had all been subordinated to 
his politics and directly related to the speeches he was delivering and hearing—e.g.: Ode to 
the Framers of the Frame Bill, A Sympathetic Address to a Young Lady, and the passages on 
British foreign policy probably then added to The Curse of Minerva, privately printed in 
February. 

* 7 & J, 1, 105. John Galt, who was “frequently with” Byron that winter, says “‘his 
début was more showy than promising. It lacked weight in metal, as was observed at the time.” 
Life of Lord Byron (New York, 1845), pp. 163, 167. My italics. 
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polite and even effusive congratulation from both sides—“‘from divers 
persons ministerial—yea, ministeriall—as well as oppositionists’’— that 
he had “‘not lost any character by the experiment.” And Lord Glenbervie, 
calling on him sometime in March or early April “when all London were 
in raptures about his Childe Harold, then lately published,’”° attests that 
Byron “talked to me of that and his famous satire . . . as mere amuse- 
ments, and seemed full of the idea of distinguishing himself in Parliament 
as a politician and an orator.’’ Not only was he undiscouraged by the 
reception of his first speech; with newly-won fame he was beginning to 
boast of his “idea of distinguishing himself in Parliament.” It must be a 
later opinion, following Byron’s second speech, that Glenbervie reports 
when he adds that, “His unsuccessful attempts in the House of Lords 
soon convinced him that would not answer.” 

The following evidence of Leigh Hunt is distorted by an envious effort 
to belittle, but we can credit at least Byron’s admission to a feeling of 
failure as an orator: 


He was a warm politician, and thought himself earnest in the cause of liberty 
[says Hunt ironically, recalling Byron’s visits to him in prison in May and June, 
1813]. His failure in the House of Lords is well known. He was very candid about 
it; said he was much frightened, and should never be able to do anything that 
way. Lords of all parties came about him, and consoled him [sic]; he particularly 
mentioned Lord Sidmouth, as being unaffectedly kind.” 


This curious comment may be interpreted in one of three ways: either 
Hunt has arbitrarily described as consolations the “ministerial” congratu- 
lations on his first speech which Byron bragged of receiving; or Hunt has 
distorted the significance of Sidmouth’s gratuitous rebuke administered 
to Byron upon his third speech, about which Sidmouth may, of course, 
have said a kind word later “ (Moore, Brougham, and Byron dined with 
Hunt ten days after this third speech) ;“ or else there occurred some dis- 
appointment on the occasion of Byron’s second speech, a conjecture which 
may be corroborated by what Byron told Medwin—that he had been 
advised [possibly by Lord Holland], that his manner of speaking was un- 
dignified and better adapted to the Commons than the Lords.“ Hob- 


4° The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie), ed. by Francis Bickley (London, 
1928), 1, 190.—I deduce the date of the visit from the circumstances. Peter Quennell 
points out that the fame did not catch fire till March 10. Byron, The Years of Fame (New 
York, 1935), p. 56. 

! Leigh Hunt, Byron and His Contemporaries (London, 1828), 1, 4-5. 

# See Sidmouth’s motion to “reject’’ Byron’s petition, after its reception had already 
are voted down. Parl. Deb., xxv1, 483-485. 

43 June 11. The speech was June 1. Leigh Hunt, Correspondence (London, 1862), 1, 90 

“4 Medwin, p. 229. See Raymond, p. 60; Lord Holland, Further Memoirs of the Whig 

Party, 1807-1821 (New York, 1905), p. 123; and Horace Twiss, Life of Eldon (London, 
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house, reporting that Byron’s second speech, which is an ironic but an 
earnest exhortation, kept the House in a roar of laughter, does not define 
the quality of that laughter.“ Byron may have been wounded by it. He 
has made strangely few references to this speech, and when he says his 
parliamentary “experiment” ‘‘as far as it went... was not discourag- 
ing,” he adds ‘““—particularly my first speech.’ 


Shelving this problem for the moment, let us approach chronologically 
the question of Byron’s experiences in 1812 which were to leave him with 
a sense of failure concerning his career in the House of Lords. Thus far 
we have considered only his general ambition to become a distinguished 
actor on that stage. Now we must discover the paricular réle he had 
selected for himself and the set of circumstances which ultimately dis- 
couraged him from playing it. 

In the first place it is apparent, from his recorded “impression” of 
Parliament, that Byron wished to speak through Parliament to the wide 
audience of “the public without,” knowing that “Cicero himself, and 
probably the Messiah, could never have alter’d the vote of a single Lord 
of the Bedchamber or Bishop.’’” And from all we know of his behavior 
as an Orator in verse—from his lines on the death of Fox in 1806 to the 
political cantos of Don Juan—we can assume that he would be inclined 
to take a sharp, satiric line of attack on the stupid blunders and repressive 
deeds of the Tory government, while feeling little compulsion to confine 
himself to the cautious, gentle arguments of the Whigs. He was “‘born 
for opposition.” For his sensitive ego it formed a strong protection 
against rebuff: attack was safer than approval. Moreover, there was little 
he could approve in the present state of affairs which the Tories were 
committed to defend. A nearly bankrupt baron, he could favor neither 
the fiscal schemes of this land of “blest paper credit’’** nor a foreign 
policy upon which he, in common with the Whigs, laid the blame for the 
economic distress and dislocation of classes in England. Dreading the 
appearance of his own name on one of the bankrupt lists appearing daily 
in the newspapers, and unable to submit peacefully to the prospect, his 





1844), 11,72. Ward, from what he was told of Byron’s speeches, imagined “they were strange, 
absurd, conceited performances.” Letters to “Ivy,” p. 199. 

“ Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Recollections of a Long Life (New York, 1909), 
1, 38. 

“LT & J, v, 415. Moore (p. 122) reports, from hearsay, that Byron’s second speech 
“seems to have been less promising than... his first essay.”” Moore’s suggestion that 
Byron’s delivery was chiefly responsible is only a guess: “I take for granted (having never 
heard him speak in Parliament).” 

47 TL & J, v, 416. Hereinafter, unannotated quotations of Byron are from L & J or Corr. 

8 The Curse of Minerva, line 245, quoting Pope. 
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sympathy grew for those who fought back—the Luddites, the “Liberty 
lads” at home, as well as Napoleon and Washington who fought Tories 
on the battlefield: “I must e’en fight my way through between the files 
of ruined nobles and broken shopkeepers which increase daily.” 

So much for his general inclinations. But the sine gua non for persist- 
ent action by Byron in any field was maximum public attention com- 
bined with a lavish amount of personal encouragement from his asso- 
ciates. He had no desire to become a “party man,” with all that such a 
réle would involve, but he sorely needed friendly support; and in the 
Upper House this would have to come from the one active section of the 
Opposition there, the Moderate Whigs, whose leader was Lord Holland. 
Young Byron, in English Bards, had lashed “Holland’s hirelings’”’; but 
the maturer and more practical Byron of 1812 was willing, he indicated, 
to retract and make friends. Discouragement from Holland House would 
blight his hopes, unless he should find sufficient support outside the Lords 
to induce him to play the part of a lone wolf within it. As he told Leigh 
Hunt in 1816, “when a proper spirit is manifested ‘without doors,’ I 
will endeavour not to be idle within.” 

One of three conditions, then, was requisite to Byron’s “success” in 
Parliament: a sufficient volume of applause from press and public; sin- 
cere encouragement from the Moderate Whigs “‘within doors’’; or com- 
radely support from an intimate band of fellow crusaders, such as 
Hobhouse, Kinnaird, and others of his undergraduate Whig Club might 
have been. Or, conversely, as Jeaffreson suggests, he might have become 
a great debater, “had he in his first forensic essay encountered such hu- 
miliation as would have stung him to assert his natural superiority to 
other men.”*® Furthermore, to spur him to achievement, it was necessary 
that business of major controversial nature come before the House. 

To what degree were any or all of these conditions existent or potential 
when on the 27th of February, 1812, Byron stood for the first time to 
speak before the “formidable... audience’ of his peers, tense with 
“diffidence’”’ and “nervousness” at the thought of “the public without” 
and the Whigs within? What friends, what connections, what commit- 
ments had he made during his seven months in England? 


Young Baron Byron returning in July, 1811, from his travels through 
“some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey” and “the seat of war 
in the Peninsula” impresses the uncharitable observer as a crusader with 
a price—prepared to storm Jerusalem with the threat of fire and sword, 
if need be, but at the same time a ready target for any embowered seduc- 
tress who might seek him out: he had brought with him an advertisement 


Op. cit., 1, 276. 
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to that effect spelled out in some nine score Spenserian stanzas, though 
he was impressively modest about letting them be printed. He had also 
brought a number of satiric couplets calculated to “‘bring all Grub street” 
about his ears; and for the Tory Lord Elgin, despoiler of Minerva’s mar- 
bles, two withering blasts,®° of whose intended publication he obligingly 
informed Lord Elgin—not with any thought of blackmail, of course, but 
simply to observe the code of errantry.®! Sprinkled among his stanzas 
and couplets was the political comment of an up-to-date “Revolution 
Whig” flaring ominously with the flames of a more recent and less 
“glorious” revolution than that of 1688—flames kindled, announced the 
satanic rimes, by the “perfidious” foreign and colonial policy of ‘“‘Albion’”’ 
and threatening even now to shake their “red shadow o’er the startled 
Thames.’ 

But the man who in Athens had eulogized “the dark blue sea” and 
“the wild Albanian”—this Childe whose breast was not to be deemed a 
“breast of steel” despite the gusto with which he could record how “Red 
Battle stamps his foot, and Nations feel the shock’”—this carborne 
dreamer had returned to find himself under a mountain of debt. He re- 
fused in eight languages to consider selling his ancestral hall, Newstead 
Abbey. But listening to his lawyer’s report of the tangled insolvency of 
his estates, he feared he would “always be an embarrassed man” and 
imagined himself in actual danger of being elbowed by ‘broken shop- 
keepers” and “starved mechanics.”’ Rebellion might prove his only re- 
course. He might, he supposed, marry an heiress; but he knew no one 
who might be pleased to allow him “to ennoble the dirty puddle of her 
mercantile blood.”’ Ironically his lawer told him that if he were to invest 
more capital in his Rochdale coal mines he could double his income. And 
if he chose to turn out his “old bad tenants, and take monied men, they 
say Newstead would bear a few hundreds more from its great extent.” 
This, at first, he would “hardly do.”’ At Christmas time, however, on his 
second stay at Newstead, although “‘not twelve hours elapsed without 
some fresh act of violence” by the desperate stocking-weavers, and al- 
though he saw some of these men “‘meagre with famine, sullen with de- 
spair,” he saw his agents as well—and ended by letting them double the 
rents. The embarrassment of his position kindled an angry fire behind 
the Opposition principles he had absorbed at Cambridge. “All my affairs 
are going on very badly, and I must rebel too,” he fumed, “‘if they don’t 
mend. I shall return to London for the meeting of Parliament.’’™ 

5 Stanzas x-xv, Childe Harold II, and The Curse of Minerva, both with notes. 

© See Corr., 1, 43. 53 The Curse of Minerva. 

58 The material of the above paragraph will be found in Corr., 1, 20, 50, 57, 67, 69, 88; 
L& J, 1, 12; and Byron’s Maiden Speech.—For Byron’s political views in 1809 see L & J, 
1, 209-210, and Jeaffreson, 1, 199. 
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At the same time, however, his defensive “fatalism’” was conveniently 
prepared. Even while he made ready to baste the cabinet and the foreign 
office, he was psychologically prepared to find his Cause lost, his success 
in Parliament doomed: Minerva in a vision has warned him that the 
voice of wise counsel will go unheeded “in the senate of your sinking 
state” while the “idle merchant” sees his wares “rot piecemeal” and 


The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 
And desperate mans him ’gainst the coming doom. 


If much of this part of The Curse of Minerva (which is ostensibly all 
poured forth upon the head of poor Lord Elgin) was actually an after- 
thought inserted, as I strongly suspect,“ when Byron was within the 
walls of the city but yet uncertain of his fortune (which would be any 
time in February or early March), the psychology is only more ob- 
vious. Much of what Minerva says about rotting merchandise and rust- 
ing looms (frames) and perfidious Albion springs from the mouth of 
Byron delivering his Maiden Speech, February 27. If the lines above 
were added to the satire in February, then, we can say that Byron was 
simultaneously composing his Maiden Speech and predicting the failure 
of that speech. 

Byron’s need for such “fatalism”’ is not far to seek; a more impeccably 
unaffiliated young rebel it would be hard to imagine. When he got on his 
legs to speak, seven months after his return to England, he could call 
himself truthfully and somewhat pathetically “a stranger not only to 
this House in general, but to almost every individual whose attention I 
presume to solicit.’’ Since the middle of January he had come down to 
the House eleven times, but “diffidence” intensified by the amount of 
moral capital he had staked on the “experiment” had kept him from 
hobnobbing with the party Whigs, whose fancied slap of 1808 still 
smarted. He found no younger men he liked. He had sought out and 
received some slight help with his speech from Lord Holland, and their 
visits to the House had coincided during the past fortnight™—yet as 
Byron spoke he was uncomfortably aware that Lord Holland would not 
entirely approve what he was saying: “Iamalittle apprehensive,” he had 
written two days earlier, “that your Lordship will think me too lenient 
towards these men, and half a frame-breaker myself.”” Holland had given 
him to understand that his “line of argument against the bill” did not 
“coincide” with that of the Whigs. Whereas Byron took the distinctly 


4 The Curse was written in March, 1811, and the quarto edition, “‘printed by T. Davison 
in 1812, was probably set up at the same time as Murray’s quarto edition of Childe Harold, 
and reserved for private circulation.” Poetry, 1, 453. It seems to me very likely that the 
lines of political comment which are echoed in the Frame speech were added to the poem 
at this time, February, 1812. 58 February 13, 17, 20, and 24. Lords Journal. 
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Radical (or, in the phrase of that day, “democratical”’) line,* arguing 
primarily on the basis of economic justice for “the industrious poor” 
(“our obligations to a mob’’) and only secondarily on the question of the 
“certain inefficacy” of severer legislation,” Lord Holland and his Mod- 
erate Whig associates primarily questioned the efficacy of the Tory sug- 
gestion of capital punishment, while at the same time favoring some 
increase in the severity of the laws.®* 

The Radical character of Byron’s condemnation of the use of military 
force against the frame-breaking stockingers may be gauged by the atti- 
tude of the “liberal’’ Examiner, which preserved a stony silence all during 
the debate on the Frame Bill and in May censured a speech of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s as “pernicious” in which he had attacked somewhat in Byron’s 
vein the government’s use of force against the people. The Examiner, 
although agreeing that the “rulers” were “much too apt to make use of 
the military and to affect an antirevolutionary parade with their cannon 
and drawn swords,” insisted that “there are times’? when “it is but 
humanity to repress them [the workers] by violence.” 

It is indicative of Byron’s dilemma in 1812 that, anxious though he 
was to please Holland (offering to “submit to your superior judgment 
and experience, and take some other line... or be silent altogether, 
should you deem it more advisable’), he could not refrain from plunging 
into the House of Lords with a speech of Radical, rather than Moderate 
Whig, coloring. Byron was evidently more sensitive to the difference than 
were the hospitable Whigs at the time;5® both Holland and Grenville, 
leader of the Conservative Whigs, welcomed the new orator with high 
compliments, and so did some of the Tories. Yet the praise Byron con- 


56 Within the next six years the political left wing was to accept the party name Radical. 
I follow most historians in using the term for the entire period. 

57 Lord Holland could, of course, like any politician, speak sympathetically of the poor— 
when the issue under debate was not their defense. Compare his speech the following day 
(February 28, 1812) calling for an inquiry into the workings of the Orders in Council. Here 
he refers feelingly to the “‘suffering working classes,” but his concern is over ‘‘the annihila- 
tion of commerce,” and his emphasis is on the necessity “‘to allay the ferments of the dis- 
tressed.” Parl. Deb., xx1, 1063-64. 

58 Holland proposed that those renting frames should be held responsible for breakage 
by Luddites. Jbid., xx1, 973. Later (December 10, 1813) Holland even spoke of the Frame 
Bill as a success and approved the passage of a revised bill making its provisions permanent 
but substituting life transportation for the death penalty. bid., xxvm, 275-276. 

5® We know, however, that Holland was sensitive and disapproving of the “republican” 
tendency in the arguments of his “‘Jacobinical’”’ floormate, Earl Stanhope. Holland had 
been bolder in his younger years, but even as early as 1800 he was relieved to have Burdett 
and Stanhope supplant him in popularity with the workers for speaking against the Com- 
bination Acts which outlawed unions. The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811) 
(London, 1908), 11, 101-102 et passim. 
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sidered most significant came from Sir Francis Burdett, the Radical 
spokesman, who had stepped in from the Commons to hear him: 

He says it is the best speech by a Jord since the ‘Lord knows when,’ probably 
[observed Byron, again quite conscious of the “line of argument” he had taken] 
from a fellow feeling in the sentiments. 


Byron already knew Sir Francis by reputation and in the next few 
years they were to become fairly good friends.® But was this their first 
meeting? How soon since Cambridge had Byron met anyone in whose 
political sentiments he could recognize a fellow feeling? Let us consider 
the political attitudes of Byron’s associates during the seven months pre- 
ceding his first speech. 


Of his closest college friends, Matthews was dead, drowned in the fall 
of 1811. Scrope Davies was available, but Scrope, though radical in 
spirit, was chiefly addicted to levity and drink: “‘can’t keep me or him- 
self awake,’’*! complained Byron. Douglas Kinnaird he saw once or twice 
in London,® but neither he nor Hobhouse, though both later became ac- 
tive Burdettites, was to enter Parliament for some eight years. Hobhouse 
had gone to Ireland with his militia regiment and Byron urged him in 
vain to get himself sent to Parliament from an Irish county; although on 
his return in February he was able to give Byron some help and en- 
couragement, he was not to become active in politics himself till Byron 
was in Italy. 

Byron was thrown back upon fools like “dull” Claridge, and “bold 
Webster,” whose “politics” he found on inquiry to consist of “soliciting 
a Scotch place, and [writing] a defence of Lord Fingal [leader of Irish 
emancipation distasteful to Tories] by way of ingratiating himself with 
[the Tory] Ministers!!!’ Hodgson, his Nottingham friend, about to enter 
the ministry, was in a scrape over a wench; he amused Byron by trying 
to proselytize him into the fold of believers while at the same time urging 
him to seek fame in Parliament; in December he wrote to Byron in Lon- 
don of the renewal of frame-breaking, frightened that “his frame will be 
broken among the rest.” 

“Even those coffee-house companions,” says Moore, ‘‘who... had 
served him as a sort of substitute for more worthy society, were either 
relinquished or had dispersed.’’® As early as October, 1811, Byron found 


6° See L & J, index, and Patterson, pp. 528-532. 

61 Corr., 1, 47. In 1818 Scrope was a member of the Westminster Burdett Committee, the 
“Radical Rota Club.” Corr., 1, 85, 96. 8 See L & J, 1, 85, December 8, 1811. 

83 Moore, p. 111. Cp. Byron (Corr., 1, 42), July 31, 1811: “. . . having never entered a 
coffee-house since my return, and meaning by the blessing of reformation to keep out of 
them.” 
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himself “growing nervous (how you will laugh!)—but it is true,—really, 
wretchedly, ridiculously, fine-ladically mervous.” He was “sweating 
notes” in anticipation of poetic publication; he hoped for “a session of 
Parliament” which he first expected would convene in October, then in 
November; he went to London to wait, but it was postponed till Janu- 
ary. 

In London he slowly began to acquire new friends. In November he 
met Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet who knew intimately half of Lon- 
don—the liberal half, including Horne Tooke’s old circle, Burdett, Lady 
Oxford, and Lords Archibald Hamilton and Folkestone, her ‘‘consola- 
tions” pro tem, both Radical Whigs.™ “From this time Byron saw more 
of Rogers perhaps than of any man in London’’;® but at the outset he 
met through Rogers only two men—Moore and Campbell—and for a 
time he thought himself doomed to a “poetical life’; he accompanied 
them to a Coleridge lecture, which he considered a great bore. Tom Moore 
had much to offer Byron; he taught him social grace and stirred his in- 
terest in Irish freedom; but he had little interest in Parliament; he did 
not even bother to go to hear Byron’s speeches.® 

At about this time also Byron had resorted to the Alfred Club, a dining 
club to which he had been elected while in Athens and of which in the 
most charitable mood years later he could only remark, thinking no 
doubt of this month: “It was pleasant—a little too sober and literary 
... a decent resource on a rainy day, in a dearth of parties, or parlia- 
ment, or an empty season.’’®? He was pathetically eager for any com- 
pany, and there he met some “pleasant or known people’”—Hobhouse’s 
father, Lord Valentia, the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘and such cat- 
tle’’;** “‘Ward, the eloquent,” whom he had met in Portugal (a ‘“‘most 
agreeable companion” “in a téte-A-téte’’);°* and his former schoolmate 
Peel, whom he had always liked, now a Tory Under-Secretary of State. 
Some of these people had political interests, but they were hardly the 
sort to guide a partyless young Rinaldo into paths of support. Ward, 
with whom he was to become intimate in the next three years, “‘did not 
happen to hear any of B’s speeches.’’ He was in the House of Commons, 


6 In November, 1811, it was reported of Lady Oxford: ‘She says that she has three 
consolations under all the censure of the world: the consciousness of her own virtue, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, and Lord Folkestone.”’ Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville. Report on 
the MSS of J. B. Fortesque (London, 1927), x, 181. 

6 R. E. Roberts, Samuel Rogers and His Circle (London, 1910), p. 184. 

* Moore, p. 122. 

8 TL & J, v, 424. In 1820 Ward called the Alfred “the asylum of doting Tories and drivel- 
ling Quidnuncs.” 

88 The Archbishop was a Tory of the King’s party. 

6° Lady Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron (London, 1824), p. 197. 
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but at this period he was disgruntled with all factions, and his basic prin- 
ciples were conservative.”® Ward dined with the atheistic wits” and blues 
and extra-parliamentary Jacobins of Princess Caroline’s circle, but By- 
ron does not seem to have gravitated toward this coterie until the follow- 
ing May or June. Lord Valentia, brother-in-law of “bold Webster,” had 
already won a place in English Bards for his “tremendous travels,”’ but 
Byron now found him “nothing very ‘Cativo’.” 

Of the seven Cambridge Whig Club members named by Hobhouse be- 
sides himself, Kinnaird, and Byron,” five are never mentioned by Byron 
after 1808 nor did they play any conspicuous part in the political world 
of 1812-13.% Of the remaining two, Lord Hartington, Byron’s school- 
mate of “soft milky disposition, and . . . happy apathy of temper,’’ now 
the Duke of Devonshire, was also entering the House of Lords, but ap- 
proaching with indecent composure what was to Byron a tremendous 
ordeal. Byron heard him speak, February 1, on the Catholic Question, 
which he was himself considering, and “nothing could have been infe- 
rior”; this performance was reassuring to Byron: “I did not speak: but 


I might as well. ...” His only potential fellow in the Lords was thus 
early put hors de combat; he may have attended but he never spoke 
again.” 


The remaining member of the Cambridge Club, apparently its leading 
spirit,”* Lord Tavistock of the Bedford-Russell clan of “ardent Whigs,” 
was in the House of Commons. Evidently Byron continued to associate 
with him; there is a record of Byron and Hobhouse dining at Tavistock’s 


70 “He is an alarmist about reform and popular principles,” said Brougham, “and he 
considers me as being a Jacobin ... very absurdly.” Letters to “Ivy” (London, 1905), 
p. 155. See ibid., pp. 93, 126, 160, 199, et passim; L & J, v, 420; and Parl. Deb., xxi, 113- 
142. Ward was a Whig on the way to become a Tory, but apparently he did not introduce 
his new leader, Canning, to Byron until 1813. L & J, 1, 286, 

m1 “A lady told me the other day,” wrote Ward in 1812, “that she had heard that I, 
Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Nugent, and one Smith, a clergyman [Sidney Smith], were a set of good- 
for-nothing people who made open profession of unbelief.” Letters to “Ivy”, p. 164. 

2 TL & J, 1v, 500. Hobhouse to Murray, November, 1820. 

7 These are Mr. W. Ponsonby, Mr. George O’Callaghan, Mr. Dominick Browne, Mr. 
Henry Pearce, and the young Lord Ellenborough. Browne entered Commons in 1815; in- 
troduced a minor and non-controversial Reform Bill in 1816 on limiting the time of the 
Irish Elections. O’Callaghan was a Hampden Club charter member in 1812, but never an 
M. P. Ellenborough, inclining the way of his father, was to enter Commons in 1813 as a 
Tory, although liberal on some points. Cf. Albert H. Imlah, Lord Ellenborough (Cambridge, 
1939). “4 L & J, 1, 96. See Parl. Deb., xx1, 412. 

7% Another Cambridge Whig mentioned by Byron in 1807 (but never afterwards) is the 
Duke of Leinster. In 1812 Leinster was in Sicily until August; he took his seat in Lords 
February 3, 1813. 

7% Although Byron was sure that Hobhouse had founded both that club and an Amicable 
Society. L & J, v, 123. 
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June 4, 1814, and Byron mentions seeing Sheridan at Tavistock’s at an 
undetermined date.” Associated with Tavistock was another Cambridge 
Whig, Lord Althorp, a predecessor at Harrow and Trinity but, since 
1805, a personal friend of Byron, to whom in 1814 he turned over his 
apartments in the Albany.”* Both Althorp and Tavistock were earnest 
young Whigs who had alarmed their Whig elders by joining the ranks of 


Mr Whitbread, and the small section of the Liberals usually termed Democratic 
Whigs, or Patriots [for] their unsparing denunciations of abuses at home and 
abroad, and their eloquent vindication of popular rights;7® 


and their “‘sentiments’’ must have been acceptable to Byron. But neither 
was aggressive. Althorp, though a champion of “the lower classes,”” was 
a cautious one;*® and Tavistock, who for a time promised to be the Re- 
former of the hour, failed to follow up his initiative steps.* 

That year Byron could have absorbed little enthusiasm for parliamen- 
tary activity from even the most cheerful of these young liberals. For 
them, as for him, the spring-summer session of 1812 was a disappoint- 
ment, a period of hopeful trials damped down by the impressive dead- 
weight of parliamentary inertia. 

George Sinclair, the ‘‘prodigy” of Harrow with whom Byron in his 
school days had “talked politics, for he was a great politician,”** was a 
Moderate Whig, fairly active in this his second session in Commons, al- 
though Byron seems not to have renewed his acquaintance until July.” 


™ Hobhouse saw quite a bit of Tavistock before 1814. See Recollections,u,174,and L & J, 
1, 163n; v, 414. 

78 LeMarchant, p. 141. Byron and Althorp were boxing companions. They witnessed the 
fight between Gully and the Chicken, October 8, 1805. 

79 Tbid., pp. 111-112. Thomas Grenville wrote to Lord Grenville, in 1809: “Lord Milton 
and Lord Althorp have both dipped more into this [Reform agitation] than one could wish, 
and I see by the letters from Althorp that there is more ground of uneasiness in our young 
friend than I had expected.” MSS of Fortesque, rx, 285. And in May, 1812: “I lament to 
count Lord Tavistock in that list [of Whitbread’s declared associates] and certainly regret 
that Whitbread should have had influence enough to have placed him in those ranks . . . ” 
Ibid., x, 246. Tavistock had not been a Whitbreadite in 1809. See Michael Roberts, The 
Whig Party 1807-1812 (London, 1939), p. 215. 

8° LeMarchant, p. 133. In 1812 Althorp, although he spoke against the Leather Tax 
Bill, June 26, following Brougham’s “excellent landlord’s speech” with a plea against the 
tax’s “unequal pressure on the lower orders,” in July, speaking against the Preservation of 
the Peace Bill, “‘with the love of truth that kept him from propitiating the landlords, he 
now showed himself equally independent of the people,—for he [insisted] that his opposition 
did not arise from any apprehensions that the power entrusted to the magistrates would be 
abused.” Ibid., pp. 136, 138, and Parl. Deb., xxi, 785, 1024. 

81 See J. Cartwright, Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavistock on a Reform of . . . Parliament 
(London, 1812). 8 7 & J, v, 454. For Sinclair’s career see DNB. 

83 See Hobhouse, Recollections, 1, 44. 
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Sinclair was, or was soon to become, a close friend of Burdett, but in 1812 
Byron could not have found in him a kindred soul: he was one of those 
Whigs who spoke in favor of the Frame Bill, conceiving “the present to 
be an instance in which lenity to the agressors, is cruelty to the injured,” 
and attacking the arguments of Hutchinson, whose opposition to the 
Bill, in Commons, most nearly approached Byron’s in vigor.™ 

There was, in the House of Lords, one outspoken man of “Jacobin” 
sentiments, Earl (“Citizen”) Stanhope, a lifelong intimate of Reformer 
Cartwright, who had never been quite subdued to the temporizing cau- 
tion of the party Whigs.® Stanhope throve on the smoke and din of 
parliamentary battle. “This, my dear Citizen, is rare fun,” he exclaimed 
to Lord Holland after a long siege in 1811. “If I could often have such 
nights as these, I would like to live in the House of Lords; it is such high 
fun.”® And it was a sense of this fun that he imparted to Byron when in 
1813 he alone of the Opposition peers rose to defend Byron in what was 
to be his last speech: “Stanhope and I,” says Byron, “stood against the 
whole House, and mouthed it valiantly—and had some fun and a little 
abuse for our opposition.” But these valiant lone fighters met too late. 
In 1812 their visits to the House did not coincide till mid-April and there- 
after but rarely. Stanhope heard Byron’s second speech, during the 
Catholic Emancipation debate, but he himself remained silent on that 
occasion, and the two times that Byron heard him speak no battles de- 
veloped. Indeed, in 1812 Stanhope as well as younger Reformers was in 
defeatist mood. In November, when Cartwright asked him to join the 
Hampden Club, Stanhope replied with Byronic misanthropy: “I have 
correct principles. ... But . . . I have too indifferent an opinion of men, 
to consent to form an union with any men, for any purpose, good, bad, 
or indifferent.”*” 

As the session dragged on, it must have become increasingly apparent 
that he was to find neither fellow rebels in the Lords nor courage and in- 
spiration from the few rebels he knew in the Commons. The year had 
started hopefully, with Burdett creating a sensation on the opening day 
by a “trick of war,” as the Examiner called it, obtruding a long and pow- 
erful speech of his own between the Regent’s address and the official 
reply—“‘a prepared and studied satire,” according to the junker Morning 
Post, “such as might become a seditious tavern meeting, upon the whole 
of His Majesty’s long and venerated reign.’’** And spring saw renewed 

“ Parl. Deb., xx1, 864-865; cf. 859 ff. 

5 See Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright (London, 1826), and Stanhope and 
Gooch, The Life of Charles Third Earl Stanhope (London, 1914), passim. 

% Thid., p. 204. 87 Life of Cartwright, 1, 43. 

88 Printed, it sold 30,000 copies, one of which Byron most probably read. His speech 
seems to echo certain passages. 
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efforts toward working unity among Whig and Radical Reformers, out of 
which developed the somewhat promising charter meeting of the Hamp- 
den Club, April 20. But the debate which followed in May concluded all 
Reform hopes in Parliament for many years to come. Byron heard Tavi- 
stock,®* supported by both Whitbread and Burdett, speak for “‘a Reform 
radical, as far as it went to the root of all corrupt influence, and moderate 
as far as it restrained itself within the limits of practical good sense,’’* 
but he heard also the alarmist, anti-Reform and pro-war oratory of his 
turn-coat friend Ward, and he saw the latter carry the day and his Re- 
form friends thoroughly routed by the lowest Reform vote in years, 88 to 
215. 

A month later (June 8) when Byron joined the London Hampden 
Club as one of a mere dozen new members, none of his old friends en- 
rolled along with him, nor any of the nobility, and only one Member of 
Parliament. The meeting cannot have been inspiring; Burdett, the presi- 
dent, did not attend; the Reformers’ hopes of that spring were waning.” 
Thus Byron entered the Reform movement only after it had passed the 
apogee of its current cycle and only after the initial brightness of his own 
ambition to become an Orator had begun to diminish. Acquaintance with 
the Radical leader, Sir Francis Burdett, upon whom he had looked in 
1809 with mixed attraction and repulsion as “the general football... 
kicked at by all, and owned by none,” and whom he came to consider 
“the greatest favourite in Pandemonium,’ had not yet had occasion to 
ripen. 

Both Byron’s Maiden Speech and his longer speech on the Roman 
Catholic Claims, April 21, were produced, then, without benefit of or- 
ganized Reformers of either the old Cambridge Whig or the new London 
Hampden Club. Yet that his first speech, at least, was somehow stimu- 
lated by men of experience in the political world is indicated by the 
suddenness with which, after long delay, he made his specific decision, 
and by the nature of the subject he selected. His servants at Newstead 
were but dimly aware of a possible connection between the “‘sad times” 
at Nottingham and their lord’s going to Parliament: 


8® Conjecture. Byron mentions Tavistock’s speaking (L & J, v, 68), and this is Tavi- 
stock’s only speech until July, 1815. Byron might well have gone to hear Ward, who de- 
livered a prepared speech: Byron called his speeches “studied, but keen, and sometimes 
eloquent.” L & J, v, 412. The speaking of Burdett and Whitbread also might have at. 
tracted him. 9 Parl. Deb., x11, 107, May 8, 1812. 

For the June 8 meeting and Byron’s election see Examiner, v (June 14, 1812), 385. 
For full membership list see Life of Cartwright, 1, 380-383. 

#2“ at least I always heard the Country Gentlemen and the ministerial devilry 
praise his speeches upstairs, and run down from Bellamy’s when he was upon his legs.”’ 
L& J, v, 412. 
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Doest thou know [Keeper asked] whither Our me Lord is gone up to that Lun- 
non to speech for the goode of the Nation. .. . 

[Billy Whitehead, ‘the labourer,’ opined] I cannot make out what the voating 
means. I don’t think they go a voating any where, beside only about Nottingham. 
. ..Oh, D—m their voating, D— their voating. If they voat themselves to H—Il, 
they will do no good to Our me Lord. ... * 


As for “Our me Lord” himself, when he went up to that Lunnon, he seems 
not to have had any notion of taking action “only about Nottingham”— 
nor indeed to have been much clearer than Keeper as to precisely how he 
might do himself or the Nation any good. Well aware though he had 
been, since his Christmas visit to Nottingham, of the plight of the stock- 
ingers—for the second half of his stay (i.e. the first fortnight of January) 
saw “a serious recrudescence of disorder’™ following the breakdown of 
negotiations for a wage agreement between masters and men—and con- 
stantly though he had been urged by his ambition and by his unpolitical 
friends such as Hodgson and Dallas to speak in Parliament, he had not, 
even as late as February 1, determined on a subject.® Then three days 
later we find he has decided to take parliamentary action regarding the 
Luddites, has introduced himself through the good offices of the ever- 
present Sam Rogers to Lord Holland and conferred with him on pro- 
cedure® (Holland offering to lead off with an interrogation of the 
ministers, which Byron is to follow by giving notice of a motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry) and has confirmed this arrangement in a formal letter 
addressed to Rogers.*” 

That Holland himself did not instigate this action is clear from his own 
statements.** And we may assume that it was not inspired by knowledge 
of the secret Cabinet discussion January 29 and 31 upon the Nottingham 
“disturbances,” or of the nature of the Frame-breaking Bill prepared at 
that time but not yet published.® In the first place none of the better 
informed politicians except Lord Holland had enough interest in Byron 
to acquaint him with these confidential matters; in the second place, we 
know from Romilly that the contents of the Bill were kept strictly secret 
until it was “sprung” on the unsuspecting House of Commons, February 
14.!° We may also exclude Hobhouse as a possible influence on this 


%3 Susan Vaughan to Byron, January 1812. “To Lord Byron,” pp. 31-32. 

See F. O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England (London, 
1934), p. 78. 

% Corr., 1, 68-69; L & J, 11, 96.—Note that the letter to Hodgson disproves his biogra- 
pher’s assertion that Hodgson was the begetter of Byron’s first speech. 

% «anxious to learn the forms and consult some peer in Opposition.” Lord Holland, 
Further Memoirs, p. 123. 97 T & J, 1, 96-97. February 4, 1812. 

98 Loc. cit. 9° See Darvall, pp. 82, 225. 

10° So Romilly complains during the debate. Parl. Deb., xx1, 833, 840. 
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phase of Byron’s career. Although he did return from Ireland some time 
after the 16th in time to help with the actual drafting of the speech, his 
interests that spring were non-political; he had as few party affiliations 
as Byron himself and cannot be credited with the inception of the speech 
nor the enlistment of Whig support for his friend.’ We must look else- 
where, therefore, for possible influences upon Byron’s action and his sub- 
sequent “line of argument.” 

On December 14, 1811, the day before Byron’s attention was called to 
the frame-breaking by Hodgson’s terrified communication, Major Cart- 
wright, that “patriarch of Reform” who was soon to organize the Hamp- 
den Club, made a “missionary” trip to Nottingham as elected Burgess of 
that town (a borough in which the artisans frequently ruled the con- 
stituency).'* He found ‘“‘men almost in a state of famine’! and the mag- 
istrates deciding to call in more troops. He talked with “two gentlemen 
who wholly concur with me in principle, and are ready to do so in act [but 
who are demoralized] from observing how few among the great are ready 
to support the people in efforts for restoring the constitution.”’ One of the 
“two gentlemen” may have been the Rev. Becher, Southwell magistrate 
active in protesting the importation of troops,™ a friend of Byron’s boy- 
hood. They spoke to Cartwright quite frankly and must have named the 
inactive “great’’—certainly Lord Holland, who was Recorder of Notting- 
ham, and possibly Lord Byron. Cartwright then drew up a “requisition” 
which he left on the doorstep of the town clerk, forwarding a copy to 
Lord Holland,'® with a letter intended to stir that great one to activity. 
May we not suspect that some effort to stir Byron was initiated at the 
same source? 

The “line of argument” embodied in Cartwright’s requisition objecting 
to the use of troops—that the workers were the unfortunate victims of 
heartless industrial speculators on the one hand and a ruthlessly repres- 
sive government on the other—corresponds exactly to that of Byron’s 


101 See L & J, 1, 100.—Hobhouse’s first dinners with Burdett did not take place until 
May, and he was not introduced to Whitbread till 1814. See Recollections, 1, 38, 148, and 
L& J, 1, 500. 

10 In 1812 elections the “Whig-Radical Party” recaptured Nottingham after brief Tory 
control. Annals of Nottingham, ed. by T. Bailey, m1, 258. Cp. Lujo Brentano, History of Gilds 
and Origin of Trade-Unions (London, 1870), pp. 117-119. 

108 Life of Cartwright, u, 17-21. 

104 See Darvall, pp. 38, 80, 244. Becher wrote to the Home Office on February 11. 

105 Life of Cartwright, 1, 18.—Said clerk, Mr. Coldham, secretary of a secret Committee 
recently appointed by the Nottingham Corporation to detect Luddites (Darvall, p. 243), 
wrote to Lord Holland a letter which was turned over to Byron on his request for “docu- 
ments” but which Byron returned as useless, primarily selfish, and ignoble. L & J, u, 102- 
104. 
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speech, even to the comparison with Turkey: “If the nobility and gen- 
try of once free England shall witness it [military despotism] with patient 
apathy, it must ere long be as firmly rivitted . . . as [in] Turkey.” It is 
true that Byron had himself “been in some of the most oppressed prov- 
inces of Turkey.’ And his speech was undoubtedly, as he said, based 
on his own observations in Nottingham. But for actual recognition of his 
“senatorial duty” he required the prompting of an experienced politician. 
It is possible that Major Cartwright, whose method of agitation was to 
send off a barrage of letters, may have written to his old friend Sam 
Rogers, urging him to prod Byron, one of the potentially active “great” 
of the distressed district. Or the Rev. Becher could have suggested ways 
of arousing him. Or Cartwright may have written to Byron directly. 
Whitbread’s is another name which frequently appears in contexts in- 
dicating his particular interest in the Nottingham distress.'°7 We have 
no record of the time of Byron’s first meeting with this parliamentary 
leader of the Reform Whigs, whom he was to know well on the Drury 
Lane Theatre committee three years later,!* but from the way in which 
the question of the Nottingham “disturbances” was raised in Parliament 
we must conclude that by February 4 Byron was working in coéperation 
with Whitbread as well as Holland. Holland and Whitbread in their re- 
spective Houses interrogated ministers on February 4 and 6 in practically 
identical language, asking what the Government intended to do about 
the increasing “disturbances.’’!*® Byron, according to his letter of the 4th, 
was to follow the ministers’ expected evasion by moving for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the whole matter. When the Bill to make frame-breaking 
a capital offense was first introduced into the Lower House, February 
14, Whitbread’s friend, C.W.Wynn,"° apparently in reference to Byron’s 
intended motion, said, “Great advantages were likely to result from the 
inquiries of a committee up stairs.’ And the opposition speakers that 
followed—Sheridan, Henry Martin (Nottinghamshire magistrate and 
Reform Whig), Babington (non-party humanitarian, resident in the dis- 
trict), and Whitbread himself—were apparently agreed on the avoidance 

106 Byron’s speech. 

107 The government spy sent to penetrate the Luddite organization called himself Sam- 
uel Whitbread. Darvall, p. 287. In mid-February the leading hosiery workers of Notting- 
ham were to meet to prepare a report for Lord Holland, M. P.s for the town and county, 
and Mr. Whitbread. Nottingham Journal, February 15, 1812. Darvall, p. 85. 

108 His first references to Whitbread, in the fall of 1812, contin no suggestion of the de- 
gree of their acquaintance. 

109 Parl. Deb., xx1, 602-603, 671-672. In Lords, Liverpool replied that Government was 
taking steps to bring the matter before Parliament. 

110 Wynn was of the Grenville clan but frequently supported Whitbread; he was a steady 
voter for Reform in 1809-11. Michael Roberts, op. cit., pp. 234-235. 

ul Parl. Deb., xxt, 815. 
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of frontal attack and on pressing instead for an inquiry. W. Herbert, an- 
other Whitbreadite,! twice forced a roll-call vote on motion for a House 
committee; and on the next day of debate (February 17) Whitbread 
got through a resolution for the future that no bill extending capital 
punishment should be introduced without a previous committee of in- 
quiry. 

When, eventually, Byron presented his Maiden Speech, it contained, 
surprisingly, no mention of a motion for a committee; instead, it con- 
stituted that which the Whigs had avoided, a direct attack, stressing the 
drama of the workers’ misery, the law’s cruelty. 

Not only, then, did Byron take a line of argument more militant than 
that of the Whigs; he also abandoned what appears to have been Whit- 
bread’s or Holland’s advice on tactics. But he was venturing alone, for 
in the Lower House Burdett and others of the left (except Lord A. Ham- 
ilton, Lady Oxford’s lover) had merely voted in silence, and the Cam- 
bridge Whigs Althorp and Tavistock had not even attended, while in the 
Upper House only Moderate speakers came to his aid. Thus Byron found 
himself, even while taking a Radical approach (with Cartwright and 
Rogers somewhere behind scenes), embarked on an issue which had 
neither the vocal support of the Radicals nor a conspicuous attraction for 
his friends among the Reform Whigs.’ Holland and his Moderate Whig 
cohorts, on the other hand, although not hostile to the bill from any 
strong conviction, cordially rallied to the support of the young peer, 
graciously making a serious effort to induct him into their ranks. 

Lord Holland with a party leader’s eye had been watching Byron ever 
since his “hirelings’ ’”’ Review had apprised him of the existence of a lord 
whose title he had believed extinct."* In November," through Rogers, 
he had let Byron know he was unoffended by English Bards, and now 
“This accidental intercourse about his first speech led to our acquaint- 
ance and even friendly familiarity, which was never interrupted.” Evi- 
dence indicates that Holland and his supporters went out of their way to 
court young Byron, both by their support for the moment of a cause he 
had chosen to champion and by their flattery of his oratory. On Febru- 


112 Indicated by his vote on 12 out of 17 minorities with Whitbread in 1812,especially on 
the Walsh resolution, March 5. 

113 Lost by 11 to 49 and 15 to 40. On the second vote George Sinclair voted in favor of a 
committee, although he was not opposed to the Frame Bill itself. 

114 Except for the passing remark that “I think a little investigation, some previous in- 
quiry, would induce even them [Tories] to change their purpose.” 

5 Although Althorp spoke later (July 13, 1812) against the related Peace Preservation 
Bill. Parl. Deb., xxu1, 1024, and LeMarchant, p. 138.—‘‘Very few upper-class people,” says 
Darvall (p. 337), “agreed with Lord Byron....” 

16 Further Memoirs, p. 122. 17 See Corr., 1, 59. 
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ary 13, Byron’s and Holland’s attendance coincided for the first time, 
and subsequently, on the three times before his speech that Byron at- 
tended, Holland was also on hand."* On the last of these occasions they 
heard Lord Liverpool announce for “to-morrow” the second reading of 
the “Bill to prevent Frame breaking,’’"* which had been hurried through 
its first reading on a day (February 21) when only five peers, all Tories, 
were present. Now Holland, probably at Byron’s request, asked to have 
the reading postponed to “Thursday next,” the 27th. On this date there 
was an attendance of fifty-six, a sizable crowd for that year, to hear the 
debate. 

Privately Byron’s fellow aristocrats, both Whig and Tory, considered 
his speech, like those of Burdett, ‘‘a sarcastic discourse, adapted rather 
to the taste of a popular meeting than to the business of a legislative as- 
sembly” ;!2° yet the Whigs accorded him a grand welcome: Conservative 
leader Grenville and Moderate leader Holland both supported him 
against the bill and gave him public praise: his periods were like Burke’s, 
beamed Grenville; he would beat them all if he persevered, urged Hol- 
land. But in his Memoirs Holland recorded his private judgment: “His 
speech was full of fancy, wit, and invective, but not exempt from af- 
fectation nor well reasoned [n.b.], nor at all suited to our common notions 
of Parliamentary eloquence.” 

A business of minor curiosity in the Journal of the House of Lords sup- 
ports the impression that the Whigs went out of their way to encourage 
Byron by their support. After the debate on the day of his speech, the 
Lords Rosslyn and Lauderdale in the usual fashion entered a protest 
against the bill. On the next day, having thought better (or worse) of the 
matter, they desired that their protest, “together with the Signature of 


8 February 17, 20, 24. 

19 Cp. Lords Journal, February 24, 25, and the London Packet and Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
February 24. 

120 Twiss, Eldon, m1, 190. Cp. Thomas Grenville in May regarding ‘“‘the abominable and 
wicked speech of Sir Francis Burdett.” MSS of Fortesque, x, 242. 

121 Further Memoirs, p. 123.—Dr. E. Dudley H. Johnson, in an unpublished paper, 
“Lord Byron: Poet-Laureate of the Whigs,’’ points out that Byron, in blaming Tory foreign 
policy for the misery of the weavers, “oriented his address to this controlling purpose of his 
[the Whig] party.”’ He has traced with more clarity and force than Miss Raymond the 
coincidence of Byron’s early political interests and views with those of the Foxite Whigs, 
and he has correctly emphasized the fact that Byron’s political development cannot be 
properly understood without a consideration of how thoroughly his formative years were 
steeped in Whiggery. Dr. Johnson calls Byron’s voting with the Whigs very “significant” 
because “the debates involved issues of national importance which produced clean-cut 
differences of opinion between the two opposing parties.” As between Tory and Whig. it is 
clear Byron was on the Whig side. 
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their Lordships thereto, should be vacated.’ Other counsel again pre- 
vailed, however, and on the next day of debate on the measure (March 
2), Rosslyn and Lauderdale re-entered their protest, and “certain Lords 
who were down” too late that day to “sign the Protest” sought permis- 
sion to do so later in the week. This action may indicate a politic shift- 
ing with the rising wind of popular hostility to the bill—evidence enough 
of the Whigs’ lack of strong convictions—or it may signify that ‘certain 
Lords” were somewhat tardily whipped into a show of support for By- 
ron’s sake. 


The fact that, after persevering to the extent of attending the two days 
subsequent to his speech and perhaps contributing to the committee dis- 
cussion in which the terms of the bill were successfully modified,* Byron 
deserted the House for more than a fortnight does not necessarily indi- 
cate a loss of interest in his political career, although his neglect of the 
debate on the third reading and final passage of the bill” may reveal a 
developing impatience with “parliamentary mummeries.” As a blushing 
young Author he was naturally in demand elsewhere; Childe Harold was 
off the press soon after his speech, and Byron’s fame was reverberating 
by March 10. In view of the attendant distractions, it rather argues his 
determination that he went down on the 19th to vote for the Whigs’ cen- 
sure of the Prince Regent in their call for a new administration, and that 
in April he plunged into the seasonal bull-fight on the Catholic Question, 
attending three times, and on the 21st delivering his second speech, which, 
though lengthy and documented, was more fiery and Radical than the 
first. A few excerpts will establish the tone of this unduly neglected 
speech, prose base of parts of The Irish Avatar and The Vision of Judg- 
ment: 


It is indeed time that we should leave off these petty cavils on frivolous points, 
these Lilliputian sophistries. . . . 


12 Lords Journal, February 28. They had decided their action “was informal and irreg- 
ular.” 

123 Idem and March 4 and March 6. It is not recorded which lords did add their names. 

14 Byron attended this meeting, but the discussion is not recorded. On February 28 he 
voted in the minority for the revocation of Orders in Council. 

125 March 5 and 11. The Lords’ amendment to “fine ‘or’ imprisonment” was rejected in 
Commons, Ryder insisting that it was the “constant practice of the House [to reject] any 
amendment from the Lords which interfered with any branch of the public revenue.”’ Parl. 
Deb., xx1, 1216, March 9. 

16 He attended April 16, when Stanhope presented a bill “for the better protection of the 
Peasantry and Tenantry in Great Britain and Ireland,” and April 20, when a message from 
the Regent and some Catholic petitions were read. He spoke on the 21st and signed a pro- 
test with twenty-eight others, 
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I pity the Catholic peasantry for not having the good fortune to be born 
black. ... 

Who made them beggars? Who are enriched with the spoils of their ancestors? 
And cannot you relieve the beggar when your fathers have made him such? If you 
are disposed to relieve him at all, cannot you do it without flinging your farthings 
in his face? . . . at this moment . . . the starving people are rising in the fierceness 
of despair. ... 

[As to] that Union so called . . . if it must be called an Union, it is the union of 
the shark with his prey; the spoiler swallows up his victim, and thus they become 
one and indivisible. Thus has great Britain swallowed up the parliament, the 
constitution, the independence of Ireland... . 


A growing feeling of insecurity, an increasing awareness of his position 
as a conscious outsider desperately preaching to and indicting “‘you, my 
Lords,” characterizes these passages; finally Byron turns directly to “his 
Majesty’s ministers’’ and accuses them of a nefarious “popularity” 
among “‘the people’’: 

... to what part of the kingdom . . . can they [the ministers] flee to avoid the 
triumph which pursues them? If they plunge into the midland counties [Notting- 
ham, etc.], there will they be greated by the manufacturers [workers], with 
spurned petitions in their hands,’ and those halters round their necks recently 
voted in their behalf [the Frame Bill]. . . . If they journey on to Scotland, from 
Glasgow to John o’Groat’s, every where will they receive similar marks of ap- 
probation. If they take a trip from Port-patrick to Donaghadee, there will they 
rush at once into the embraces of four Catholic millions, to whom their vote of 
this night is about to endear them for ever. When they return to the metropolis 
... they cannot escape the acclamations of the livery [Radical town body of 
London] and the more tremulous, but not less sincere, applause, the blessings, 
‘not loud, but deep,’ of bankrupt merchants and doubting stock-holders . . . [and 
they will see, ascended from the army], a ‘cloud of witnesses’ . . . 


As rebelliously as in his correspondence with Hobhouse in the fall, 
Byron, still on the verge of bankruptcy, and inhibited by contemporary 
ethics from accepting monies from the sale of Childe Harold,* was speak- 
ing as one of the angry “‘people’”’—dodging between “‘the files of ruined 
nobles and broken shopkeepers.”” With an aroused dramatic sense he 
shared the “fierceness of despair” of the starving peasantry and cried 
bitterly against governmental oppression and interference with trade— 
the essence of the Radical position, which was assumed more realistically 


127 In March, Lords Gower and Milton had protested in Commons that they were denied 
admittance to the Regent to present petitions signed by thousands of workers “complaining 
of deep distress and praying for relief.” Parl. Deb., xx1, 1162 ff. 

128 “Far from being peculiar on the point of dignity, Byron was not more certain than 
the ignoble journalists of his acquaintance that, as a peer, he could not honourably take to 
his own use the pecuniary fruits of his literary toil.’”’ Jeaffreson, 1, 222. 
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by speculators like Cochrane Johnstone and members of banking families 
like Burdett and Douglas Kinnaird. In his impatience, his scorn of the 
“Lilliputian sophistries” of the noble legislators, we see already forming 
Byron’s “indifference” of the following year to futile parliamentary 
schemes and his anarchistic opinion that “only a good civil buffeting” 
could surmount the stupidities of the existing “system.’”’”® 

No matter how Radical in tendency his speeches appeared, however, 
Byron was never one to continue a lone fight without obvious results or 
copious applause. Failing to overwhelm the Tories by his first or second 
attack, he did not play the tiger and go sulking back to his jungle (as he 
might dream in heroic mood), but rather, London offering him applause 
in the more respectable réle of Lion, he soon found a pedestal in the very 
center of Whig Society.*° 

Launched upon his parliamentary career without benefit of a congenial 
Radical coterie, Byron had encouraged (though tardily, almost three 
months after first learning of them, and then with a show of diffidence) 
the overtures of Lord Holland; underneath his ostentatious pride—allow- 
ing the genial Whig leader to come to his apartments for their first meet- 
ing—he had been in truth almost abjectly eager to oblige."** Learning 
that his political sentiments did not exactly “coincide” with those of 
Whigdom, he had been ready to make concessions. Although on the sly 
he was sending to the Morning Chronicle a vitriolic Ode threatening 
broken frames to the “Framers of the Frame Bill’”’ who “when asked fora 
remedy, sent down a rope,” and was circulating a private printing of his 
Curse of Tory policy fit for Cobbett’s Political Register, at the same time 
with ingratiating humility he was sending Lord Holland an advance copy 
of Childe Harold, from which he had expunged passages that reflected 
unfavorably on the Whig leader. At this time too he abandoned an in- 
tended new edition of English Bards in “immediate’’ acquiescence to 
Rogers’ suggestion that Lord and Lady Holland would “not be sorry” to 
see it suppressed; he kept anonymous his authorship (although this would 
not have displeased the Whigs) of ‘Weep, daughter of a Royal line,” 
printed in the Morning Chronicle March 7, the avowal of which two years 
later brought torrents of abuse on his head; and he refrained from pub- 
lishing The Curse of Minerva, upon receiving “a friendly remonstrance 


129 See Corr., 1, 122, 161. 

180 “Lord Byron is still [May 10] upon a pedestal, and Caroline William [Lamb] doing 
homage.” Letters of Harriet Countess Granville (London, 1894), 1, 34. 

11 Early in November Byron had received through Rogers “‘a kind of pacific overture 
from Lord Holland.” Corr., 1, 59. “The introduction took place at Lord Byron’s lodgings.” 
Holland, loc. cit., Dallas, 11, 13. 

12 Published March 2, second day of debate on the Frame Bill. See L & J, 1, 97n. 
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from Lord Elgin, or some of his connexions.’* Soon Holland House be- 
came “one of his most flattering resorts . . . ’”"™ 

Indeed the Whig Aristocracy, the one group which had come forward 
to applaud and encourage the young rebel lord, gave its approval and 
support only with the polite but firm discouragement of the generating 
force of his oratory, its rebellious ‘‘sentiments.’”’ It was the philosophy of 
Holland House that most young “Jacobins” could be “cured of their 
democracy” by a little practical experience, and so it had often proved, 
as in the case of Sir James Mackintosh, who had once been considered ‘“‘a 
furious Jacobin.” Lady Holland had at first refused him entrance 


on account of his principles, as I have always dreaded this house becoming a 
foyer of Jacobinism, and have invariably set my face against receiving all who are 
suspected of being revolutionists, etc. etc. However, since M[ackintosh] has 
regained his character, and is become a friend of Canning’s [a young Tory] etc., 
Iadmit him...™ 


Moore has remarked the “‘docility” with which Byron “from his strong 
wish to oblige Lord Holland” yielded “‘to friendly suggestions and criti- 
cisms ” in polishing the Drury Lane Address. Lord Holland had already 
found him “courteous, I might say almost grateful’”’ for his “trifling serv- 
ices” —though also “‘of an extreme susceptibility to slight, even imagi- 
nary, injuries.’"*” But behind the congratulations and “services” he re- 
ceived from the party leaders, Byron must have perceived a shade of dis- 
approval and sensed that Holland, for instance, was encouraging him to 
“persevere” and become a good Whig in spite of his faulty “reasoning.” 
Our inquiry returns to the question of the reception of Byron’s second 
speech. Was it an impression that he was amusing, not moving, the at- 
tentive Peers that convinced Byron of his oratorical failure? Was he 
politely but painfully given to understand, by Lord Holland and possibly 
by Sidmouth, that he belonged in the Lower House, which is to say with 
Burdett & Co.? Did Whig disapproval combine with his philosophical 
inclination and Lady Oxford’s “uncommon civility” in leading Byron to 
join the Reformers formally in June? 

All Byron’s subsequent references to his speaking seem calculated to 
camouflage his mortification at the verdict of his peers. Returning in 
“‘a state of most humorous exaltation” from the battle occasioned by 
his speech in June, 1813, in defense of Reformer Cartwright's petition, 
Byron endeavored by mock-heroic flippancy to conceal from his sophis- 


3 [ & J, 11, 227; Moore, p. 121. 

14 Dallas, u1, 36. —Cp. Lady Alvanley to Scott, April 25: ‘Politics have lately brought 
[Byron] and Lord Holland to become very intimate...” The Private Letter-Books of Sir 
Walter Scott (New York, 1930), p. 184. 18% Journal of Lady Holland, 1, 251; 1, 10-11. 

1% Moore, p. 125. 137 Loc. cit. 
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ticated friend Moore—and perhaps also from himself—the extent of his 
departure from true Whig propriety and the sting of reprimands re- 
ceived from both parties.* Under his apparent “‘docility”’ there lurked 
always an intransigent perversity. Ashamed he might appear to be, of 
the “theatrical’’ language of his speeches defending weavers and peas- 
ants, but he retained more Jacobin sympathies than would have pleased 
Lord or Lady Holland, and it seems evident that his sense of political 
failure in 1812 grew from the necessity of submerging his ebullient radi- 
calism beneath the kindly but firm restrictions established by Holland 
House. Hobhouse records, perhaps of an earlier period, that Byron had 
“the most sovereign contempt” for “Holland House sycophants’— 
whom Hobhouse “tried to induce him to tolerate.’’** 

If, following his first speech and the appearance of Childe Harold, By- 
ron’s political career had prospered rapidly and in harmony with his so- 
cial career, then Poetic Fame and Romance, achieved as additional glo- 
ries, might well have contributed to a fully gratifying success. But coming 
as substitutes, as a kind of solace for discouraged political ambitions, 
fame and romance could never be accepted except as symbols of failure. 

The spirit of defeatism which descended upon the Whigs by summer 
further contributed to Byron’s disillusionment. Suppressing his satirical 
and Jacobinical tendencies in conformity with their standards he inter- 
ested himself for a time in party Whiggery. After his April speech he 
had stopped attending Parliament, but on June 19 he went down again to 
see how the Whigs fared in their post mortem discussion of the failure of 
negotiations to form a coalition ministry.“° The nadir of Whig hopes had 
been reached, and there was a “Lilliputian’’ squabble over the question of 
responsibility. Byron, sitting “immediately behind Lord Moira,” the ne- 
gotiator who had played the Regent’s game against the Whigs, “‘did not 
know very well” what to make of the dispute, the complexities of which 
have not to this day been completely untangled.™! A fortnight before this 

188 Moore’s account (p. 138) has been traditionally misinterpreted. For its most flagrant 
perversion see Quennell, Byron, pp. 149-150. When Byron, interrupted in his “mock- 
heroic” take-off of his recent speech by a matter-of-fact question from Moore, shouted 
back through the chamber wall, “The grievance?” —then, pausing “‘as if” to consider-—“‘Oh 
that I forget,’’ the point was not at all that Byron didn’t know the subject of his speech (see 
Raymond, p. 68, on that matter) ; the point was the “fun and oddity” of the remark. Moore 
is trying ‘‘to convey an idea of the dramatic humour with which he gave effect to these 
words,”’ to describe the “irresistable” comedy of Byronic make-believe. 

wT & J, tv, 500. 

4 A failure which marked the end of what may or may not have been a genuine chance 
for the Whigs—who were not eager, in any event, to risk the adventure of office. Canning’s 
young Tories were also out: ‘Canning has disbanded his party by a speech from his . . . — 
the true throne of a Tory.” Byron to Murray, July 22, 1813. 

ual J & J, v, 431.—Michael Roberts, pp. 382-405, elucidates the probabilities. 
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debate Byron had attended an Opposition meeting on the matter at Lord 
Grenville’s,* which he found to be characterized by dreary resignation. 
Still thinking politics meant action, he had asked, ‘“‘What is to be done 
next?” But there was nothing left to be done, he was told, except to 
“wake the Duke of Norfolk.’”’ That worthy, once a fiery Jacobin dis- 
missed from his military command for toasting ‘The Majesty of the 
People,” was now placidly snoring. It was at this time, between the Whig 
meeting and the discussion in parliament, that Byron went over to the 
Reformers in the Hampden Club. 

In July he attended Lords six times. But, if he were to confine himself 
to the standards of Whigdom, it was apparent that its Balls offered more 
attraction than its Bills. On July 1, a motion for a committee on the 
Catholic Claims, which had swept through the Commons, was de- 
feated in the Lords by one vote—even though Byron “had been sent for 
in great haste to a Ball, which [he] quitted . . . somewhat reluctantly, to 
emancipate five Millions of people.’ A week later he voted with the 
minority against the Leather Tax Bill and for the Church of England 
Disabilities Bill, but he did not bother to sign the Whig protest when the 
latter was defeated. 

Meanwhile, even as Rinaldo’s political prospects were dimming, a blight 
was descending upon his Romance with the Whig Ariel, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, a romance which, if it had not proved to be a complement to 
Oratorical fame, might at least have provided compensatory pleasure. 
Not only, he discovered, must any lover of Lady Caroline “‘sacrifice his 
senatorial duties’’’ to attend to the “perplexities” she stirred up, but 
such perplexities rapidly outweighed any comfort the sacrifice might 
have brought. During the first fortnight of July, Byron had divided his 
time between Parliament, where nothing happened, and Melbourne 
House, where a crisis in the Caro affair was brewing. In August the crisis 
erupted with Caroline’s scandalous runaway escapade. By September 
she had been shipped off to Ireland; Parliament had been dissolved; and 
Byron thankfully retreated, with a “very pleasant set” of Whig fami- 
lies,48 to the Cheltenham spa, accepting the hospitality of the Hollands’ 
house there,"* and staying on, when the others departed, content for a 


12 [ & J, v, 430.—This was undoubtedly the meeting of June 3 described by Creevey. 
The Creevey Papers (New York, 1904), 1, 164. 

143 The Duke of Norfolk also joined the Hampden Club, but not at the same time as By- 
ron; he was not a charter member. 

144 Even on this their favorite question the Whigs had lost the initiative to the young 
Tories, Canning in Commons and Wellesley in Lords. M5 T & J, v, 431. Byron voted. 

46 July 7, 10. MT Corr., 1, 102. 

48 “The Jerseys, Melbournes, Cowpers, and Hollands.” ZL & J, 11, 163-164. 

49 Byron first stayed at a “sordid inn” but was soon ensconced in the Hollands’ house. 
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while to be “quiet and alone without any wish to add to my acquaint- 
ances.” 


Thus ended the first canto of Childe Byron’s siege of London. Strait- 
ened circumstances and the youthful sympathies nourished at Harrow 
and Cambridge in the aftermath of the French Revolution had combined 
to develop his rebellious inclinations; yet, arriving in London eager to 
crown his aristocratic ambition with a rapid oratorical success, he had 
willingly adapted himself to the discipline of party leaders, attending 
every major debate in Lords and probably in Commons, meeting duti- 
fully with the Whig caucus. And, in his own eyes at least, he had failed. 
He had obligingly choked in the printer’s shop the impertinent satires in- 
tended for publication, but he had been unable to refrain from speaking 
out with an earnest Radical impudence. Unsupported in his impatience 
(having ripened too soon for his slower Cambridge friends, Radicals of 
the future) and in his political defiance, unattracted by the “petty in- 
trigues of cabinets, or the pettier factions and contests for power among 
parliamentary men’’®° which preoccupied the Whigs—“‘What should I 
have known or written,” he exclaimed eight years later, “chad I been a 
quiet, mercantile politican, or a lord in waiting?”’—he had made the most 
of the sudden flattery of Society, only to encounter, on embracing its 
most exotic rose, the sharp thorns of madness scandal, torment. He had 
enlisted with the “respectable” wing of the Reformers, only to find their 
fire gone out—for the season, at least. Resting in Cheltenham, he resorted 
again to satire—not now with the voice of Minerva cursing the deeds of 
empire, nor as a son of Lud lambasting the framers of death bills, but as 
“a country Gentleman of a midland county,” one Horace Hornem, who 
“might have been a Parliament-man,’”’ who was diverted by London 
Society, and who now thanked its goddess, “Seductive Waltz,” for hav- 
ing ruined his hopes of ‘‘domestic happiness.” 

The author of The Waltz (“Horace Hornem’’) touches with withering 
lightness upon the mummeries of the recent parliamentary session—new 
laws (the Frame Bill), new coins, new wars (with the United States), new 
mistresses, Moira’s negotiations—yet the butt of his attack is the 
Voluptuous Goddess, symbol of the social “‘dissipations” that had both 
seduced him and, in the person of Caroline, made a fool of him. 

In this humor he ingenuously returned to the simple opportunism of 
the previous autumn. He now possessed the necessary connections he had 
lacked a year ago to promote a substantial marriage; he asked Lady Mel- 





Lady Holland had left and Byron’s acceptance of Lord Hollands’ commission to do the 
Drury Lane address, which busied him for the next month, was a sort of return for obliga- 
tions. See Corr., 1, 71-72. 16° Medwin, p. 228. 
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bourne to open negotiations with her virtuous and well-dowered niece; 
moreover, having found a purchaser for Newstead and hence not being 
in immediate need, Byron was in a favorable bargaining position: 


I do not care at all [he could say] about sir R’s [his prospective father-in-law’s] 
involvements, for I think that with the command of floating capital which my 
late N[ewstead] business has put in my power, some arrangement might be made 
with him that might be advantageous to both, supposing this marriage could be 
effected. 


His alternative plan, if the “marketable” girl were “disposed of to a 
better bidder,” was to invest his floating capital in the purchase of “the 
great tithes of 12,000 acres of waste” in Rochdale; or perhaps he might 
find some other marriageable female—“the very first woman who does 
not look as if she would spit in my face...” 

Miss Milbanke’s refusal, galling though it was, came as something of 
a relief. Rather than the desperate last resort of marriage, a sordid busi- 
ness affair at best, he secretly desired a genuine romance, such as had 
eluded him in Caroline’s histrionics; his fancy now played among the 
various females of his immediate acquaintance with whom he was “‘fall- 
ing in love as much as I can”: ‘“‘a new Juliet” soon to appear at Covent 
Garden; “an Italian songstress”; ‘‘a Welsh seamstress”; “my agent’s 
wife and daughter’’; and “a picture of Buonaparte’s Empress, who looks 
as fair and foolish as she is dark and diabolical.’”’ What he wanted, in 
short, was an Armida in the flesh, an enchantress who could really lure 
him into pleasant bowers far from the disappointing world of auctions 
and negotiations and routs. 

Quite possibly, under cover of this promiscuous chatter of his letters to 
Lady Melbourne, adulterous negotiations were already proceeding be- 
tween the weary Childe and the radiant sorceress of two score, Jane 
Elizabeth, Lady Oxford, who had been at Cheltenham all month with 
her miscellany and her obligingly retiring Earl. At any rate, by the end 
of the next month, October, Byron had gone off to their country home in 
Herefordshire with Lady Jane and her Potiphar, and he soon believed 
himself to be well secluded “in the ‘bowers of Armida’ ” and “certainly 
. .. very much enchanted.” Not only had he “completely rendered a re- 
newal with C[aroline] next to impossible,” but life with Armida was “‘in- 
finitely more to [his] taste” than the scheme of marrying Annabella. 

It is at this point that Byron’s biographers, thinking of Lady Oxford as 
simply a kind and seductive autumnal beauty grateful for one last con- 
quest which Byron was flattered to believe had been reserved for himself, 
have failed to detect the true irony of Byron’s progress. Failing sufficient 


81 See Preface to The Waltz, 88 Corr., 1, 82-88. 
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encouragement in his oratorical ambition, Byron had accepted poetic 
fame and the flattering but soon, thanks to Caroline, exasperating atten- 
tions of Whig society; at length hoping to escape further through precipi- 
tate flight into the sweet oblivion of Circean swinehood, he had run 
straight into the arms of a political conscience-keeper, a woman who 
“amid all her fascination” endeavored persistently to renew his senatorial 
ambition. But, he must have protested, they had told him he was no 
Orator. No matter, she insisted; as a member of Parliament and a be- 
liever in justice he had duties. Failing “glory” he could at least achieve 
‘“usefulness’’; if not an orator, she would make him an advocate.’ Al- 
though she was sincere in love, she was equally sincere in politics. They 
had not been a month at Eywood before she was sending him back into 
the world of duty—for she, surely, was responsible for his dashing off to 
the gathering of the clan at Lady Jersey’s and thence to London for the 
opening week of the new Parliament, which he attended on the third and 
seventh of December. 

It was precisely the realization that Jane was not willing to play the 
part of Armida that forced “doubly bitter” tears and a lugubrious lyric 
from this Rinaldo. She had “fondly sought” him, and he had been 
warmed by “truest, tenderest passion.’”’ But now she was changed, 


she who not a thought disguises, 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet ,— 


she was not false, but alas she was “‘fickle.’’ 

Actually Jane was only in her own way stirring him to duty, and when 
he returned shortly to report that nothing was buzzing yet in Parliament, 
she renewed her generous passion. It is true that she did much to lend 
credence to the Armida myth. It was she who remarked that they lived 
like the gods of Lucretius, she who had placed the painting of Armida and 
Rinaldo in Byron’s bedroom. There was easeful, lulling magic in the com- 
bination of passion and domesticity provided at Eywood. But Jane had 
a weather eye on the political world, hoping to make Byron a party to the 
Radical cause. It was Byron and not she who argued in defeatist spirit 
that parliamentary battles were futile; it was he, disillusioned from the 
apparent ineffectiveness of his bold speeches among the “Lilliputian 
sophistries” of Whigs and Tories, who in anarchistic vein insisted that a 
civil war was necessary, though he saw no immediate prospect of one. 
Jane and her Radical conversation did much, we may be sure, to 


153 “There isa woman, who . . . always urged a man to usefulness or glory. . . . [She] would 
have made me an advocate, if not an orator.” L & J, 11, 359. 

154 “Thou art not false, but thou art fickle,”” November, 1812, is generally recognized as 
written to Lady Oxford, but the context has never been studied. 
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strengthen his political courage, although he had repaired to her bower 
with so much more faith in escape than in oratory that, after his partial 
efforts in 1813 under her direct tutelage, he abandoned active political 
life. Only years later, in circumstances which called for physical action 
promising tangible results, was he to undertake again an active political 
réle—in Italy and Greece. 

The probable nature of Byron’s relationship with Jane is revealed in 
the drama he wrote in 1821 of Sardanapalus, Hedonist monarch indolent 
in affairs of state, and his concubine Myrrha, beautiful but persuasive to 
duty. He stubbornly prefers “the anarchy of sloth”; she exhorts him to 
reéstablish himself in “civic popular-love”’ and “glory’’;' he makes des- 
perate trial—and fails, gloriously. Both Sardanapalus and Byron were se- 
cretly immensely flattered to have mistresses who, beneath their charm- 
ing exteriors, maintained earnest political ideals. While Byron sought 
bowers of enchantment, his desire for senatorial glory still smouldered. 
He must have known before he went to Eywood—and even before 
Cheltenham—the irony of the situation: he must have recognized that 
in turning to Lady Oxford he was going to the inspirational center of 
“the democratical party” even while for his heart’s balm he was fancy- 
ing her in the réle of Armida! In December upon hearing that Lady Hol- 
land was “not pleased with my present abode,” he exclaimed: ‘“‘no bad 
reason for liking it better myself.” 


How soon had the affair begun? Is the conjecture of E. Barrington cor- 
rect that before Cheltenham, and even earlier than July, Byron was 
playing Lady Oxford against Lady Caroline? Apparently not. For had 
Caroline detected any grounds for jealousy before she was spirited off to 
Ireland in September, she would certainly have made something of them 
in her roman 4 clef, Glenarvon; whereas in the novel, Lady Mandeville 
[Oxford] is ‘‘all kindness” to Carantha [Caroline] at the time,’ and only 
at Mortanville Priory [Cheltenham or Eywood] does Glenarvon’s [By- 


185 Cf. Sardanapalus, 1.iii. 

18 In E. Barrington’s Glorious A ppollo (New York, 1929), pp. 77, 91-92, a novelized life 
of Byron, Sam Rogers is made to account for Caroline’s hysterical behavior of July, 1812, 
by the gossip that Byron was spending ‘“‘many days and hours” in the company of Lady 
Oxford and taking her to parties and routs. We know that Byron enraged Caroline by going 
to parties that month without her, but there is no evidence that he went with Lady Oxford. 
Sam Rogers’ actual account mentions no names, does not even suggest there was any ques- 
tion of another woman. Moreover Rogers described the Byron-Lady Oxford affair as news 
in the following February. See Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Charles Murray, a Memoir (Edin- 
burgh, 1898), p. 21. 

187 Tt is Glenarvon [Byron] who first breaks off, from imagined jealousy, and Lady Man- 
deville [Oxford] who comforts Carantha [Caroline]. Glenarvon, 11, 212. 
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ron’s] new affair begin in earnest.* To Lady Melbourne in September 
Byron insisted that “It is not that I love another, but [that] I am tired of 
being a fool.’’5® 

On the other hand, Glenarvon indicates that the peculiar, somewhat 
scandalizing friendship which had existed between Jane and Caroline as 
early as 1810°° was flourishing in 1812; that Jane was of the party in 
March when Caroline and the others first saw and lionized Byron; and 
that when Caroline was in the throes of her affair with Byron, defying her 
own and her husband’s anxious families, it was Jane who 


generously came forward to sooth and to assist her. She appeared really attached 
to her; and at this time more even than at any former period, shewed her sincere 
and disinterested friendship; and yet she was the person Mrs. Seymour [Lady 
Bessborough] distrusted; and even Glenarvon [Byron] spoke of her with asperity 
and disdain.’ 


Writing after the event, of course, Caroline is emphasizing the perfidy of 
her “disinterested” friend; yet it appears that at this point there was 
nothing tangible to suspect—‘‘Mrs. Seymour’”’ simply distrusting Jane on 
general grounds as a bad woman.’ At the same time it is clear that cir- 
cumstances were forcing Byron upon Lady Oxford’s attention, and it 
may be supposed that as Byron broke away from the furious Caroline, he 
turned in a natural way to her understanding companion, although not 
thinking of her (sixteen years his senior) in an amatory way until some 
time later. 

Plainly Byron had ample occasion to discover the reputation and the 
“philosophy”’ of this woman before choosing her as his Circe. He had fol- 
lowed the career of Burdett since 1809, and he knew undoubtedly of 
Jane’s old liaison and continued friendship with Sir Francis, an affair re- 
vived in the stream of common gossip by the blackmail suit of the previ- 
ous autumn.'* He may at first have echoed the Holland House “asperity 
and disdain” concerning her, but we know that by June he had gravi- 
tated into the Burdett-Oxford political orbit, and circumstantial evi- 


158 See 111, 49, 82, 94. Events of Cheltenham and Eywood are telescoped in the novel. 
Mortanville Priory represents at one point Cheltenham, at another, Eywood. 

169 Corr., 1, 72. 160 See Letters of Harriet Countess Granville, 1, 4. 

161 Glenarvon, 1, 31, 46, 117-118.—She seems to be always with Caroline’s entourage, but 
seldom in the foreground. See 11, 46, 138, 167-168. 182 yy, 198. 

163 Tf Caroline had known of any goings-on before she left England, Byron’s caution to 
Lady Melbourne in late October would have been pointless. Lady Oxford had asked him 
“not to mention that we have met, to C[aroline],” and he warned Lady Melbourne, “You 
may say that we met at C[heltenham] or elsewhere,—anything but that we are now to- 
gether.” Corr., 1, 95-96, October 20, 24, 1812. 

164 See M. W. Patterson, Sir Francis Burdett and His Times 1770-1844 (London, 1931), 
I, 295-311, and Byron’s reference to the affair, Corr., 1, 171. 
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dence of the highest kind suggests that it was none other than Lady Jane 
herself who invited him in, recruiting him to the Hampden Club, June 8. 
It might possibly have been the obscure Hon. George O’Callaghan, the 
one Cambridge Whig Club member who is on the Hampden list—but 
O’Callaghan is never mentioned in Byron’s correspondence or reminis- 
cences; he has no recorded public career. It was not Burdett, although 
his name as president may have attracted Byron to the organization (and 
there is evidence Byron and Moore may have dined with him in March)'® 
for he could hardly have invited him without planning to attend himself. 
Lady Jane, however, could well have sent him along with her husband, 
a charter member. That it was she who moved him is indicated by By- 
ron’s reminiscence that she was the political promptress who always 
“made him” do his duty, and by the fact that it was she, a few weeks 
later, who “made a push” to get Byron’s crony, Hobhouse, to join. 

Hobhouse’s diary for this period must be quoted extensively for the 
light it sheds on the question of Byron’s probable contacts with the 
Radicals. After noting, “May 27.— . . . Whigs coming in at last. June 2. 
—Whigs not coming in,’”’ Hobhouse was allowing the Radicals to woo 
him, even while he remained essentially unsympathetic. Although he 
frequently met Sir Francis and the Oxfords, who were laying seige to the 
younger Opposition men with a number of dinners and balls, Hobhouse 
in 1812 was vastly unenthusiastic about any of them except the Oxford 
females :1 

June 22.—Dine at Reilly’s. At night went to Lady Oxford’s ball—pleasant 
night. [Byron was in town and may well have gone.]'*” 

June 24.—Dined at Lord Oxford’s, met [not for the first time] Sir. F. Burdett, 
Rogers,!** Monk Lewis, etc. Lady Jane Harley a delightful creature, but um peu 
libre. . . . Lady Oxford most uncommon in her talk, and licentious—uncommonly 
civil; made a push to get me into the Hampden Club. For the first time in my life 
knew how to put off a question and civilly say, No. [Perhaps just such an occasion 
led to Byron’s joining; no great intimacy is implied.] 

June 27.— .. . I should certainly be in love with one of the miscellany [Lady 
Oxford’s daughters] if I had £5,000 a year. .. . 


165 Moore, p. 122.—Byron to Moore, Friday [March 28?]: “I must consult with you about 
the day we dine with Sir Francis.” Sir Francis D’Ivernois, of the Alfred Club, might be the 
man, or Sir Philip Francis—although Sir Francis Burdett is most likely. 

1 Although Byron had joined the Hampden Club, Hobhouse would not, and not till 
seven years later did he and Kinnaird help Burdett form the similar Radical Rota Club, 
which Byron joined in absentia. Hobhouse, Recollections, 1, 113. 

187 Byron was so frequently with Hobhouse in his daily adventures that the latter may 
sometimes have neglected to name him in his meager entries. 

168 Was it perhaps on this or a similar occasion that Samuel Rogers received “‘a note from 
Lady —— requesting the pleasure of my company on a particular evening, with a post- 
script, ‘Pray, could you not contrive to bring Byron with you’?” Table Talk, p. 230. 
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Dined with Sir Francis Burdett, a very large, and not at all a pleasant party. 
[Was Byron present? Was Byron thinking of this and other Reform dinners of 
1812-13 when he said, “‘I saw enough of them (Reformers) at the Hampden Club; 
Burdett is the only one of them in whose company a gentleman would be seen, 
unless at a public meeting, or in a public-house”’?] . . . 

June 30.—Heard bad news from Byron this day relative to his affair [with 
Caroline Lamb]... . 

July 8.—I called on Hanson, and had a full account of Lord Byron’s affairs. 
Poor Newstead! Things are bad enough in that quarter. . . . Byron went with me 
to my father’s to-day at Whitton... . 

July 19.—Dined with Lord Byron and [George] Sinclair. . . . 

July 23.—Dined at Lord Oxford’s. [Was Byron along?] Met Burdett, Ward 
(called “‘Conversation”), Lady Cork... Thornton, Bank director... Lord 
Arch. Hamilton [Lady Oxford’s lover, possibly not yet deposed].!** A very dull 
party. ... Lady J. Harley told me she could say all Shakespeare by heart—she 
is a most surprising girl . . . !7° 


Of possible significance during this same period is Lord Oxford’s fre- 
quent attendance in Parliament, uncommon for him, in coincidence with 
that of Lord Byron; the record for June and July follows: 


June 19 Byron July 6 Byron & Oxford 

29 Oxford 7 Byron & Oxford 

30 Oxford 10 Byron & Oxford 

July 1 Byron & Oxford 14 Byron & Oxford 
3 Byron & Oxford 17 Oxford!” 


General attendance, it is true, was high on most of these days; so that 
this may be only an accidental coincidence; yet it may be safely conjec- 
tured that Byron’s renewed attendance in Parliament was stimulated in 
part by his new affiliation with a purposeful, if for the time quiet, mi- 
nority. 

Newspaper files disclose a further possible link between Byron and the 
Oxfords. On July 16 the Earl and Countess of Oxford were among the 
first dozen aristocrats to subscribe to the National Benevolent Institu- 
tion, a scheme of private charity pensions for persons in “‘a state of ab- 
ject though virtuous poverty.” And on the following week Lord Byron’s 
name was added to the list of subscribers. That the Oxfords’ interest was 


169 “T was flattered,” Byron told Medwin (pp. 67-68), “‘at a preference that had led her to 
discard another, who in personal attractions and fashion was far my superior.”” Hamilton 
was handsome, but deaf. 

170 Recollections, 1, 40-45.—The next entry touching Lady Oxford is: “January 12 [1813]. 
—“Got a picture of Lady Oxford from Mrs. Mee. Lord B’s money for it.” Ibid., 1, 47. 

1 Lords Journal. In 1812 Lord Oxford was also present January 31, February 28, April 
21 (Byron’s speech), and May 1, 5, and 12. In 1813: February 22, March 2, 4, 12, and 23. 
Byron was also present March 4 and 12, 1813. 
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not superficial is indicated by Lord Oxford’s nomination to the small 
permanent committee of the Institution in September.!” 

More formidable evidence of Lady Oxford’s rapprochement with Byron 
in the summer of 1812 is Dallas’s conjecture that it was the “influence” 
of a “‘newly-made friend” (apparently female) that discouraged Byron 
from appearing in Court, after he had been temporarily impressed by the 
Prince Regent’s compliments. Byron had met the Regent at Miss John- 
son’s ball on the 23d or 24th of June, and Dallas found him “‘in a full-dress 
court suit” ready to go to the levee at Carleton-house on July 7 (for that is 
the date of the only postponed levee of the summer) and only prevented 
by news of its postponement. Before the next levee (July 17) Byron’s 
new love, according to Dallas, had diverted him from susceptibility to 
“royal praise.” Of course any of his old or new friends representing the 
general drift of sympathy away from the Regent may have influenced 
him. Douglas Kinnaird, for instance, among Byron’s closest friends, by 
June had shifted his sympathies from Regent to Princess of Wales.'” 
Yet Dallas, writing of course after the event, distinctly had the impres- 
sion that an unnameable “friend” mew that summer (i.e. between his 
meeting the Prince and the next levee held) had exercised “flattery of a 
more congenial kind” to encourage Byron’s “assumed philosophical [i.e. 
Radical]! contempt of royalty.”’!" 


1% Examiner, v (1812), 463-464, 478, 495, 606. 178 Letters to “Ivy,” p. 164. 

1% Cp. L & J, vt, 101, Byron: “ .. . it is necessary in the present clash of philosophy 
and tyranny, to throw away the scabbard.” 

175 Dallas, m1, 29-30; L & J, 11, 125, 135.—We know the ball occurred during the week 
ending June 27. Samuel Smiles, Memoir of John Murray (London, 1891), 1, 213. Byron on 
June 25 writes of it as “the other night.” And it was apparently later than the June 23 
levee, since that levee, like the only other June levees announced (12th and 19th), took 
place as announced. Cp. London Gazette and London Packet for the season. The next levee, 
announced in the Gazette of June 29, was to be held July 7, but on that day the King’s ill- 
ness was acute and the Prince visited him instead, apparently, of holding the levee. The 
next and last levee of the season was held July 17. 

Under date of July 6, Byron wrote to Scott reporting the Prince’s compliments &t the ball 
and adding, in his last paragraph, “I never went to the levee.” Did Byron proceed the fol- 
lowing day to dress for the levee? We must conclude either that he mistook the date on 
which a levee was to be held and dressed for one some day between June 23 and July 7— 
perhaps on Friday (June 26 or July 3), the day levees had been held fairly regularly—or 
that he misdated the letter to Scott. 

Some Biographers, such as Miss Raymond (p. 63), interpret Dallas as referring to “a new 
love who deterred [Byron] and instilled her own aversion to the Regent.’ Others, such as 
Prothero, supply the name of Thomas Moore. But Dallas’s account is confused. On the one 
hand he clearly refers to a “newly made friend” and indicates that this influence was not 
operative until after a posponed levee following the meeting at the ball, that is some time in 
late June or July. On the other hand he mixes in a reference to Byron’s “harsh verses” 
(apparently the “Tear” lines against the Regent done in March but not publicly ac- 
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Related to the question of Byron’s Radical associations in 1812, there 
exists also a probability that he had begun to enjoy the hospitality of 
that Oppositionist among the royalty, Lady Oxford’s “democratic” 
friend, the Princess of Wales, who wrote apparently in late May or June 
to her Lady-in- Waiting Charlotte Campbell :!”* 


Lord Byron did inquire for you also, I must not forget to mention. He was all 
couleur de rose last evening, and very pleasant; he sat beside me at supper, and 
we were very merry; he is quite anoder man when he is wid people he like, and 
who like him, than he is when he is wid oders who do not please him so well [e.g. 
Caroline Lamb?]. I always tell him there are two Lord Byrons, and when I invite 
him, I say, I ask the agreeable Lord, not the disagreeable one. He take my 
plaisanterie all in good part, and I flatter myself I am rather a favorite with this 
great bard.!"” 


Although this passage could belong to a later period, it is most likely that 
Princess Caroline, who in 1812 was storming the Whigs with invitations, 
should have sent for the “great bard’’ soon after his burst of fame; Dal- 
las, failing to mention dates, tells us that Caroline’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, had her copy of Childe Harold specially bound. Princess 
Caroline could have reached Byron through any of her intimates: Ward, 
Galt, or Drummond of the Alfred Club, or the ubiquitous Sam Rogers, or, 
of course, Lady Oxford.!* Yet Byron’s bachelor attentions to the Princess 
and the absence of reference to Lady Oxford in the above letter suggest 
that he may have joined the Princess’s merry friends in the spring of 
1812, even before he became acquainted with Lady Oxford.'’® In short, 





knowledged till 1814), which he “believes’”’ were “composed more to humor his new friend’s 
passions than his own.” If the influences of March and July were from the same source, it 
could hardly have been Lady Oxford—although Dallas, in recollection, could have thought 
so. If, howe ver, these are two separate matters, connected only in Dallas’s mind, then the 
“friend” of July, whose identification in Dallas is chastely obscured by three rows of aster- 
isks, may well have been Lady Oxford, although the case is thin. Miss Raymond’s account 
(p. 63) of Byron’s relations with the Regent is based on a vagueness in dates. 

178 Date conjectural—from the evidence that Byron was well enough acquainted at Ken- 
sington to inquire after the Princess’sattendant, whom he could have met in April or May, 
her period of attendance. 

117 The Court of England under George IV, founded on a diary [by Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell Bury] (London, 1896), 1, 239. This letter, like so many in the Bury collection, is a 
composite. The first portion, dated February, 1810, by inscription and internal evidence, 
belongs to a time when Byron was in Greece and is obviously unrelated to the second por- 
tion, quoted above. 

178 Perhaps Jane’s activity is indicated in the fact that Princess Caroline and her daugh- 
ter became Patronesses of the Benevolent Society at the same time that Byron subscribed. 

179 Only once again in the Bury diary and correspondence is Byron referred to without 
mention of Lady Oxford—in a passage of April 24, 1814. Op. cit., 1, 272. The quotation 
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for a glamorous young rebel in Regency London to have escaped both 
Scylla and Charybdis he must have had both eyes and ears sealed. But 
again the classical allusion is inept: neither of these women was a de- 
vouress. Beneath the “very merry” suppers of one and the autumnal 
passion of the other lay the Radical cause and conscience. Both women 
endeavored to draw Byron into their serious political concerns; it was he 
who preferred to bask in the merriment and enchantment. 

Nevertheless we must not suppose that he was indifferent to the pros- 
pect of a mistress who talked politics or that he did not welcome her en- 
couragement of his senatorial duties, even though he despaired of success. 
He condemned, when it was over, his more frivolous romance with Caro- 
line Lamb as responsible for a year’s “‘waste of time” and for “the de- 
struction of all my plans last winter.” 


In 1813, after a quiet winter, Byron half-heartedly began again to at- 
tend Parliament, going down thrice in February, twice in March, once in 
May, thrice in June, and once in July, his attendance roughly correspond- 
ing with Lady Oxford’s presence in town. At the end of March, when she 
was away, he wrote to his sister: 


I have no connections to domesticate with. . . . I cannot fortune-hunt, nor afford 
to marry without a fortune. My parliamentary schemes are not much to my taste 
—I spoke twice last Session, and was told it was well enough; but I hate the thing 
altogether, and have no intention to “strut another hour” on that stage. I am thus 
wasting the best part of life, daily repenting and never amending. 


But in June when Jane was with him again, he did speak once more. 
This third speech was Radical not merely in tone but in origin, being a 
presentation and defense of a petition from the Hampden Club organizer 





above could belong to 1814, although it seems written when the acquaintance was fairly 
new. 

A puzzling letter that may belong to 1812 is the following from the Princess to Lady 
Campbell [Bury]: ‘(Lady Oxford has no thought but for Lord B——. I wonder if she will 
succeed in captivating him. She can be very agreeable when she pleases, but she has not 
pleased to come near me this long time past; she has quite forgotten that Kensington Palace 
used to be a convenient place to see certain folks, and be seen by them . . . ” 1, 255. 

The last lines imply that Byron is now on view at Kensington, but not necessarily that 
Lady Oxford has previously see him there; she used frequently to see other lovers there, 
Lord Hamilton and Lord Gower. The only dated record of Lady Oxford’s visiting the 
Princess in 1812 is that of May 13. 1, 163. If the letter belongs to that summer, then Jane’s 
interest in Byron must have been evident enough for gossip to have reached the Princess. It 
won’t fit into any of the time that Jane and Byron were together at Cheltenham and Ey- 
wood—which brings us to January, 1813, when the Princess knew well that Byron was cap- 
tivated. The possibility remains that the letter belongs to late spring 1813, with “capti- 
vate” in the sense of “recapture” —except that it seems to have been Jane and not Byron 
who then became “fickle.” 
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and Reform missionary, Major Cartwright. Byron spoke as a lone wolf, 
and was attacked not only by Sidmouth but by the Moderate Whigs, 
Lauderdale (he who had entered, withdrawn, and reéntered the protest 
supporting Byron against the Frame Bill the previous year) and Norfolk 
(he who had snored at the Grenville caucus).'* With this speech there 
was born a Radical in the House of Lords, and to his support arose Earl 
Stanhope, one-time “comrade” of Major Cartwright and still the “Ish- 
mael” of the Upper House.'*' But it was a stillbirth. A few weeks later 
Lady Oxford left England, and Byron apathetically tortured himself with 
the thought that, “had she remained, she would have been my tutelar 
genius.” 

The misery he felt at her departure (‘‘I feel more Carolinish about her 
than I expected’’) was the result of many thwarted hopes. On the one 
hand there were no more pseudo-Armidan bowers and no women to lead 
him to any genuine forgetfulness; blindly seeking the latter he was to 
pursue the mutually destructive courses of marriage for spite and con- 
venience and incest for rebellion and comfort. On the other hand there 
was no one to urge him on in Parliament, and he was to relapse with in- 
creasing conviction into his mood of defeatism and anarchism: 


All I like is now gone, and all I abhor (with some few exceptions) remains, viz. the 
R{egent], his government, and most of his subjects. What a fool I was to come 
back! I shall be wiser next time, unless there is a prospect of alteration in the 
whole system. 


He who had come to London two years before, a Rinaldo of a sort, ready 
for Success and Glory—but not for failure or a long battle—now, having 
subsided, resorted to the dull “dissipation” of the lost generation of un- 
productive wits who sat about the tavern or Holland House with “poor 
dear old Sherry” and talked nostalgically of “all the agitators of other 
times. ...’’ By the summer of 1814 Byron, Hobhouse, and Kinnaird 
were dining frequently with Burdett and other Radicals, but all were 
bored and grumbling at life.’ 

Now he knew them all—they were all “good men and true,” but de- 
funct or hibernating. Across the channel Napoleon was tottering in his 
last not-so-glorious defeat. The Dutch burghers were said to be staging 
a Revolution. Byron itched to be on the spot, but when Ward would not 
go with him his eagerness flagged. Gloom even touched the merry parties 
of the Princess: 


180 Tn May Cartwright had tried without success to get Whitbread to present his petition 
in the House of Commons. Life of Cartwright, u, 56. 181 Life of Stanhope, p. 189. 

182 See Byron’s Journal, November, 1813, to April, 1814, passim; Hobhouse, Recollec- 
tions, passim; and Patterson, 11, 408. 
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I was once in company with the late Queen Caroline [recalled Byron in Mis- 
solonghi]; I was sitting on her right hand, and another young nobleman was sit- 
ting on her left. All of a sudden she burst into tears, and I never could divine the 
cause.!% 


If evidence were wanting that Byron’s central ambition in 1811-12 had 
been to do great things in Parliament, we need only observe the reasons 
he gave in the autumn of 1813 for his “indifference,” annoyance, and de- 
spair. The Whig aristocrats with whom he dissipated he regarded as 


all the refuse of the Regent and the Red Book—Bedfords, Jerseys, Ossulstones, 
Greys, and the like . . . the women . . . tied back to back upon half a dozen wool- 
sacks [as the Lord Chancellor’s seat in Parliament was called] . . . hating each 
other and talking, and the men... sprinkled round the corners in dull duets. 
Rogers fell to my share, and we abused everybody. ... 

And this is what annoys one, to see Scott and Moore, and Campbell and 
Rogers [add: and Byron], who might have all been agents and leaders, now mere 
spectators. For, though they have other ostensible avocations, these last are re- 
duced to a secondary consideration. . . . 

If I had any views in this country, they would probably be parliamentary. . . . 

Tis said Indifference marks the present time, 

Then hear the reason [he scribbled] . . . 

A king who can’t, a Prince of Wales who don’t 

Patriots [Reformers, or Whigs] who sha’n’t, and Ministers who won’t, 
What matters who are in or out of place, 

The Mad, the Bad, the Useless, or the Base? .. . 

I prefer the talents of action—of war, or the senate, or even of science. . . . Dis- 
gust and perhaps incapacity have rendered me now a mere spectator [vide supra]; 
but I have occasionally mixed in the active and tumultuous departments of exist- 
ence, and in these alone my recollection rests with any satisfaction, though not the 
best parts of it.!™ 


Having begun with the Whigs, he would “go on with them” “because 
it would not be honourable to act otherwise,”* but he could “adhere” to 
that party only on a basis of “indifference on the subject altogether.” 
He began to take up pugilism again, finding at least physical release in 
this diversion. Here he was joined by his old friend, the Whitbreadite 
Lord Althorp, who was likewise bored by the “indifference” and the 
“mummeries” of Parliament. Althorp’s career at this point strikes an 
illuminating parallel to Byron’s own: 


Except a single speech . . . against the leather tax, Lord Althorp took no part 
in the debates of 1812; and, I suspect, very seldom attended them [writes his 


183 William Parry, The Last Days of Lord Byron (Paris, 1826), p. 174. 
1% Quotations from Corr., 1, 162; L & J, 11, 338; Corr., 1, 182; L & J, m1, 405.—My italics 
in the last paragraph. 185 1 & J, 1, 381. 
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biographer]. His zeal for Catholic emancipation, which never flagged . . . alone 
brought him down to vote for Mr. Grattan’s Bill, which after a gleam of success, 
was defeated on the First Reading. I can find his name in no other division. 
He was, in fact, becoming weary of politics. The unexpectcd turn of events, both 
in Russia and Spain, unfavourable to Napoleon, gave almost absolute power to 
the Ministers. Parliament did scarcely more than register their edicts; and as this 
was an occupation little to his taste, he gradually ceased to attend the House, 
unless he happened to be called there by the business of constituents. 

This estrangement from politics left more time [for boxing]. He had many 
matches with his schoolfellow, Lord Byron, with whom it appears to have been, 
at this time, a favourite pursuit.!* 

Davip V. ERDMAN 


Olivet College 


186 T.eMarchant, pp. 139-140. See Corr., 1, 217, November 25, 1813: “‘Yesterday I dined 
with the patrons of pugilism, and some of the professors, who amused me almost as much.” 





XVI 


BROWNING’S LITERARY REPUTATION AT OXFORD 
1855-1859 


N an article published in ELH" I attempted to describe the intense ad- 

miration for Browning that existed in Pre-Raphaelite circles during 
the years 1847-56, and to suggest the importance of this admiration in 
furthering the growth of Browning’s literary reputation. I pointed out 
that the proselytizing zeal of Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the chief source 
for the enthusiasm of his friends, and that the Browning worship of the 
whole group of Pre-Raphaelites reached its height at the time of the pub- 
lication of Men and Women in 1855. In the present article I propose to 
trace the influence of Rossetti in kindling devotion to Browning’s poetry, 
especially Men and Women, among certain Oxford undergraduates in the 
years immediately after the publication of Men and Women, and to draw 
conclusions about the significance of this in the story of Browning’s 
gradual advance to fame. 

Edward Burne-Jones (1833-98) was twenty and William Morris (1834- 
96) nineteen when they first became friends as undergraduates at Oxford 
in 1853. At this time they were intending to take holy orders, and for 
both Tennyson was the top-poet, any other poet except Shakespeare 
seeming to Burne-Jones unreal in comparison.? But at this time, also, 
neither had made those contacts that were to determine their future 
lives. Morris and Burne-Jones became leading spirits in a group of Oxo- 
nians who gradually formed themselves into a set that used to meet to- 
gether to discuss artistic and literary matters, and finally came to call 
themselves, quite probably after the Pre-Raphaelites, the Brotherhood.* 
Among the members were Edwin Hatch,‘ Lushington, and R. W. Dixon.5 
This was the set, along with a few young men from Cambridge, who in 
1856 published The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine.* Both Rossetti and 
Morris contributed poems to it, and it was full of the influence of Ros- 
setti, Ruskin, and Browning. Such a clique was a very potent agency for 
spreading Browning’s fame. 

Burne-Jones has left us a description of what was probably his first 
contact with the Pre-Raphaelite Browning enthusiasm. It was his first 
meeting with Rossetti, who had recently become an object of idolatry to 


1“What Browning’s Literary Reputation owed to the Pre-Raphelites, 1847-1856,” 
ELH. vin, 305-321. 

* Georgiana Burne-Jones, Memorial of Edward Burne-Jones (New York, 1904), 1, 76-77; 
J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris (London, 1899), 1, 46. 

3 Georgiana Burne-Jones, of. cit., 1, 115 ff. 4D. N. B. under Hatch. 

5 D. N. B. under Dixon. 6 Georgiana Burne-Jones, op. cit., 1, 130. 
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him and his friends. Burne-Jones was in such a state of excitement that 
whatever the chief of the Pre-Raphaelites had said on the occasion would 
have made a profound impression on him. As it happened Rossetti came 
forth with a burning and memorable defense of Browning, and therefore 
once again struck a stalwart blow for the advancement of his fame: 


About ten o’clock, I went to Lushington’s rooms where was a company of men. 
. .» 1 remember Saffi was there, and Rossetti’s brother William, and by and bye 
Rossetti came, and I was taken up to him and had my first fearful talk with him. 
Browning’s “Men and Women” had just been published a few days before, and 
someone speaking disrespecttully of that book was rent in pieces at once for his 
pains, and was dumb for the rest of the evening—so that I saw my hero could be 
a tyrant and I thought it sat finely upon him.’ 


Burne-Jones, then, first met him when Rossetti’s greatest love and ad- 
miration for Browning were still upon him; it is small wonder that he also 
soon caught the Browning fever and that in August 1856 the exclusive 
Tennysonian of 1853 was writing exultantly: 


We (meaning Morris and himself) know Rossetti now as a daily friend, and we 
know Browning too, who is the greatest poet alive, and we know Arthur Hughes, 
and Woolner, and Madox Brown.® 


So it was that Pre-Raphaelite influence and hence Browning’s fame en- 
tered Oxford. 

In 1857 in a letter to Miss Charlotte Salt of Birmingham, Burne-Jones 
is shown following the example set by other young Browning enthusiasts 
like Rossetti, Woolner, and James Thomson*® in the proselytizing of a 
female friend for Browning. 


You won’t at first like him much perhaps, he is too different from anyone else 
to be liked at first sight by most, but he is the deepest and intensest of all poets— 
writes lower down in the dark heart of things—rises up to the seemingly clear 
surface less often. Oh, how ten lines of him help one . . . as if old Browning sat 
continually at the roots of human life and saw all things.'® 


William Morris was an equally convinced Browningite at this time. 
His poetry, like that of other Browning enthusiasts, James Thomson, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne, was deeply influenced by Browning’s. Mackail 
in his Life of Morris tells an interesting story in connection with the De- 
fense of Guenevere." Morris read this poem, before it was published, to a 
friend, who then asked in whose style it was written. Morris replied, 


1 Ibid., 1, 128-129. 

8 Mackail, of. cit., 1, 108. See also Georgiana Burne-Jones, op. cit., 1, 139. 

°H.S. Salt, The Life of James Thomson (London, 1889), pp. 8, 22, 31-32: ‘you will prob- 
ably not care for these poems at first; but they are worth your study,” etc. 

10 Georgiana Burne-Jones, op. cit., 1, 153.  Mackail, op. cit., 1, 131-132. 
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“More like Browning than any one else, I suppose.” Many of the poems 
in Morris’s 1858 volume show the influence of Browning, especially Sir 
Peter Harpdon’s End. Browning must have felt this affinity, for he was 
unusually enthusiastic about Morris’s poetry.” He took pains also that 
his opinions should reach Morris’s ears, for as in the case of other young 
admirers Browning knew how to respond to, repay, and hold Morris’s 
affection.” 

In 1856 Morris wrote for The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine the 
only piece of literary criticism he ever voluntarily wrote, a review of Men 
and Women, almost unique among the reviews of Browning for the em- 
phasis it lays on the magical, musical, gay, and romantic elements in 
Browning. Morris is glowingly eager to praise, and finds all manner of 
beauty and truth, attractiveness, perfection, and grandeur in the poems. 
The wrath of the initiate is also visible. Morris confesses that while he 
wrote angry words came to his lips at the thought of Browning’s unpopu- 
larity and the unjust charges that were being leveled at him. In this 
review Morris was unable to make up his mind which of the two, Brown- 
ing or Tennyson, was the first poet of the day, but in a letter written in 
the same year he expresses the orthodox Pre-Raphaelite dogma that 
Browning was the greatest poet alive.'® 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) was a Browningite, and the 
history of his opinion of Browning is more voluminously documented 
than almost any other admirer’s except Dowden’s, and more spicy than 
any other except Carlyle’s and Rossetti’s. It is interesting to speculate on 
the means through which he became infected with the Browning fever. 
If not through Paulina Lady Trevelyan, William Bell Scott, or Ruskin, 
three Browningites!’ under whose influence Swinburne had come before 
he went to Oxford, then certainly through his friends at Oxford, where in 
1856 Swinburne entered Balliol College. In November, 1856, at a time 
when members of the Brotherhood were beginning to drift away from 
Oxford, a younger generation of undergraduates was forming itself into a 
company called Old Mortality, patterned somewhat after the two older 


12 Thid., 1, 133; Ruskin: Rossetti: PreRaphaelitism Papers 1854 to 1862, ed. W. M. Ros- 
setti (New York, 1899), p. 219. 

8 Rossetti Papers 1862 to 1870, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 1903), p. 299; Mackail, op. 
cit., 1, 133. 

4 William Morris, Men and Women, Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1 (1856), 162 ff. 

4 Mackail, op. cit., 1, 91-92. 

16 R. G. Watkin, Robert Browning and the English Pre-Raphaelites (Breslau, 1905), p. 9; 
Mackail, op. cit., 1, 58, 219. 

17 Amy Woolner, Thomas Woolner, R. A. Sculptor and Poet (New York, 1917), p. 126; 
Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-1867) (Paris, 1928), 1, 105 ff.; Ed- 
mund Gosse, Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (New York, 1917), pp. 40, 47. 
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Pre-Raphaelite-Browningite groups, and with a membership of six at 
first, including Swinburne, A. V. Dicey, G. B. Hill, and John Nichol, in 
whose rooms they first met, and who dominated the group."* 

John Nichol (1833-94) came to Oxford in 1855 from “advanced” in- 
tellectual circles of Glasgow after four years at the university there. 
Swinburne held him in awe and respect, and was enormously influenced 
by him. Nichol was a thorough Browningite, according to Gosse almost 
the only one in Oxford at the time,’® and according to Dr. A. W. Ward, 
quondam Master of Peterhouse, preéminently instrumental in the popu- 
larization of Browning.?® These two statements are exaggerated, but 
there is evidence in his available extant writings of an admiration for 
Browning. In an article in The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856 he 
praised the lilt of Evelyn Hope and of the Patriot, and asserted that 
“Browning’s ‘Blot on the Scutcheon’ and ‘Pippa Passes’ alone would pre- 
vent us from despairing of some revival of our Drama.’ In an article in 
the Westminster Review for October, 1859, he spoke of the “gorgeous 
writing” in the forest storm-scene of Tennyson’s Vivian, and said: “The 
only description we know to compare with it in recent poetry is that of 
the storm which breaks over Sebald and Ottima in Browning’s ‘Pippa 
Passes’.”** Enough evidence has been brought forward here to indicate 
another source whereby Swinburne might have become inspired with an 
enthusiasm for Browning. It is certainly true that Swinburne and Nichol 
discussed Browning in their letters.* 

Old Mortality began to acquire a solid reputation. They drank; “des 
bruits atroces circulaient sur leur compte dans |’ Université.’ It became 
a considerable distinction to belong,* and about twenty-eight new mem- 
bers were subsequently taken in,” including Walter Pater and J. A. 
Symonds, both of whom entered Oxford about the time that Nichol and 
Swinburne were leaving and both of whom were affected by the Browning 
enthusiasm.’ T. H. Green,”* the philosopher who had such a fundamental 


18 Lafourcade, op. cit.,1,123 ff.; H. A. L. Fisher, James Bryce (New York, 1927), 1, 48-49; 
Gosse, op. cit., pp. 38 ff.; D. N. B. under R. W. Dixon, G. B. Hill, John Nichol, and Swin- 
burne. 19 Gosse, op. cit., p. 56. 20 D. N. B. under Nichol. 

% John Nichol, Fragments of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1860), pp. 92, 99. 

® Thid., p. 159. See also ibid., pp. 76,88, for further examples of Nichol’s Browning enthu- 
siasm. 

%3 Lafourcade, of. cit., 1, 160. Nichol became an influential professor of English literature 
at Glasgow 1862-89, and one wonders how much he may have helped to foster the un- 
usual Scottish enthusiasm for Browning. % Lafourcade, op. cit., 1, 125. 

% Gosse, op. cit., pp. 38-39. % Fisher, loc. cit. 

27 T shall discuss Pater’s Browning enthusiasm later in this paper; for Symonds’s interest 
in Browning commencing with his undergraduate days at Oxford see H. F. Brown, John 
Addington Symonds: A Biography (London, 1895), 1, 187, and the attractive, well-written, 
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influence in Oxford, and the future Lord Bryce were also included. Ad- 
miration for Browning soon became a part of the creed of these young 
men as it was in similar groups where the influence of Rossetti made itself 
felt. Early in 1857 Hill said that “they were a revolutionary set and read 
Browning.”** A. V. Dicey, against whom in 1858 Swinburne wrote a dia- 
tribe to Nichol for not liking Browning sufficiently,** recalled that Swin- 
burne read aloud among other things at their meetings Browning’s The 
Statue and the Bust and The Heretic’s Tragedy, and The Defense of Guene- 
vere by Morris, a significant combination." This tends to verify the pic- 
turesque story that Gosse claims to have heard from Lord Bryce: 

Lord Bryce remembers a meeting in Swinburne’s room in 1858, at which the host 
read Browning’s essay prefixed to the forged Letters of Shelley; and afterwards 
repeated, or rather chanted, to his friends a few of Browning’s poems, in particular 
“The Statue and the Bust,” “The Heretic’s Tragedy,” and “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology.” Of those present only Swinburne himself and Nichol had, so far as 
Lord Bryce can recall, ever read any of Browning’s poems. Two or three years 
later everybody was reading them.” 


Swinburne was equally intimate and somewhat more at home with 
that more strictly Pre-Raphaelite group of Browningites at the Univer- 
sity, with the survivors, former members, and friends of the Brotherhood. 
Throughout 1856 he had read with care The Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine.™ Then Hill of Old Mortality introduced him to Edwin Hatch of the 
Brotherhood,™ with whom Swinburne discussed Browning later by letter. 
Thus gradually Swinburne was moving closer to a meeting with the lead- 
ing personalities of Pre-Raphaelitism. In November, 1857, in Hill’s 
room, Edwin Hatch introduced Swinburne to Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, who were then still at the height of their enthusiasm for Brown- 
ing kindled by Men and Women, and who were to have a very great in- 
fluence on Swinburne.* Lafourcade makes the point that during the 
years just after Swinburne’s withdrawal from Oxford Rossetti caused 





and intelligent short appreciations of Browning by Symonds in Academy, vit (1875), 389- 
390; vimt (1875), 543-544; xir (1877), 419-420; and in Macmillan’s Magazine, xx (1868- 
69), 258-262. See also Browning in index of Letters and Papers of John Addington Sym- 
onds, ed. H. F. Brown (New York, 1923). 

*8 For a public expression by T. H. Green in 1877 of admiration for Browning see Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (Boston, 1891), 1, 450. 

*9 Lafourcade, op. cit., 1, 125-126. 3° Tbid., 11, 160. 31 Tbid., 1, 125. 

® Gosse, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 33 Lafourcade, op. cit., 1, 119. % Tbid., 1, 120. 

% Rossetti had returned to Oxford to paint the frescoes at the Oxford Union, and brought 
with him in addition to Morris and Burne-Jones such stalwart Browningites as Arthur 
Hughes and Alexander Munro. This group was in Oxford from about June 1857 to Febru- 
ary 1858 and by their influence doubtless did much to further Browning’s cause in the Uni- 
versity. See Lafourcade, op. cit., pp. 133-148. 
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Swinburne to share in his enthusiasm for his favorite books, and that 
the poems of Browning that Swinburne admired especially were Sor- 
dello, Pauline, and Paracelsus, “les préférés de Rossetti.’ 

The influence of Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites on Swinburne’s 
attitude toward Browning may be clearly seen in an amusing letter he 
wrote to Hatch on February 17, 1858: 


I long to be with you by firelight between the sunset and the sea to have talk of 
Sordello ; it is one of my canonical scriptures. Does he sleep and forget? I think yes. 
Did the first time Palma’s mouth trembled to touch his in the golden rose-lands 
of Paradise, a sudden power of angelic action come over him? I suspect, not ut- 
terly companionless. Sometimes one knows—not now: but I suppose he slept 
years off before she kissed him. In Heaven she grew too tired and thin to sing well, 
and her face grew whiter than its aureole with pain and want of him. And if, like 
the other Saint, she wept, the tears fell upon his shut lids and fretted the eyes 
apart as they trickled. Who knows these matters? Only we keep the honey-stain 
of hair. I write more folly to you than I dare read over.*” 


It becomes obvious what it meant for Browning to be taken up by the 
esthetic movement; and that esthetes were going to mouth all sorts 
of nonsense about him. There is in this revealing letter a prophetic hint 
not only of Walter Pater, but even of Oscar Wilde. It makes clear the 
connection between Swinburne’s Browning enthusiasm and his friendship 
for Pre-Raphaelites. He calls Sordello ‘one of my canonical scriptures’’; 
and this poem as long ago as 1847 had been the Bible of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and their disciples. The whole poem is interpreted and expressed 
here in an atmosphere heavy with Pre-Raphaelitism. Like Rossetti and 
Morris at the dawn of their Browning enthusiasm Swinburne immediately 
began, and continued, to write poetry in which there is evidence of a 
fascination for and close familiarity with Browning’s style.** 

Another member of the Old Mortality whose relation to Browning I 
must discuss is Walter Pater (1839-94). Pater occupies an important 
place in the main stream of the history of Browning’s reputation; the 
influence of Rossetti and Ruskin is strong within him, and brings with it, 
as in so many other cases, a devotion to Browning as one of its hall- 
marks. Pater entered Oxford in 1858. Like Swinburne and Morris he had 
read Ruskin, especially Modern Painters wherein was Ruskin’s famous 
passage on Browning. He was coached and influenced by Jowett, who was 
accustomed to read Browning aloud sometimes with undergraduate 


% Thid., 1, 139, 163. 37 Gosse, op. cit., p. 55. 
38 Harold Nicholson, Swinburne (New York, 1926), p. 62; Lafourcade, op. cit., 1, 142- 
143, 160; Paul de Reul, L’uvre de Swinburne (Bruxelles, 1922), p. 370. 
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friends, and who within seven years was to become a close and service- 
able friend of Browning’s.*® 

Pater’s friend Moorhouse remembered “many a vigorous discussion” 
with Pater at Oxford about 1859, 


about Robert Browning’s poems, ““Men and Women,” in which I was surprised 
to find a meaning, when Pater professed he could not. He set it down to my 
having been in love which he had never been. My knowledge of music also helped 
me to give him the clue to “Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha” and “A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s.’’4¢ 


For many years after this Pater continued to speak“ and write about 
Browning in words that echo Rossetti and many another Pre-Raphaelite, 
and Browning continued to seem to him “‘one of my best loved writers,” 
‘second among English poets to Shakespeare,” “‘a master of all the arts of 
poetry,” and “the most modern of poets.’ But in all the appropriate 
and high praise that Pater was to shower on him through thirty years it 
was of the Browning of his first enthusiasm that he thought. For Pater 
did not like Browning’s later work; to him Pippa was Browning’s “most 
perfect piece of work,” and Men and Women, “as they formerly stood,” 
his “most delightful volumes.”’ He regretted that “‘in the later collected 
edition of the works these two magical old volumes are broken up and 
scattered under other headings.”’ He came to think that the ideal Brown- 
ing ‘would have for his entire structural type those two volumes of Men 
and Women with Pippa Passes.’ This nostalgia for the early poems, for 
the poems of their bright youth and most eager enthusiasm, is not un- 
common among the admirers of Browning, and serves to emphasize the 


39 Jowett was an important Browningite and had a great influence on Browning’s career 
in Oxford. The most important instances of his influence belong to a period beyond the 
present discussion, but his interest in Browning had already begun. He read or discussed 
Browning with his students. See H. F. Brown, op. cit., 1, 187; E. Abbott and L. Campbell, 
Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M. A. 2nd ed. (London, 1897), 1, 402; m1, 354-355; Swin- 
burne, “Recollections of Professor Jowett,”’ in Studies in Prose and Poetry (London, 1897), 
pp. 35 ff. After 1865 Jowett kept inviting Browning down to Oxford to show him off to un- 
dergraduates (E. F. Benson, As We Were [London, 1932], p. 148), and saw to it that Brown- 
ing was showered with the highest academic honors. See Letters of Robert Browning, collected 
by T. J. Wise, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), p. 90; W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, 
The Life of Robert Browning 3rd ed. (London, 1938), p. 238. 

40 Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater (New York, 1907), p. 172. 

“| See for example William Sharp, ‘Some Personal Reminiscences of Walter Pater,”’ At- 
lantic Monthly, txx1v (1894), 803-804. 

# Arthur Symons, “‘Some Browning Reminiscences,” North American Review, cctv (1916), 
603. 

“ Walter Pater, Review of Symons’s Introduction to the Study of Browning in The Guard- 
tan, November 9, 1887. Reprinted in Pater’s Essays from ‘The Guardian’ (Macmillan and 
Co., New York, 1928), pp. 42, 45. “ Tbid., pp. 48-50. 
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fundamental importance of Men and Women in the history of Browning’s 
reputation, and to throw into relief the deep impression that these two 
volumes made on Browning’s readers through the eighteen fifties.* 

Browning seems so alien to Pater’s real nature, that it is interesting to 
speculate as to why Pater became a Browningite. A long passage on 
Browning in Pater’s essay on Winckelmann published in 1867 in the 
Westminster Review provides us with a basis for speculation. The Brown- 
ing described in this passage is not alien to Pater, for just as Swinburne 
in 1858 had interpreted Sordello in Pre-Raphaelite fashion and made it 
the center of a Pre-Raphaelite fantasy, so Pater here has created some- 
thing more like Pater and Pater’s world than like Browning. It is not 
strange, then, that the esthetes of Victorian England took up Browning 
with such eagerness, since they were able to recreate him into something 
harmonious with their own more delicate and exquisite temperament. 

The winning over of Pater was of no small importance to the advance- 
ment of Browning’s career, for Pater was to become the center of a band 
of devoted disciples, and to have his influence felt through the nation. 
Three of his disciplies, William Sharp,’ Arthur Symons,** and Oscar 
Wilde*® were affected with the Browning fever, and corresponded or con- 
versed with Pater about Browning’s greatness. But these are matters 
beyond the scope of this essay. 

I should like to suggest in closing that this entrance into Oxford of the 
Browning fever was of considerable importance in the growth of Brown- 
ing’s literary reputation. It was at Oxford about 1865 that Browning 
first became conscious of a large change that had taken place in his posi- 
tion,®° and it was doubtless partly because the fashion was set at Oxford 
that the Browning fever spread to other British universities where it 
burned with tremendous ardor for many years.*' It was at Oxford, also, 


45 See for example Thomas Wright, The Life of John Payne (London, 1919), p. 14. John 
Payne, who became acquainted with Browning’s poetry about 1859, said late in life that 
“Browning was the delight of my boyhood, and I still treasure and love the two little vol- 
umes of the original edition (1855) of Men and Women, which, to my taste, contains all his 
worthiness.” Many of Browning’s early admirers turned against his later poems. 

Walter Pater, The Renaissance (Macmillan and Co., London, 1925), pp. 214-215. 

47 See Sharp, loc. cit. Sharp wrote a life of Browning in 1890. See also F. R. G. Duckworth, 
Browning, Background and Conflict (New York, 1932), p. 56. 

48 See Symons, loc. cit., and his Introduction to the Study of Browning (London, 1886), 
which he wrote when he was twenty-one. He says that he adored Browning “‘to the point of 
idolatry.” See also F. R. G. Duckworth, of. cit., p. 56. 

49 Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater, 1, 173, footnote. See also F. R. G. Duckworth, 
op. cit., p. 52. Wilde said in true Pre-Raphaelite fashion that Browning was “the most 
Shakespearean creature since Shakespeare.” 5° Letters of R. B., p. 90. 

51 Selected references that give some idea of British academic enthusiasm for Browning 
after this period are as follows: —Cambridge: Orr, op. cit., 1, 452; S. Colvin, “Some Personal 
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about the same time that a marked reaction against Tennyson set in® 
and a related spurt occurred in the sale of Browning's poems. The en- 
thusiasm here was very effective since it was so youthfully eager, organ- 
ized in such a sensitive and limited microcosm, and so loudly articulate. 
It was not, however, a sudden and surprising leap into popularity, as 
Browning thought, but the result of long preparation beginning during 
the years which I have described in this essay, and it was one other serv- 
ice that Browning owed in large measure to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
I have described in this essay the planting of the seed that blossomed 
later in the extraordinary series of honors that Oxford was to shower on 
Browning, the honorary degrees and the Balliol fellowship, the banquets 
and teas and adulation that were to warm Browning’s heart during the 
brilliant days of his career.™ If the facts that I have set forth here and 
elsewhere are interpreted in the light that I believe to be correct, then we 
must revise somewhat our notions about the state of Browning’s literary 
reputation in England in the years before the publication of Dramatis 
Personae. 
MAURICE BROWNING CRAMER 
University of Tampa 





Recollections,” Scribner’s Monthly, txvmi (1920), 77-80. St. Andrews: Orr, of. cit., 11, 403, 
454. Edinburgh: R. Masson, “Browning in Edinburgh,” Cornhill Magazine, xxv1 (1909), 
226-240. Glasgow: Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, ed. A. J. Armstrong 
(Waco, Texas, 1923), p. 194; Orr, op. cit., 1, 453-454; Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 238. 

52 Mackail, op. cit., 1, 44; Walter B. Scott, Tennyson and His Age, 1850-1875 (unpub- 
lished thesis in the Princeton University Library, 1934). 

53 Letters of R. B., p. 90. Aubrey de Vere in 1865 said that all at once Browning’s poems 
“have leaped into popularity so great that I hear the young men at the Universities run 
after him more than Tennyson,”’ Letters to William Allingham (London, 1911), p. 175. C. E. 
Mallett, A History of the University of Oxford (New York, 1924-28), 111, 368, suggests that 
by 1855 Browning was blazing into fame at Oxford. 

54 For later examples of the Oxford Browning cult see Letters of R. B., pp. 107-109, 114- 
115; Letters of R. B. to Miss I. B., pp. 144-145, 151, 176; Orr, op. cit., 1, 449; Griffin and 
Minchin, op. cit., p. 271; Abbott and Campbell, op. cit., 1, 400-402; C. E. Mallett, of. cit., 
m1, 459. 
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XVII 
HAWTHORNE’S LITERARY THEORY 


IKE every original artist, Hawthorne may be approached in a vari- 
ety of ways, and each of these ways will add something to the ulti- 
mate picture of his mind and art. Most of the work that scholars have 
done on Hawthorne, however, has been historical and biographical, and 
the result has been that Hawthorne the artist and thinker has been rele- 
gated to the background.! This is particularly regrettable when one 
remembers that he was the most complete artist of the New England 
renaissance, and in The Scarlet Letter the author of a book which as art 
transcends all other American novels. It is to fill out the contemporary 
conception of Hawthorne that his theory of art is here considered as it 
may be pieced together from allegory, preface, and chance remark. Focus- 
ing attention on his ideals in art makes certain the meaning of the pref- 
aces, and an investigation of his doctrine of the artist gives an insight 
into his method of achieving his ideal. In brief, to study Hawthorne’s 
literary theory is to discover the intellectual basis of his art, and to see 
his work from the inside is to arrive at a fresh sense of his intention. It 
was Goethe’s conviction that the critic should first of all ask what the 
author had intended. If the following investigation makes for clarity, it 
should furnish an opportunity for a new appraisal of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

I. Although Hawthorne’s prefaces have been reprinted often, they are 
enigmatic considered in themselves. Before approaching them with un- 
derstanding, it is necessary to be aware of Hawthorne’s ideal in the use 
of imagination, his sense of the limitations of the novel, and his philoso- 
phy of art. For this reason “The Hall of Fantasy” (1843), written when 
Hawthorne was tiring of short fiction and contemplating the possibilities 
of the novel, is very important, however esoteric it may seem. 

The most significant item in this allegory, perhaps, is one with which 
Hawthorne spends little time—‘‘the rulers and demi-gods in the realm 
of imagination” in niches and on pedestals around the hall. They are 
Homer, Aesop, Dante, Ariosto, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan." These figures, it will be seen, except for 


1 This paper was accepted before F. O. Matthiessen’s chapters on Hawthorne in A merican 
Renaissance were available for consideration. 

18 Works, tv, p. 241, ‘“The Hall of Fantasy.” All references in this paper are to The Com- 
plete Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Old Manse edition (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900). 
This edition is more nearly complete than the Riverside. Hawthorne in the version of ‘The 
Hall of Fantasy” published in The Pioneer mentions Alcott, Bryant, Cooper, Emerson, and 
Poe, but his remarks are valuable chiefly from a biographical standpoint. See Harold P. 
Miller’s article on the subject, “(Hawthorne Surveys his Contemporaries,” American Litera- 
ture (May, 1940), pp. 228-235. 
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Aesop, Ariosto, and Bunyan, are those one would expect to find in any 
any list of the masters of imagination. But to pass over the exceptions 
would be to throw away the key to the whole group. The presence of such 
a writer as Aesop indicates that the list was not merely arbitrary, and 
and suggests the common denominator of allegory and symbolism found 
in all. Hawthorne, to be sure, does not call attention to the allegoric 
elements in Shakespeare or to Homer’s story of Penelope's web, or to 
Circe’s enchantments, which he retold in A Wonder Book;* but it seems 
more than likely that the smaller writers tell us the quality which he 
found particularly praiseworthy in the rest. 

This fact is at the basis of Hawthorne’s theory and practice. Haw- 
thorne’s originality, like that of every artist, consists in the adaptation he 
made of his preference, in the manner in which he passed from a center 
of admiration to a circumference of emulation; and it is in the realization 
of his point of departure that his theory takes on meaning. When he 
writes, for instance, that the world requires “‘a deeper moral, and a 
closer and homelier truth” than is supplied by Scott and Dickens,’ he 
has obviously’ in mind the rich spiritual significance of his favorites, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan. This admiration for allegory is also doubt- 
less behind the remark he made in his notebooks after seeing the pass of 
the Trossachs and realizing that Scott had handled the scene with con- 
siderable freedom. “Nature,” he wrote, “‘is better no doubt, but Nature 
cannot be exactly reproduced on canvas or in print; and the artist’s only 
resource is to substitute something that may stand instead of and suggest 
the truth.’ 

These statements, the first made in 1845, the second in 1857, come after 
Hawthorne had established his practice in Twice-Told Tales, and may be 
regarded as voicing the limitations he sensed from the first in conven- 
tional fiction. Taken together, they suggest in large measure his literary 
theory. Doubtless his life-long conviction was that which he put into the 
mouth of Hilda in The Marble Faun, that the highest merit of art is 
suggestiveness.® He wished for something more subtle in respect to both 
content and form than was furnished by, let us say, The Pickwick Papers, 
and something more beautiful. “If art,” he wrote, “had not strayed away 
trom its legitimate paths and aims, it ought to soften and sweeten the 


2 Works, xt, “‘Circe’s Palace,” pp. 366-410. 

3 Works, v, “P’s Correspondence,” p. 178. 

4 Works, xx, pp. 402-403, Notes of Travel, 11. 

5 Works, x, p. 237, The Marble Faun, 11. See, for instance, Works, vit, p. xxiii, ““Author’s 
Preface,’ The House of The Seven Gables: “When romances do really teach anything, or 
produce any effective operation, it is usually through a far more subtile process than the 
ostensible one.” 
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lives of its worshippers, in even a more exquisite degree than the con- 
templation of natural objects.’ 

Much has been said of Hawthorne’s preoccupation with moral truths; 
not enough of the insistence on beauty implied in this last quotation. It 
is sometimes forgotten that Hawthorne entitled his chief allegory on art 
“The Artist of the Beautiful.”” Mrs. Hawthorne has undoubtedly caught 
her husband’s spirit when she writes that he suffered from any failure in 
beauty, physical, moral or intellectual, and remarked one day with “‘in- 
finite joy,” taking a half-bloomed rose in his hand, “This is perfect. On 
earth a flower only can be perfect.’’? Beauty alone seemed to him worthy 
of immortality,* and beauty in his estimation was not a matter of size. It 
might be as perfectly developed in microscopic space “as within the 
ample verge that is measured by the arc of the rainbow.’’® Its chief com- 
ponents seem to have been vitality and loftiness. Drowne’s carvings, 
with the exception of his masterpiece, it will be remembered, show de- 
ficiency of no “attribute to render them really works of art, except that 
deep quality, be it of soul or intellect, which bestows life upon the lifeless 
and warmth upon the cold,” and Drowne receives Copley’s praise only 
when like another Pygmalion he has made a living statue. In ‘“Fancy’s 
Show Box,” Hawthorne indicated the high degree of vitality he desired by 
ascribing greater liveliness to the creative imagination than to the 
imagination of the criminal, since to give the reader a sense of reality, the 
writer must see his incidents more as truth than as fiction or daydream 
not likely to be executed.“ But Hawthorne was not content merely with 
vitality. In “A Select Party,” he compared the meteors that lighted the 
guests to “the brilliancy of a powerful yet chastened imagination—a 
light which seemed to hide whatever was unworthy to be noticed and 
give effect to every beautiful and noble attribute.’"” A sentiment similar 
to this, yet pointing even higher, occurs in The Marble Faun when Haw- 
thorne likens Miriam’s studio to a poet’s imagination because of its 
“half developed hints of beings and objects grander and more beautiful 
than we can anywhere find in reality.’ 

This comparison reveals the final quality which distinguished Haw- 
thorne’s conception of art from that of the great English novelists. 
Subtlety, truth and beauty are noble ideals Hawthorne shared with other 


6 Tbid., p. 184. 7 Works, xx1, pp. 267-268, Notes of Travel, 111. 
8 Works, xvu, p. 441, American Notebooks. 

® Works, v, p. 294, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

10 Works, Vv, pp. 91-92, ““Drowne’s Wooden Image.” 

" Works, 1, p. 305, “Fancy’s Show Box.” 

12 Works, rv, p. 80, “A Select Party.” 

13 Works, tx, p. 51, The Marble Faun. 
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writers of fiction; but in aspiring to make an art more beautiful than na- 
ture, an art which suggested another realm of truth, Hawthorne stood 
almost alone in his time. In at least two of his allegories, he hinted at his 
ideal. In “The Great Stone Face,’’ for instance, he described a poetry 
which surpassed both natural object and human being. The poet made a 
mightier grandeur visible in the mountain than had ever been seen there 
before,“ and the common man and woman were glorified when “he beheld 
them in his mood of poetic faith.’"® Thus the world, Hawthorne wrote, 
assumes a better aspect from the hour the poet blesses it with his eyes. 
Indeed one may say, ‘‘Creation was not finished till the poet came to in- 
terpret, and so complete it.’”"* Those who thought the beauty resulting 
from this idealization a lie were plastered up out of nature's refuse “after 
all the swine were made. As respects all things else, the poet’s ideal was 
the truest truth.’”” When we put this together with Owen Warland’s 
aspiration to produce ‘“‘a beauty that should attain to the ideal which 
Nature has proposed to herself in all her creatures, but has never taken 
pains to realize,’’!* we see that Hawthorne’s theory of art was not unlike 
the idealistic theory of the Greeks. Like Sophocles, Hawthorne aimed at 
an idealization which was not a beautiful realm of escape from actuality 
but was actuality shaped so that it was universal truth. Hester Prynne, 
for all her difference of circumstance and conviction, is not unlike An- 
tigone; and that Hawthorne should create such a character is to be 
explained in terms of his theory of idealization and his belief that 


The artist—the true artist—must look beneath the exterior. It is his gift—his 
proudest, but often a melancholy one—to see the inmost soul, and, by a power 
indefinable even to himself, to make it glow or darken upon the canvas, in glances 
that express the thought and sentiment of years.!® 


Hawthorne’s ideal in art apparently had its roots in allegory and took 
first and last certain qualities from the ground in which it grew; but grow- 
ing strong it grew straight and approached the norm of classicism.”° 

II. In the light of what we have examined of Hawthorne’s literary 
theory, it is possible to come to terms with his doctrine in the prefaces 
respecting externals. There is little or no change apparent on this point 
from the introductory remarks in “Rappaccini’s Daughter’’ (1844) to the 


14 Works, 11, p. 54, “The Great Stone Face.” 

% Tbid., p. 55. 16 Thid., p. 54. 17 Thid., p. 55. 

18 Works, v, p. 316, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

19 Works, t, p. 236, “The Prophetic Pictures.” 

20 Austin Warren notes Hawthorne’s classicism in the concluding paragraph of his intro- 
duction to Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1934). He suggests that Hawthorne attempted 
by his definition of Romance something analogous to Aristotle’s definition of poetry as more 
philosophical than history. 
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conclusion of The Marble Faun (1860). First and last, Hawthorne’s pro- 
gram was, as he wrote in the preface to “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” to 
content himself “with a very slight embroidery of outward manners,— 
the faintest possible counterfeit of real life,” and rely for interest on “some 
less obvious peculiarity of the subject.’”! The writer of the romance, we 
learn in the preface to The House of the Seven Gables, “‘has fairly a right 
to present that truth under circumstances, to a great extent, of the 
writer’s own choosing or creation’’;” Brook Fram was chosen as the 
scene of The Blithedale Romance because it was a little removed from life, 
a possible substitute for Fairyland;* The Marble Faun had Italy for its 
site “as affording a sort of poetic or fairy precinct,’ and the characters 
were intended to be “artfully and airily removed from our mundane 
sphere.” 

Undoubtedly, Hawthorne’s belief that allegory was the highest use 
of the imagination lay at the root of these sentiments. Liberated by 
Spenser and Bunyan from the tradition of English fiction, he saw no good 
reason why prose should not handle external reality with poetic freedom. 
It was a source of artistic grief to him, however, that America as yet 
afforded no such Fairyland as was found in the Old Countries, ‘an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which the inhabitants 
have a propriety of their own.’ He sought therefore the nearest ap- 
proximations he could find in scenes apart from the common experience 
of his readers, seventeenth-century America, a strange corner of Salem, 
Brook Farm, Italy. Given thus some leeway in the handling of scene, he 
was free to make the natural world a mirror of character and to reshape 
it to demonstrate the abiding truths of human experience on an ideal 
plane. As he wrote Bridge, “there is no harm, but on the contrary, good, 
in arraying some of the ordinary facts of life in a slightly idealized and 
artistic guise.’””” 

“David Swan” and “The Ambitious Guest” illustrate as well as any 
of the tales Hawthorne’s method of idealizing ordinary facts. In the first 
of these, by compressing into a single afternoon and into the experience 
of a single man, events that might well belong to several persons and 
several days, Hawthorne achieves in the manner of Greek drama some- 
thing typical of human experience, and is able to suggest the strong hand 


%\ Works, tv, p. 126, “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 

2 Works, vu, p. xxi, The House of the Seven Gables. 

23 Works, vu, p. xxx, The Blithedale Romance. 

% Works, 1x, p. xxii, The Marble Faun, . 

% Works, x, p. 353, The Marble Faun, u. 

% Works, vit, p. xxx, The Blithedale Romance. 

27 Works, 11, p. xx, ‘‘Dedicatory letter to Horatio Bridge.” 
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of providence in human life. In ““The Ambitious Guest,” the unfortunate 
coincidence which happened to the Wiley family becomes through Haw- 
thorne’s idealization a dark drama of fate. All members of the family are 
ambitious and their young guest is ambition itself. The catastrophe when 
it arrives, therefore, is the punishment of hubris by Nemesis, and the 
perfection of the action illustrates “the ideal which Nature has proposed 
. .. but has never taken pains to realize.’”* ; 
Idealization is the key to The Scarlet Letter, and the other romances, 
for each is an attempt to make a “drama truer than history” illustrative 
of some universal truth. This is obvious to anyone who reflects on these 
works, but the allegories and sketches may seem to be wrought in a dif- 
ferent fashion. Actually, however, the same method of reshaping events 
and materials until they take on the guise of truth universal and poet- 
ically beautiful is at work in even the most abstruse of the allegories and 
in the sketches. ‘“‘Feathertop,” a strange tale of a witchwoman’s scare- 
crow who comes to life, is, for instance, not a simple fantasy but a study 
in superficiality; and in making his chief character an actual “‘man of 
straw,” an actual “pumpkinhead,”’ Hawthorne is idealizing into a single 
figure all the scattered stupidities of mankind. Such semi-realistic 
sketches as “Snowflakes,” ‘Night Sketches” and “The Old Apple 
Dealer,” which stand apparently at the opposite extreme from such a 
fanciful piece as ““Feathertop” show the same attempt to idealize human 
experience. “Snowflakes” is the essence of winter days, and “Night 
Sketches” is an epitome of all evening walks in the rain. ““The Old Apple 
Dealer” and “Sights from a Steeple,”’ unexcelled in the perfection with 
which they render reality, are far from transcriptions of life. A Rem- 
brandt portrait suggestive of all the living dead is achieved in the first 
by selection and development; “Sights from a Steeple” is a landscape in 
words shaped in such a fashion that at the close one sees that it is a pic- 
ture of life. Hawthorne’s work is various, but it derives unity from a sin- 
gle intent, to carry out the tendencies of nature in an imaginative realm. 
Hawthorne did not, of course, intend that any of his work should be 
taken as a grotesquerie, however novel it might be. He used the method 
of poetic idealization because he thought that it revealed most efficiently 
the ethos of human character. The romance, he insisted, ‘‘sins unpardon- 
ably so far as it may swerve aside from the truths of the human heart,”””® 
and in a letter to Bridge he spoke of himself-as “burrowing. to his utmost 
ability, into the depths of our common nature, for the purposes of psycho- 
logical romance.’ Indeed, it is evident on almost every page of his 


28 Works, v, p. 316, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 
29 Works, vu, p. xxi, The House of the Seven Gables. 
30 Works, 1, p. xx, ““Dedicatory letter to Horatio Bridge.” 
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works that not simply beauty, but a beauty that was truth was the 
goal of his art. It is this aim combined with rare talent that makes The 
Scarlet Letter and his best tales abiding literature. 

One evidence of this talent is his use of symbolism to portray character. 
He used this technique, it seems likely, for the same reason that he used 
a fireside chair in “Grandfather’s Chair” to give “the hues of life” to 
“the shadowy outlines of ... men and women” by connecting their 
images with “a substantial and homely reality.’™ At any rate, Haw- 
thorne does not employ Spenser’s free association where Idleness rides on 
an ass, Gluttony on a swine, Lechery on a goat.® Rather, he relies on ob- 
jects naturally associated with his characters to reveal their inner quali- 
ties. Such are the Great Stone Face, so like Ernest’s own in nobility; the 
exotic flower Zenobia wears, symbolic of her rich and exciting beauty; 
Westervelt’s false teeth, which suggest that he is a sham; Hester’s scarlet 
letter; and Lady Eleanor’s mantle, which points to her proud isolation as 
she wraps it about her shoulders, and which in being the source of the 
plague punishes her with ostracism. Few writers, if any, have shown such 
genius as Hawthorne in making objects, insignificant in themselves, take 
on a rich burden of meaning as symbols. 

Some of these symbols are highly specialized. The black veil of the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper is a riddle until it is gradually revealed that he 
wears it as a melancholy reminder to men of the veils they wear to each 
other. An even more subtle symbol is the mechanical butterfly of “The 
Artist-of the Beautiful,’’ which in addition to serving its purposes in the 
allegofy may indicate Hawthorne’s ideal in the use of this technique. It 
will be remembered that Owen Warland is throughout the story of his 
life associated with the butterfly. He spends his days in the chase of the 
bright creature, ‘‘an apt emblem of the ideal pursuit in which he had 
spent so many golden hours.’ A least once, he is recalled to himself from 
materialism by its presence,* and his life work is, in making a butterfly, 

put the very spirit of beauty into form and give it motion.’”® The 
significant detail may well be the manner in which Hawthorne terminates 
the allegory by having the butterfly represent ‘‘the intellect, the sensi- 
bility, the soul of an Artist of the Beautiful’**’—subject to diminution 
like the artist’s own at the nearness of Peter Hovenden and crushed by 
the child born of the union of Anne and Robert Danforth. In view of 


3. Works, Xu, p. xxiii. 

* The Faerie Queene, Book 1, Canto 4.—This is not to say that Hawthorne was not in- 
fluenced in his use of symbolism by Spenser. Randall Stewart’s excellent article, ‘““Haw- 
thorne and The Faerie Queene,” PQ, x11, 196-206 (April, 1933), indicates Hawthorne’s debt. 

% Works, v, p. 304, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” % Tbid., p. 310. 

% Tbid., p. 296. % Works, v, p. 324, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 
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Hawthorne’s subtlety, it does not seem too much to believe that he re- 
called at this point the Greek association of Psyche or the soul with the 
butterfly, and thus in an allegory on art voiced his ideal in the use of 
symbolism: the symbol should become the individual associated with it. 
It is evident that Hawthorne, like all true artists, was not completely 
satisfied with his practice. He felt that he occupied an “unfortunate posi- 
tion between the Transcendentalists . . . and the great body of pen-and- 
ink men who address the intellect and sympathies of the multitude.’’” 
He wasa fictionist unacceptable to the “spirutual or metaphysical requisi- 
tions” of the few, and “‘too shadowy, and unsubstantial in his modes of 
development’”* for the many. He wondered, for instance, how the Twice- 
Told Tales gained the vogue they did: 
They have the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade . . . In- 
stead of passion there is sentiment; and, even in what purport to be pictures of 
actual life, we have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in its habiliments of 
flesh and blood as to be taken into the reader’s mind without a shiver.*® 


His “inveterate love of allegory,” he wrote in the guise of an editor of 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter”, “is apt to invest his plots and characters with 
the aspect of scenery and people in the clouds, and to steal away the 
human warmth out of his conceptions.’ This discontent is apparent 
even in his reflection on The Scarlet Letter and the possibilities there were 
of a novel in his custom house experience: 


The wiser effort would have been to diffuse thought and imagination through the 
opaque substance of today, and thus to make it a bright transparency; to spirit- 
ualize the burden that began to weigh so heavily; to seek, resolutely the true 
and indestructable value that lay hidden in the petty and wearisome incidents, 
and ordinary characters, with which I was now conversant. The fault was 
mine . . . my brain wanted the insight and my hand the cunning to transcribe it.” 


Late in life, he wrote Fields: “It is odd enough that my own individual 
taste is for another class of works than those which I myself am able to 
write . . . Have you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope? . . . They 
precisely suit my taste.’ 

Hawthorne, of course, was right in feeling that much of his work had 
“the aspect of scenery and people in the clouds’’; and it shows the health 
of his mind that he should wish that he had dealt more with the life 
around him. This is not to say, however, that Hawthorne is his own best 


37 Works, tv, p. 125, “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 38 Tbid. 
39 Works, 1, p. liv, ““Author’s Preface to Twice-Told T. 

4° Works, tv, p. 126, “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 

4t Works, v1, pp. 52-53, ‘““The Custom House.” 

« Fields, J. T., Yesterdays with Authors, p. 63 (Boston, 187). 
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critic. His world has not the passion and turmoil of Smollett’s or Field- 
ing’s world; there is something suggesting late summer or early autumn 
in the reflective cast of even his most objective writing. Yet therein lies 
its charm. One is constantly reminded of the line, ‘How sweet is melan- 
choly ...” As in reading the seventeenth century essayists, one be- 
comes aware that the darkness of life has woven in it a gold thread or two, 
and all is food for meditation. This it should be noted is quite a different 
thing from romantic melancholy with its stormy protest and self-pity. 
Hawthorne’s tragic insight led Paul Elmer More to compare him with 
Aeschylus. A more exact comparison would have been Sophocles, whose 
interest was not the cosmic problem but man. Be this as it may, Haw- 
thorne in The Scarlet Letter, at least, rises to a modern equivalent of 
Greek tragedy. There is this difference, however: whereas the Greek 
tragedians achieve a bold, stern etching, Hawthorne makes a rich paint- 
ing, filled with spots of color that are flowers or sunlight, which induces in 
us a deep hour of meditation. 

III. In dealing with the artist and the processes of creation, Haw- 
thorne showed balance indicative of his insight and sanity. Like Cole- 
ridge, he did not believe that genius consisted in some onesidedness of 
intellect or emotion, but in a conjunction of these two powers. The genius 
resulted, he wrote, when “a great heart burns as the household fire of a 
grand intellect.” Though his theory would seem to lead to a preoccupa- 
tion with thought, he clearly stated his belief that a too exclusive use of 
fancy or intellect would run the risk, as it did in Shelley, of making the 
writer’s page “‘a concrete arrangement of crystallizations, or even of 
icicles, as cold as they were brilliant.’ His emphasis on the place of the 
heart as an avenue leading to truth in such allegories as “‘Earth’s Holo- 
caust,”’ “The Hall of Fantasy,” and “The Intelligence Office’”’ shows that 
like Emerson and Alcott he approved Pascal’s statement that “the heart 
has reasons which reason does not know.” Hawthorne also respected the 
doctrine of inspiration, which was a favorite with the great Concordians. 
He objected to the Houses of Parliament because it was clear the archi- 
tect had not in Emerson’s phrase “builded better than he knew.” The 
“crowning glory,’’ Hawthorne felt, could only be achieved when the man 
was conscious of a power “higher and wiser than himself, making him its 
instrument.” 

It is Hawthorne’s doctrine of intellect, however, which leads us most 
deeply into his art. What he has to say of the place of thought in creation 
indicates for once and all the world of difference between him and a man 
like Poe, between him, indeed, and any of the clever men. Not a 


® Works, tv, p. 90, “A Select Party.” “ Works, v, p. 183, ‘‘P’s Correspondence.” 
“© Works, x1x, pp. 416-417, Notes of Travel, I. 
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startling effect but a high and beautiful seriousness was the goal of art 
to Hawthorne. “An innate perception and reflection of truth,” he wrote 
“give the only sort of originality that does not finally grow intolerable.’ 
To Hawthorne, the rudiments of a poetic and imaginative mind, as he 
noted in the case of Edward Redclyffe, were ‘‘a brooding habit taking 
outward things into itself and imbuing them with its essence until, after 
they had lain there awhile, they assumed a relation both to truth and to 
himself, and became mediums to affect other minds with the magnetism 
of his own.’? That this was Hawthorne’s own method of work seems 
probable when one remembers the night walks in Salem, the path worn 
by him in his contemplative daily stroll on the ridge above the Wayside, 
and the speed attributed to him in composition. 

By contemplation, Hawthorne sought not merely truth, but as would 
be expected from his ideal, beauty. In The House of the Seven Gables, he 
concluded his introduction of Hepzibah with the thought that life is 
made up of marble and mud and that “What is called poetic insight is the 
gift of discerning in this sphere of strangely mingled elements, the beauty 
and the majesty compelled to assume a garb so sordid.’’** It has always 
been the mark of the true poet to see goodness and beauty where common 
eyes could not, but it is only rarely that life’s underlying strata of beauty 
are the chief concern of the artist. Hawthorne’s profound meditation on 
these problems suggested by such a program is evidenced in a passage 
written late in life: 


Facts, as we really find them, whatever poetry they may involve, are covered 
with a stony excrescence of prose resembling the crust on a beautiful seashell, 
and they never show their most delicate and divinest colors until we shall have 
dissolved away their grosser actualities by steeping them long in a powerful 
menstrum of thought. And seeking to actualize them again, we do but renew the 
crust. If this were otherwise,—if the moral sublimity of a great fact depended 
in any degree on its garb of external circumstances, things which change and 
decay,—it could not itself be immortal and ubiquitous, and only a brief point of 
time and a little neighborhood would be spiritually nourished by its grandeur 
and beauty.*® 


If Hawthorne was thus insistent on the need of contemplation, he did 
not believe that great art could be produced in an intellectual vacuum. 
Though truth and beauty were the aim, they should be vitally connected 
with the man and the man should serve his age. Drowne in “Drowne’s 
Wooden Image”’ describes the creation of his masterpiece in this way: 


Works, xvi, p. 407, The American Notebooks. 
4? Works, xv, p. 124, Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 

48 Works, vu, p. 56, The House of the Seven Gables. 
«9 Works, x1, p. 196, Our Old Home. 
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“A well-spring of inward wisdom gushed within me as I wrought upon the 
oak with my whole strength, and soul, and faith.’”*° To Hawthorne, art 
demanded nothing short of all a man’s powers “cultivated to the ut- 
most, and exerted with the same prodigality as if he were speaking for a 
great party or for the nation at large on the floor of the Capitol.’ The 
only way the artist could be known to posterity was by living truly and 
wisely for his own age, and if he showed distrust of his age, feared that it 
lacked the spiritual insight to receive his work worthily, he was deserving 
of distrust himself. The world was waiting to respond to the highest word 
which “the best child of time and immortality” could utter. Failure to be 
heard was the fault not of the world but of the artist. This did not mean, 
however, that the artist should pamper the public so that it in turn would 
pamper him. The reward of all high performance was within itself. 
“When the artist rose high enough to achieve the beautiful, the symbol 
by which he made it perceptible to mortal senses became of little value in 
his eyes while his spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of the reality.”™ 

Such devotion to art in which the man was “insulated from the mass of 
human kind...” and“. . . had no aim—no pleasure—no sympathies— 
but what were ultimately connected with his art’’® presupposed a thor- 
ough apprenticeship, both in learning the essentials of the work to be 
done and in developing the character necessary for any accomplishment. 
On this point Hawthorne was so insistent that he wrote a brief essay, 
“Hints to Young Ambition,” the moral of which was in the motto, 

The man in the moon 
Came down too soon.* 


The chief enemies of worth-while achievement to Hawthorne seemed to 
be impatience and a love of fame. ““Young men,”’ he wrote, ‘“‘seem to labor 
under the apprehension that the public cannot do without them, and 
that every year which they spend in preparatory discipline is so much 
time stolen from the community.’’*’ But the darkest in this dark picture 
is the fact that young men are eager for reputation without having done 
anything to deserve it,5* and, trying all sorts of bypaths to “the temple 
of fame,” finally “dwindle down into the most insignificant and con- 
temptible of creatures.’** Hawthorne saw only one way to achievement 

5° Works, v, pp. 98-99, ‘““Drowne’s Wooden Image.” 

51 Works, v, p. 245, “Passages from a Relinquished Work.” 

52 Works, v, p. 188, ““P’s Correspondence.” 

53 Works, v, p. 326, ‘The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

5 Works, v, p. 330, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

55 Works, 1, p. 241, “The Prophetic Pictures.” 

56 Works, xvu, p. 239, “Hints to Young Ambition.” 


57 Tbid., p. 241. 58 Works, xvul, p. 242, “Hints to Young Ambition.” 
5° Tbid., p. 243. 
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for the young man: “He must not only build up a character, but also 
give it time to consolidate and harden, before laying it open to the winds 
and storms of heaven.’ It is to Hawthorne’s credit that he not only 
gave such high counsels, but followed them himself in his much-misun- 
derstood solitude in Salem, where he perfected his skill in short fiction. 
It was not so much the Puritan conscience as the artist conscience, it 
seems likely, that made Hawthorne in this period live an austere and 
solitary life. 

Self reliance to Hawthorne was absolutely essential in the artist. 
“Great poets,” he wrote, “should have iron sinews.’’*! The passion for 
the beautiful and the consciousness of the power to create it look vain be- 
side earthly might,” and “‘it is requisite for the ideal artist to possess a 
force of character hardly compatible with its delicacy; he must keep his 
faith in himself while the incredulous world assails him with its utter 
disbelief; he must stand up against mankind and be his own sole disciple, 
both as respects his genius and the objects to which it is directed.’’® 
Written at the Old Manse, Concord, this passage suggests another reason 
beyond temperamental difference for Hawthorne’s never having become 
a satellite in Emerson’s broad heaven—indeed it suggests the probable 
reason for his never having joined any of the intellectual movements of 
his time. Hawthorne too thoroughly held Emerson’s point of view to be a 
follower of Emerson, to be anything to anyone but Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The artist, he felt, might learn something from the untutored reaction of 
the crowd,™ but the only justification for another’s interference in the 
process of creation was “the deepest and warmest sympathy that can co- 
exist between two perfectly independent perceptions.”’ From such a rela- 
tion, a friend might get “light enough upon the matter to throw some of 
it back from another point of view.’ The attitude of the true artist was 
that of Drowne regarding rules: “Let others do what they may with 
marble and adopt what rules they choose. If I can produce my desired 
effect by painted wood, those rules are not for me, and I have a right to 
disregard them.’ 

Though Hawthorne emphasized this independence of the poet to the 
point of believing that at his highest the artist needed no human inter- 
course,®’ and though he separated him from other men by his conviction 
that bodily work and thought were incompatible,** Hawthorne did not 

6 Jbhid., pp. 240-241. 61 Works, v, p. 186, ‘““P’s Correspondence.” 

8 Thid., p. 298. 83 Works, v, pp. 299-300, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

Works, 1, pp. 226-227, “The Prophetic Pictures.” 

6 See Hawthorne as Poetry Critic: six unpublished Letters to Lewis Mansfield, Harold 
Blodgett, in American Literature, p. 180 (May, 1940). 

% Works, v, p. 99, “Drowne’s Wooden Image.” 

87 Works, vu, p. 203, The House of the Seven Gables. 

68 Works, vit, pp. 91-92, The Blithedale Romance. 
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believe that the artist should or could live in an ivory tower. Donatello’s 
experience with the darker realities was applicable to all men: 

It was perceptible that he had already had glimpses of strange and subtle matters 
in those dark caverns, into which all men must descend, if they would know any- 
thing beneath the surface and illusive pleasures of existence. And when they 
emerge though dazzled and blinded by the first glare of daylight, they take truer 
and sadder views of life forever afterwards.® 


Owen Warland’s story Hawthorne meant to be typical of “the troubled 
life to those who strive to create the beautiful,”?® and a troubled life it 
is as we watch Owen battle with the cold, hard, practical spirit of the 
world in Peter Hovenden and Robert Danforth and with his own emo- 
tional problems generated by his love for Anne and his disappointment. 
To Hawthorne the artist like all men must get wisdom largely at the 
price of suffering and be mellowed by the tempests. In “The Procession of 
Life,” to be sure, he suggested that genius was “but a higher development 
of innate gifts common to all,” and “perhaps . . . he whose genius ap- 
pears deepest and truest excels his fellows in nothing save the knack of ex- 
pression—he throws out occasionally a lucky hint of truths of which every 
human soul is profoundly, though unutterably, conscious.’’™ But a large 
humanity, rather than some spectacular cleverness seemed to him more 
often the essence of genius that spoke to the hearts of men. This is the 
moral of “The Great Stone Face” where the palm is awarded not to the 
professional poet, but to Ernest, the profound and sincere human being, 
modeled, it is said, on Emerson: 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in his heart and mind. 
His words had power, because they accorded with his thoughts; and his thoughts 
had reality and depth, because they harmonized with the life which he had al- 
ways lived. It was not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were the 
words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy love was melted into them. 
Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, as 
he listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest were a nobler strain of 
poetry than he had ever written.” 


The emphasis on idealization in art did not lead Hawthorne to regard 
art as a realm independent of or superior to life. In ““The New Adam and 
Eve,” he warned the reader that art had become a second and stronger 
nature, a stepmother, “whose crafty tenderness has taught us to despise 
the bountiful and wholesome ministration of our true parent.” In 
“Earth’s Holocaust,’”’ he could look on the burning of the great books 
without dismay and console a desperate bookseller in this manner: 

6° Works, x, pp. 70-71, The Marble Faun, 11. 

79 Works, v, p. 313, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

1 Works, tv, pp. 295-296, ““The Procession of Life.” 

” Works, m1, p. 60, “The Great Stone Face.” 

3 Works, Vv, pp. 1-2, “The New Adam and Eve.” 
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My dear sir . . . is not Nature better than a book? Is not the human heart deeper 
than any system of philosophy? Is not life replete with more instruction than 
past observers have found it possible to write down in maxims? Be of good cheer. 
The great book of Time is still spread wide open before us; and, if we read it 
aright, it will be to us a volume of eternal truth.” 


Art and the realm of the imagination were not final facts but were valu- 
able in educating the soul. As Hawthorne wrote at the end of “‘The Hall 
of Fantasy,” 


Let us be content, therefore, with merely an occasional visit, for the sake of 
spiritualizing the grossness of this actual life, and prefiguring to ourselves a state 
in which the idea shall be all in all.” 


In the light of his literary theory, Hawthorne appears a less somber 
individual and a more significant artist than is supposed in much con- 
temporary critical thought. The view that he was a Puritan sermonizer 
by intent is certainly not borne out by the foregoing investigation; nor 
is it possible to see him as simply an allegorist. The truth seems to be that 
an admiration for allegory liberated him from the traditions of English 
fiction so that in place of a mirror of life he came to require in his writing 
patterns acceptable both to the senses and to the spirit. It should be 
noted, however, that his intent for the most part was not to make a 
dream world like that of The Faerie Queene or The Orlando Furioso but 
to idealize life in the manner of Greek tragedy, with which his tragic in- 
sight and fine restraint also link him. But just as it is a mistake to see 
Hawthorne as a moralizing Puritan or to be led by such pieces as ‘The 
Hall of Fantasy” to think of him as simply an allegorist, so it is also a 
mistake to regard him as completely a classicist. His doctrine of idealiza- 
tion suggests Aristotle; his insistence that character is the basis of art 
suggests Longinus; but the melancholy which pervades his work links 
him with the seventeenth century essayists. Indeed, in qualities, what- 
ever his origins were, he may be regarded as the meeting ground of sev- 
eral tendencies in seventeenth century English literature: the melancholy 
tinged with beauty characteristic of Sir Thomas Browne, the love of 
nature found in the lyric poets and Izaak Walton, the severe and lofty 
classicism of Milton, and the allegoric attitude and art of John Bunyan. 
Hawthorne’s dual mastery of form and content is unsurpassed in Ameri- 
can literature. It is not expecting too much of the future to believe that 
he will be given his rightful place in the Hall of Fantasy as an Artist of 
the Beautiful. 

CHARLES HOWELL FOSTER 

University of Iowa 


% Works, v, pp. 219-220, “Earth’s Holocaust.” 
% Works, tv, p. 258, “The Hall of Fantasy.” 
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XVIII 


HOW VICTOR HUGO CREATED THE CHARACTERS OF 
NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS 


Y purpose is to trace the evolution of the chief characters of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, with particular reference to the often neglected 
evidence of the author’s notes and manuscript changes.’ Fortunately, 
the reliquat for this novel is exceptionally copious, including two general 
scenarios, which have been dated tentatively 1828 and 1830;? several 
briefer outlines which apparently were intended as special scenarios for 
scenes or chapters; and approximately one hundred pages of fragments. 
It is thus evident from the outset that Notre-Dame de Paris, like les 
Misérables, was really the fruit of extensive preparation, even though 
the final version was completed under the lash in four and one-half 
months.’ In fact, contrary to a current school of opinion, the very “ra- 
pidité inconcevable” with which Victor Hugo occasionally wrote was apt 
to be the result, not the paradox, of a “longue élaboration.’” 
Quasimopo. Let us consider first Quasimodo, a character whose evo- 
lution is fairly typical of Victor Hugo’s longue élaboration. A dramatic 
scene in Notre-Dame de Paris, involving both Claude Frollo and Quasi- 
modo, goes back as far as Bug-Jargal (1825), as Edmond Biré pointed 


1 Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Victor Hugo, no. 24. Cf. the Imprimerie Nationale edi- 
tion of Notre-Dame de Paris, Paris (1904), which will be referred to as Notre-Dame. On 
pp. 432-436 of this edition is a very incomplete reproduction of Victor Hugo’s Notes Pour 
Notre-Dame de Paris, consisting chiefly of materials not utilized in the novel. 

The manuscript changes in particular often serve as points de repére, revealing a basic 
and perhaps subconscious trend in the author’s thought. To illustrate: In an interpolation 
in the chapter entitled Paris d vol d’oiseau, Victor Hugo is favorable to Voltaire, calling him 
a genius, praising Candide, etc. (Notre-Dame, m1, ii, 106. Cf. MS fo. 93b). During the 
period 1840-50, Victor Hugo, suffering from a Napoleonic complex, professes horror for 
Voltaire, After the return from Guernsey, the apparently basic trend reasserts itself. Vol- 
taire, like Socrates and Virgil, now represents one of the three aspects of Hugo’s own genius, 
and is rated higher than Napoleon. Cf. Pierre de Lacretelle, Vie politigue de Victor Hugo 
(Paris, 1928), p. 245. 

2 The two scenarios are found on folios 400a and 400b of the manuscript, and were 
printed in Notre-Dame, pp. 430-431. 

8 While Jes Misérables was not published until 1862, the note gathering for this novel was 
actually begun in 1823. Cf. les Miséres, ed. Gustave Simon (Paris, 1927), p. 11. 

For the rapidity with which Victor Hugo concluded Notre-Dame de Paris, see Paul and 
Victor Glachant, Papiers d’autrefois (Paris, 1899), p. 10; and Victor Hugo raconté par un 
témoin de sa vie, J. Hetzel, édition définitive, 1, 306, 308. 

‘For an attempt to deny Hugo’s habitual “longue élaboration,” see e.g. Robert C. 
Glenn, PMLA, Lv, 4, 1183. In partial refutation of his opinion, see especially note 69 of 
this article. 
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out.’ Biré showed that the fate of Claude Frollo parallels in closest detail 
that of Habibrah, but neglected, however, to state that the really im- 
portant source for Quasimodo is Bug-Jargal himself. The negro king, 
enamoured with the beautiful white girl Marie, suffers silently from un- 
requited love, just as the hunchback pines hopelessly for la Esmeralda. 
One of Quasimodo’s rivals is his rescuer Claude Frollo. The white rival 
of Bug-Jargal, Captain d’Auverney, has saved the negro’s life. Bug-Jargal, 
hidden in a thicket, sings plaintively, with a harmonious voice, a Spanish 
romance for Marie’s benefit.6 Quasimodo, concealed behind a windbreak 
of a tower of Notre-Dame, sings, like a deaf man, “des vers sans rime”’: 


Ne regarde pas la figure, 
Jeune fille, regarde le coeur. 


During a violent dispute, the negro king presents to Captain d’Auver- 
ney’s uncle an axe, saying: “Blanc, . . . si tu veux me frapper, prends au 
moins cette hache.”” The enraged uncle takes Bug-Jargal at his word, and 
is prevented from committing murder only through the intervention of 
his nephew, who snatches the axe from the black man’s hands.’ Similarly, 
in the course of a quarrel, Quasimodo offers his cutlass to the furious 
Claude Frollo, with these words: “‘Monseigneur, . . . vous ferez aprés ce 
qu’il vous plaira; mais tuez-moi d’abord.’’* The maddened archdeacon, 
taking Quasimodo at his word, would have slain him but for the timely 
intervention of la Esmeralda, who wrested the knife from the hunch- 
back’s hands. 

In addition to his borrowings from Bug-Jargal, Victor Hugo seems to 
have drawn from /e Dernier jour d’un condamné for his characterization 
of Quasimodo. It will be recalled that the vibration from the cathedral 
bells broke Quasimodo’s ear drums.* This explanation of the hunchback’s 
deafness is apparently based on a chapter in le Dernier jour d’un con- 
damné, where the condemned man relates how the big bell of Notre- 
Dame so stunned him as a child that his ears still rang.’° As Je Dernier 


5 Notre-Dame, x1, ii, 419-421; cf. Bug-Jargal, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 
1905), tv, 520-523. See Edmond Biré, Victor Hugo avant 1830 (Paris, 1883), pp. 391-393. 

It is surprising to find an obviously inaccurate statement of the sources of Bug-Jargal 
from so excellent a scholar as Paul Berret, who writes: ‘‘C’est un livre de collégien qui. . . 
s’est inspiré de toute la littérature négrophile et sentimentale depuis La Case de l’Oncle 
Tom jusqu’a L’Oroonoko de M™ Aphara Behn.”—Paul Berret, Victor Hugo (Paris, 1927), 
p. 329. As a matter of fact, Uncle Tom’s Cabin was first published in 1852, or 32 years after 
Bug-Jargal appeared in the Conservateur littéraire. And by what chronological scheme is 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s masterpiece listed before Oroonoko? 

® Bug-Jargal, v1, 392-393. Cf. Notre-Dame, 1x, iv, 320. The love affair with Mcrie does 
not appear in the first draft of Bug-Jargal (1820). 

7 Bug-Jargal, x, 400. 8 Notre-Dame, 1x, vi, 326. ® Tbid., rv, iii, 120. 

10 Le Dernier jour d’un condamné, Edition de Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1605), 
XXXVI, 685. 
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jour d’un condamné is autobiographical to an exceptional degree," Victor 
Hugo’s account of the origins of the hunchback’s deafness may well 
hark back to a personal childhood experience. Certainly, the reliquat of 
Notre-Dame de Paris is evidence that the great bell of the cathedral made 
an extraordinary impression upon the author. Fairly early in the notes is 
a page of fragmentary ideas, which reveals Victor Hugo reverting to the 
haunting thought of the bourdon, with a reiteration worthy of Poe: 
Notre Dame le bourdon. 


se tordre comme une plume dans le feu. 


le bourdon est dans la Souvenirs. 


tour, comme le joyau dans Que font les autres? 
le pommeau. bourdon de Notre Dame 
Réves.? 


A few pages before this semi-scenario occurs another repetitious mention 
of the cathedral bells: 

Quasimodo avait un clocher pour maison 

Le bruit de cloches d’une ville gothique. 
These sentences seem the expression of stray thoughts that return signifi- 
cantly to a single object, deeply graven in memory. 

If Victor Hugo apparently goes back, through the medium of an earlier 
novel, to a childhood experience for his account of Quasimodo’s deafness, 
his portrayal of the personal appearance of the hunchback also repre- 
sents a lengthy evolution. Quasimodo is a cyclops, and has a single eye 
as once did the Polyphemus described in Hugo’s translation of a frag- 
ment from the Aineid published in the Conservateur littéraire in 1820." 

Let us now consider the selection of the name Quasimodo, which 
caused considerable hesitation. In fact, Victor Hugo lists nine “noms 
pour choisir celui du sonneur:” 


Malenfant Quatre-Vents Mammés 
Mardi-Gras Quasimodo Ovide 
Babylas Guerf Ischirion.™4 


" Cf. for instance the episode of “‘l’andalouse de quatorze ans, Pepa,” in le Dernier jour 
d’un condamné, xxx111, 681-682, which was really the love affair of Victor Hugo and Adéle 
Foucher. See Raymond Escholier, la Vie Glorieuse de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1928), pp. 35-37, 
and especially 40-42; and Gustave Simon, !’ Enfance de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1904), pp. 77-80. 

12 MS fo. 414b. 


18 Quand cette espéce de cyclope parut. . . Notre-Dame, 1, v, 37; I ferma son oeil 
unique, . . .—Ibid., v1, iv, 188. Cf. Edmond Biré, op. cit., p. 88; and Victor Hugo raconté, 
I, 223-228. 


4 MS fo. 410b; reproduced in Notre-Dame, p. 432. 
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Long after Victor Hugo had settled upon the name Quasimodo, Phoebus 
de Chateaupers continued to echo the author’s early uncertainty, as 
when, in an interpolated passage," he told Fleur-de Lys: “Il a un plaisant 
nom, il s’appelle Quatre-Temps, Paques-Fleuries, Mardi-Gras, je ne sais 
plus!’ Phoebus’s Mardi-Gras was also in Victor Hugo’s original list of 
nine names, while his Quatre-Temps sounds considerably like Hugo’s 
original Quatre-Vents. It is of course possible that Victor Hugo here char- 
acteristically resorted to a manuscript insertion to salvage at the last 
moment as many of the rejected names for Quasimodo as possible. In- 
stances could be multiplied of the author’s tendency to keep, in one form 
or another, everything he ever wrote, almost as if it were sacrosanct.!” 

LA ESMERALDA AND HER MOTHER GuDULE. The following lines are 
found in the scenario of 1828: 


La recluse. 
Le petit soulier. Reconnaissance.'® 


The influence of the Cinderella story, which is apparent here, becomes 
more extensive in the definitive edition of the novel. There the jealous 
fine lady, Damoiselle Fleur-de-Lys de Gondelaurier and her companions 
Diane de Christeuil, Amelotte de Montmichel, Colombe de Gaillefon- 
taine, and la petite de Champchevrier’® have hateful réles similar to those 


15 MS fo. 183b. 16 Notre-Dame, vu, i, 203. 

17 “Mais Victor Hugo, qui ne laisse jamais rien perdre, . . ...—Paul and Victor Glachant, 
Essai critique sur le thédtre de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1902), p. 315. 18 Notre-Dame, p. 431. 

19 Tbid., vit, i, 197. Cf. p. 201: Chacune se sentit en quelque sorte blessée dans sa beauté. 

The name Fleur-de-Lys is mentioned twice in the reliquat. It first occurs on MS fo. 435": 
Damoiselle Fleur-de-lys Augier et veuve de Pierre de Grand’Roue. Again it appears in the 
midst of a long list of names: D"* Fleur-de-lys Augier et veuve de Pierre de Grand’Roue. 
(Ibid., fo. 439(3).) Ambroise de Gondelaurier is mentioned on MS fo. 439(2), immediately 
after Ambroise de Chateaupers. Cf. Edmond Huguet, Quelques sources de ‘Notre-Dame de 
Paris,” RHL, vir (1901), 50, and note 1. According to Huguet, Ambroise and Pierre de 
Chasteaupers are listed in the Comptes de la Prévété, published in the third volume of 
Sauval’s Histoire et recherches des antiquités de la ville de Paris (Paris, 1724), pp. 488 and 
598.—-The series of articles by Edmond Huguet, entitled Quelques sources de “‘Notre-Dame 
de Paris,” RHL, vir (1901), 48-79; 425-455, and 622-649, as well as the sequel entitled 
Notes sur les sources de ‘‘Notre-Dame de Paris,” ibid., x (1903), 287-289, will be referred 
to as “Huguet.” 

Ambroise de Gondelaurier is transformed into Fleur-de-Lys de Gondelaurier, thus 
ridding a certain lady of her family name of Augier, as well as of the name of her late 
husband Pierre de Grand’Roue. 

Ambroise de Gaillefontaine (ibid.) is changed to Colombe de Gaillefontaine, a lady in 
waiting of Fleur-de-Lys. 

Jean de Champchevrier (ibid.) becomes another lady in waiting, nicknamed Ja petite de 
Cham pcheovrier. 

Des Amelotte de Christeuil (ibid., fo. 439(3)) and Diane de Fécamp de Montmichel 
(ibid.) exchange first names. In the novel we find: Diane de Christeuil and Amelotte de 
Montmichel. 
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of the stepsisters of Cinderella. With characteristic slow evolution, Vic- 
tor Hugo will return to and develop the same situation thirty-one years 
later in his description of the Thénardier household, in Jes Misérables, 
M” Thénardier combining in a curious fashion the qualities of Cinderel- 
las’s destestable stepmother with the romanticism of Emma Bovary. 

In Notre-Dame de Paris, there is a fusion as well as a gradual modifica- 
tion of the Cinderella and the Preciosa plots. La Esmeralda, like Cer- 
vantes’ Preciosa, is stolen and reared by gypsies.” Both girls grow up to 
be marvelous dancers. Preciosa is finally identified by a paper, concealed 
in a cofrezico, which reveals that her real name is dofia Costanga de 
Azeuedo y de Menesses, that her mother was dofia Guiomar de Menesses, 
and her father don Fernando de Azeuedo. At the time that she was kid- 
naped, dofia Costanga wore a headress of small jewels, which was pre- 
served in the box.”4 

Attached to la Esmeralda’s slipper is a parchment containing a carme 
which adequately identifies her. Another clue, comparable to the tell- 
tale brincos worn by dofia Costanga, is the small amulet, adorned with 
green glass trinkets, worn by la Esmeralda even on the gallows.* 

The substitution of green glass trinkets for the brincos of Cervantes is 
perhaps explainable by the fact that Victor Hugo had long been inter- 
ested in gypsies,* and had his own notions about the sort of ornaments 
that gypsy women liked to wear. In Han d’Islande, by a remarkable an- 
ticipation of Collin de Plancy, Victor Hugo has the executioner Nychol 
Orugix give a blue glass necklace to Bechlie, his old gypsy wife.* This 
valued present takes the place of an engagement ring, for the union of 
Nychol and Bechlie will expire in a month. To resume their marriage, 
according to gyspy law, the couple must break a jug. The number of 
fragments on the ground will determine how many years the renewed 
contract is to endure.” This Bohemian custom is the basis of the chapter 
in Notre-Dame de Paris entitled la Cruche Cassée.2” Here the marriage 


20 Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Novelas Exemplares, ed. Rudolph Schevill and Adolfo 
Bonilla (Madrid, 1922), 1, 31, etc. Cf. Notre-Dame, x, i, 400, etc. See Huguet, x (1903), 287. 

31 Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 118-119. 22 Notre-Dame, x1, i, 401. 

%3 Sous cette corde brillait une petite amulette, etc. . ..—Jbid., vit, vi, 289. This sen- 
tence is a manuscript interpolation. Cf. MS fo. 261b. 

* Cf. Bug-Jargal, xxt, 452:— . . . hé estudiado la ciencia de los gitanos. 

*% Han d’Islande, Edition de |’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1905), xi1, 274. 

6 Cf. ibid., Note del’ édition originale: Quand une bohémienne se mariait, elle se bornait, 
pour toute cérémonie, 4 briser un pot de terre devant l’homme dont elle voulait devenir la 
compagne; etc. . . . Victor Hugo’s note is quoted by J. A. S. Collin de Plancy in his Diction- 
naire Infernal (Paris, 1825), 1, 408, and is not found in the first edition (Paris, 1818) of the 
dictionary. As the 1825 edition of the Dictionnaire Infernal was an important source for 
Notre-Dame de Paris, it is perhaps significant that, for the treatment of bohémiennes, the 
réles were reversed, Hugo becoming the source, and Collin de Plancy the borrower. 

°7 Notre-Dame, U1, vi, 76. 
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ceremony of Gringoire and la Esmeralda resembles that of Nychol Orugix 
and Bechlie, and not that of Andres Caballero and Preciosa, as described 
by Cervantes.?8 

Some other features of la Esmeralda’s wedding are manuscript addi- 
tions, which reveal Victor Hugo getting further and further away from 
the Preciosa story, because of his individual notions about gypsies. One 
such insertion pertains to a bizarre gypsy law by which a man condemned 
to hanging would be spared if any woman in the tribe was willing to 
marry him.** Another manuscript insertion relates to the dagger with 
which la Esmeralda threatens Gringoire in order to prevent the consum- 
mation of their marriage.*° Here Victor Hugo is certainly not following 
Cervantes, but may have in mind the menacing gesture which Fenella 
(Zarah) makes before Edward Christian, in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak.* 

In general, Victor Hugo deviates from Cervantes by confusing gypsies 
with sorcerers and vampires, with much the same sort of inaccuracy re- 
garding the underworld that he displays when he improperly associates 
the Empire of Galilée with the band of thieves infesting the Cour des 
Miracles.* Thus, in the scenario of 1828, he seems readily to have trans- 
formed the gypsy dancer Preciosa into a reputed magicienne, who is 
regularly spoken of as Ja sorciére, and is tried for witchcraft, and not at 
all for the murder of a Phébus who does not appear until the scenario of 

28 Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 77, 78. 

29 The MS insertion reads: Cette loi bohémienne, si bizarre qu’elle puisse sembler au 
lecteur, est aujourd’hui encore écrite tout au long dans la vieille législation anglaise. Voyez 
Burington’s Observations.— Notre-Dame, x, i, 331. Cf. MS fo. 304a. 

According to F. M. Warren, Selections from Victor Hugo (New York, 1893), p. 198. 
“Burington’s Observations” is “an error, for Barrington, Daines (1727-1800), . . . who 
wrote ‘Observations on the More Ancient Statutes,’ etc., published in 1766.” I have been 
unable to find the above-mentioned vieille législation anglaise in the Dublin (1767) edition 
of Barrington’s Observations upon the Statutes, etc. In fact, I am tempted to conclude that 
here, as elsewhere, Victor Hugo was guilty of quoting at second hand, in this case missing 
both the title of the book and the name of the author. Such a theory goes counter to the 
opinion of Paul Berret, who commends in Victor Hugo “‘tout d’abord la documentation 
livresque qui va droit aux véritables sources historiques, dédaigne les ouvrages de seconde 
main, et ne se fie qu’aux réels témoins; . . .”—Paul Berret, op. cit., p. 338. 

For a second hand quotation from Philippe de Comines, which is the more surprising 
because Victor Hugo was undoubtedly quite familiar with that chronicler, cf. Huguet, p. 
431. For a second hand quotation from Montaigne, cf. ibid., p. 63. 

3° Notre-Dame, u, vii, 78. Cf. MS fos. 66a and 66b. 

31 See Huguet, x (1903), 287. Cf. the speech of Fenella to Edward Christian in Peveril of 
the Peak (New York, 1877), m1, Chap. xlvii, 305. Fenella has also the following points in 
common with la Esmeralda. She is a “dancing fairy,” and during her childhood was “trained 
amid the shifts, tricks, and feats of jugglers and mountebanks; . . . ’’ (Jbid., m1, Chap. xlvii, 
306). Near the end of the novel, she is recognized by a parent, whom she had always re- 
garded as an enemy, Christian thus playing a réle superficially similar to that of /a recluse. 
(Ibid., ut, Chap. xlix, 356). #® Cf. Huguet, p. 639. 
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1830.¥ In the novel, while la Esmeralda is arrested on a charge of stab- 
bing Phoebus, she is actually convicted under a fifth century law against 
stryges, or night vampires, which Victor Hugo found recorded in Collin 
de Plancy’s Dictionnaire Infernal: 


—Monsieur le président, répondit l’avocat, la défenderesse a confessé le crime, 
je n’ai plus qu’un mot 4 dire 4 messieurs. Voici un texte de la loi salique: “Si 
une stryge a mangé un homme, et qu’elle en soit convaincue, elle paiera une 
amende de huit mille deniers, qui font deux cents sous d’or.’™ 


For /a recluse, as for Jacques Charmolue, gypsies are sometimes defi- 
nitely séryges, sometimes sorcerers in general. La recluse cries: ‘Ah! les 
méres égyptiennes, vous avez mangé mon enfant!’ When she discovers 
that her baby has been stolen by gypsies, she clamors for “Des sergents 
pour briler les sorciéres!’””** Jacques Charmolue demands of la Esmeralda: 
“Jeune fille bohéme, vous avouez votre participation aux agapes, sabbats 
et maléfices de l’enfer, avec les larves, les masques et les stryges?’’*” He 
finds it logical that a jeune fille bohéme should possess the power, given 
only to sorcerers, to see in the clouds the ram sent by Beelzebub to as- 
semble the sabbat.** 

It is probably significant that in the scenario of 1828 la Esmeralda, 
quite unlike Preciosa, has a goat. In fact, the talented Djali is doubtless 
introduced for the deliberate purpose of making more plausible la Esmer- 
alda’s conviction as a sorceress. In the reliquat there is a second hand 
quotation from Delancre’s Tableau de l’inconstance des démons which 
shows that Victor Hugo was well aware of the connection existing in the 
medieval popular mind between sorcerers and goats: 


Les sorciers dit Delancre en montant sur un balai répétent plusieurs fois: Emen- 
hétan! Emen-hétan! ce qui veut dire, ici et la! ici et 14! Les sorciéres de France 
vont au sabbat sans balai ni graisse ni monture, seulement avec quelques paroles 
magiques. Celles d’Italie ont toujours un bouc qui les attend 4 leur porte. Toutes 
sont tenues de sortir par la cheminée.*® 


The supposed relation between goats and black art is emphasized in 
the novel. The duc d’Egypte, repeating the words of Delancre, tells how 
Italian sorceresses always have a he-goat awaiting them at their door.* 


33 Notre-Dame, pp. 428, and 430-431. 

% Tbid., vit, iii, 266. Cf. Huguet, p. 643, and also MS fo. 431(3): “Si une Stryge a mangé 
un homme, et qu’elle en soit convaincue, elle paiera une amende de huit mille deniers qui 
font deux cents sous d’or.”’ Article de la loi salique (Ve siécle). 

% Notre-Dame, x1, i, 400. % Tbid., vi, iii, 177. 37 [bid., Viti, iii, 264. 

38 Ibid. Cf. Huguet, p. 643. On MS fo. 431(3) we read: Le diable pour rassembler le 
sabbat fait paraftre dans les nuées un mouton qui n’est vu que des sorciers. 

39 MS fo. 432. 

© Notre-Dame, x, iii, 340. The first part of the passage cited indirectly from Delancre is 
put into the mouth of Claude Frollo.—IJbid., vu, iv, 223. Cf. Huguet, p. 640. 
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The tie linking he-goats and gypsies seems to the gossips even more 
firmly established when, after the disappearance of Paquette’s baby, the 
kidnapers leave behind them, in addition to some ribbons belonging to 
the child, and some drops of blood, the telltale dung of a he-goat!* 

Victor Hugo deviates from Cervantes in his description of la Esmeral- 
da’s mother even more than in his accounts of gypsies and their be- 
witched goats. La recluse, as finally conceived, is no fine lady, like Pre- 
ciosa’s mother, but a former fille de joie. Thus the secret of her evolution 
is Victor Hugo’s romantic tendency to idealize prostitutes, and he even 
names her for Saint Gudule. In the reliquat is found the following sepa- 
rate note: Ste Gudule.® On another folio occurs: 


Sous la gothique église de Sainte Gudule 4 Bruxelles est un Saint-Michel (patron 
de Bruxelles de 17 pieds de haut qui tourne sur lui-méme comme la Giralda de 
Séville et foule aux pieds un dragon mis 1a en 1445). 


The glorification of Ja recluse is complete when she is made the per- 
sonification of mother love.“ Thirty-one years later, Victor Hugo will 
idealize another prostitute mother, Fantine, who dies with a halo over 
her head, mourned by the saintly Soeur Simplice.® 

Most of the notes in the reliquat pertaining to /a recluse are in quasi- 
scenario form. This fact alone would indicate the lateness of the final 
evolution of Gudule’s character, even if the outline, by a reference to an 
aurora borealis, were not obviously written not earlier than January 8, 
1831. I quote from the reliquat: 


en lui enfongant ses ongles dans le cou*’ 

une mére tigresse n’y regarde pas de si prés 

ses vilains cheveux gris. 

l’enfer sua 

le voudrais bien savoir si dans ]’enfer c’est pire. 

Nuit du 7 au 8 janvier, 1831, aurore boréale magnifique. 
du premier mot on fait une enseigne. 

—Aye pitié! Grace! Grace!** 

—Rends-moi ma fille.‘® 


“1 Notre-Dame, VI, iii, 177. For another example of the alleged connection between he- 
goats and witchcraft, cf. ibid., vit, i, 256: . . . mais le bouc! . . . cela sent le samedi. 

4 MS fo. 422. * Tbid., fo. 433. “ Cf. Notre-Dame, V1, iii, 173. 

“5 Cf. les Misérables, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1908), Book vim, i, 300. 

4 MS fo. 405b. 


47 Cf. Notre-Dame, x1, i, 399: La jeune fille se sentit saisir brusquement au coude. Elle 
regarda. C’était un bras décharné qui sortait d’une lucarne dans le mur et qui la tenait 
comme une main de fer. 

48 Cf. ibid., p. 401:—ayez pitié! . . . Vous avez de la pitié, j’en suis sdre. 

49 Rends-moi mon enfant.—Ibid. 
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—As-tu vu un soulier comme cela.*® 
—J’étais une fille publique™ 

—Oh! tout ce que j’ai aimé* 

encore si c’était moi je ne 

dirais pas. Mais elle, une enfant 

de seize ans. Laissez lui le temps 

de voir le soleil. 


PHOEBUS DE CHATEAUPERS. Phoebus de Chateaupers seems to have 
been added as an afterthought in the scenario of 1828, viz: ‘‘L’archi- 
diacre et Gringoire. Et Phébus.’** Edmond Huguet has pointed out that 
the name of Chateaupers belonged historically both to the “noble homme 
Ambroise de Chasteaupers, Seigneur de Gressy en France,” and to ‘““M’ 
Pierre de Chasteaupers Prestre, Chanoine de Paris.’ In the reliquat 
“Ambroise de Chateaupers, seigneur de Gressy”’ is listed among the 
“seigneurs,’’® while no mention is made of Pierre. 

Victor Hugo never hesitated to alter first names,5’ and Ambroise 
readily became Phoebus, nominally in honor of Francgois-Phoebus, who 
bore the title of comte de Foix from 1473 to 1483.58 As the pedantic Grin- 
goire remarked to Claude Frollo: ‘Phoebus! un nom de curiosité! Il 
y a aussi Phoebus. comte de Foix.’’®® 

Nevertheless, it was Phoebus the sun god, rather than Phoebus, scion 
of the noble house of Foix, that particularly interested Victor Hugo. On 
an earlier occasion Claude Frollo asked: “Phoebus! . . . pourquoi Phoe- 
bus?” Gringoire replied: “Je ne sais, ... C’est peut-étre un nom doué 
de quelque vertu magique et secréte. . . .”*° He went on to explain that 
the gyspy Esmeralda loved Phoebus because she was a Zoroastrian sun 
idolatress: ‘Ces bohémes sont un peu guébres et adorent le soleil. De 
la Phoebus.’’* Moreover, la Esmeralda herself told Phoebus: ‘“‘Vous vous 


50 Voila son soulier, tout ce qui m’en reste. Sais-tu od est le pareil?—Jbid. 

51 J’étais une fille de joie.—Ibid., p. 401; also p. 412. 

52 This exclamation is put into the mouth of Quasimodo, and placed at the end of Notre- 
Dame, x1, ii, 421. 

53 Encore si c’était moi, je ne dirais pas, mais elle, une enfant de seize ans, laissez-lui le 
temps de voir le soleil.—Jbid., pp. 412-413. 5 Thid., p. 430. 

55 Huguet, p. 50 and note 1. 5 MS fo. 439(2). 

57 See note 19, and also Huguet, p. 51, and note 5. 

58 Cf. the following note in MS fo. 403a: Phoebus, comte de Foix (1483). 

59 Notre-Dame, x, i, 330. 

6 Jbid., vit, iii, 213-214. Victor Hugo had also a predilection for metaphors about the 
sun, which were frequently introduced into the text as afterthoughts. See, e.g.: L’attention 
publique, comme le soleil . . . —Jbid., 1, v, 34. Cf. MS. fo. 31%. C’est le soleil couchant que 
nous prenons pour |’aurore.—Notre-Dame, v, ii, 149. Cf. MS fo. 134". The same contrast is 
elaborated in Ruy Blas, (Paris, 1905), p. 335. 1 [bid., p. 214. 
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appelez Phoebus, c’est un beau nom. J’aime votre nom... .”® 
It might be remarked parenthetically that Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm 
for the Zoroastrian god of light led him somewhat incongruously to make 
even Claude Frollo a fire and sun worshiper, despite the priest’s deadly 
hatred for Phoebus de Chateaupers. In one of two pages on Eastern reli- 
gions forming part of the reliquat we find: ‘“‘Suivant Ferdosi, auteur per- 
san, Houshan second roi de la dynastie paish dedienne ordonne d’adorer le 
soleil comme le nour-e-khadah ou la lumiére de Dieu.”® Claude Frollo, 
who appears to have read Ferdosi, tells his brother Jehan: “Oui, Manou 
le dit, et Zoroastre l’enseignait, le soleil nait du feu, la lune du soleil. Le 
feu est l’Ame du grand tout.’ And on another occasion sun worshiping 
Frollo exclaims excitedly: “L’or, c’est le soleil, faire de l’or, c’est étre 
Dieu.’’® 

We have seen that in the scenario of 1828, Phoebus de Chateaupers 
was hardly more than a name. In the 1830 scenario, however, he becomes 
an important character, and a serious rival of Claude Frollo. The priest 
plans to have him assassinated at Isabeau la Thierrye’s house.® Through 
an error, Claude’s brother Jehan is killed instead of the intended victim.” 

Perhaps this fratricidal variant of the @dipus plot might have been 
allowed to remain, but for the fact that in the final revision of the novel 
Victor Hugo made numerous changes, emphasizing the repressed emotion 
of Claude Frollo. In line with this tendency, the priest was finally made 
a tormented eyewitness of the rendezvous of Phoebus and la Esmeralda 
at the house kept by “la Falourdel,” who was “‘la vilotiére du Pont Saint- 
Michel,’’®* and replaced Isabeau la Thierrye. Seething with jealousy, 
Frollo does not entrust the assassination of Phoebus to a bungling third 
party, but stabs his rival personally. 

As usual, nevertheless, Victor Hugo did not waste his materials,®® and 


82 Tbid., vi, viii, 247. According to Edmond Biré (op. cit., p. 293) the character of 
Phoebus is modeled upon the elegantly attired Lieutenant d’Ahlefeld, in Han d’Islande. 

83 MS fo. 432%(3). * Notre-Dame, vil, iv, 221. 65 Tbid., v, i, 138. 

86 Tsabeau la Thierrye is listed among the “‘canaille” in MS fo. 439(4). Cf. also Huguet, 
p. 54. 

87 Notre-Dame, p. 430. For this fratricidal variant of the dipus plot, Victor Hugo had 
already shown a predilection. In Han d’Islande, Musdoemon, whose real name is Turiaf 
Orugix, is sentenced to be hanged. The executioner turns out to be his brother, Nychol 
Orugix. 

68 [bid., vit, vii, 241. Cf. the long interpolation emphasizing Frollo’s repression, MS fo. 
227a. 

69 See note 17. 

The reliquat of Notre-Dame de Paris contains a number of fragments which were passed 
over temporarily, only to be used in other works. For instance, Isaac de Laffemas, listed 
on fo. 452a, appears as M. de Laffemas in Marion Delorme. The same might be said for 
“Le Cardinal de Richelieu dans sa litiére.” (Fo. 424”.) “Charles I* roi d’Espagne, Charles V 
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the temporarily abandoned tale of fratricide was promptly compensated 
for by two stories of filicide. In Je Roi s’amuse (1832), the jester Triboulet, 
attempting to kill Francis I, unwittingly becomes the slayer of his own 
daughter instead,”° while Lucréce Borgia (1833) unintentionally causes 
the death of her son Gennaro, while plotting to kill his companions. 

GrinGorreE. In the 1828 scenario, Pierre Gringoire obviously bears no 
resemblance to the real Gringore. He is simply Victor Hugo’s favorite 
hero—the man who, out of a sense of duty, sacrifices his life for another. 
Apparently mindful of an obligation to la Esmeralda contracted at the 
Cour des Miracles, Gringoire repays his debt by entering the iron cage 
of the condemned sorciére, exchanging clothes with her, and going to the 
gallows in her stead, along with her goat.” 

In the novel, the character of Gringoire is radically altered after such 
models as (A) the author’s own Spiagudry, of Han d’Jslande;” (B) 
Andres Caballero, of Cervantes’ novela entitled la Gitanilla; and (C) to 
a small extent, the historical Gringore. Let us consider these influences 
in order. 

(A) To conform to the ridiculously pusillanimous and fatuously pedan- 
tic pattern of Spiagudry, the brave, self-sacrificing Gringoire of the 1828 
scenario becomes by 1830 an object of derision.” In the novel, Gringoire’s 
heroism disappears entirely, and his pusillanimity is rendered more ab- 
surd by a veneer of pedantry. He resorts to a scholastic pun, as if hoping 
by this ostentation of knowledge to cover up his lack of manhood. He 
boasts: “Notre mariage était un vrai forismaritagium. Je suis resté de- 
hors.’ As in the scenario of 1828, Gringoire talks about saving la Es- 
meralda by exchanging clothes with her and taking “her place on the gal- 
lows, but this time he is not in earnest.” He prefers to rescue his gypsy 





empereur,”’ mentioned on fo. 452a, becomes an important character in Hernani. “Les 
Ginnes,” referred to on fo. 432°(4), become the famous “‘Djinns”’ of les Orientales. Mata- 
lobos, whose name is recorded among the “canaille” on fo. 439(4), is a famous bandit in 
Ruy Blas. (Cf., however, Gustave Simon, l’Enfance de Victor Hugo cit., p. 67.) 

7 Notre-Dame, p. 428. 

1 Ibid., p. 431. On MS fo. 416a we find the following isolated sentence: je ne peux 
cependant les sauver tous deux. Apparently this is an afterthought, which may explain the 
parenthesis in the scenario: “Je ne peux cependant vous sauver toutes deux.” 

7 See Edmond Biré, op. cit., pp. 292-293. 

3 Notre-Dame, p. 430. Cf. ibid., x, i, 332. 

™ Here Huguet objects: “Dans cette scéne, Gringoire appelle son mariage ‘un vrai 
forismaritagium.’ Il n’y a rien de commun entre |’idée que veut exprimer Gringoire et le 
sens habituel de ce mot . . .”—Huguet, p. 69, note 1. Possibly Huguet has missed the 
point of Gringoire’s joke. Certainly Hugo was familiar with at least one of the three usual 
meanings of forismaritagium. In MS fo. 402b, we read: foris maritagium, mariage fait avec 
ceux du dehors (étrangers au fief). For this meaning, see Achille Luchaire, Manuel des 
institutions frangaises (Paris, 1892), p. 301. % Notre-Dame, x, i, 334. 
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wife by turning her over to his rival, the lascivious Claude Frollo.” 

The transformation of Gringoire from a hero to a philosophical pol- 
troon was a slow starting process. It was scarcely begun in 1830, and 
caused the author difficulties up to the very final stages of the novel. In 
fact, a large part of Gringoire’s pedantic remarks and aphorisms wouid 
be missing, but for last minute changes introduced into the manuscript. 
Among such late interpolations may be listed the following expressions: 
(a) Il padelt, ce qui veut dire en turc: Dieu est mon espérance;”’ n’épouse 
pas toujours qui fiance;’* as well as (c) much of Gringoire’s philosophiz- 
ing about death. 


(a) In quasi-scenario form, Victor Hugo had already jotted down J/ pa- 
turc 

delt, ce qui veut dire en syriaque: Dieu est mon esperance,’® the 
words il padelt having been the motto of Jean de Montagu, founder of 
the monastery of Marcoussis.*® The late manuscript addition is made so 
cleverly that 7] padelt suggests a pedantry that cloaks cowardice, rather 
than the lofty sentiments ordinarily associated with a nobleman’s coat 
of arms.* 


(b) Like il padelt, ““N’épouse pas toujours qui fiance” was set down in 
quasi-scenario form on MS. fo. 412b. This aphorism, when interpolated, 
became a well fitted part of Gringoire’s pompous reflections on the none 
too serious scheme to save la Esmeralda.” 


(c) Let us not be unduly impressed by Gringoire’s protestations of in- 
difference to death.* He philosophizes about the hereafter merely to 
display his erudition, or perhaps more exactly, he has the function of a 
waste basket into which Victor Hugo can dump at the last moment all 
the surplus citations from Pierre Mathieu’s Histoire de Lowys XI which 
would not fit elsewhere in the novel.™ An example is the following note, 
based on a reading of Pierre Mathieu, and made by Victor Hugo before 
reaching the final stages of Notre-Dame de Paris: 


Tourne la téte de tous cétés tu verras des milliers de villes; pourquoi non des 


% Ibid., x, i, 335. Cf. ibid., x1, i, 398. 

™ Tbid., x, i, 331. 48 Thid., x, i, 333. 79 MS fo. 412b. 

8° Cf. Huguet, p. 70, who refers to Du Breul, p. 960. The passage in question, however, 
is not found on this page of the Paris (1612) edition of Du Breul. Victor Hugo says that the 
wife of Jean de Montagu presented “Jacqueline,” one of the cathedral bells, to Notre- 
Dame.—Notre-Dame, tv, iii, 122. This passage is a MS insertion. Cf. MS fo. 109a. 

8! MS fo. 304a. 83 Notre-Dame, x, i, 333. Cf. MS fo. 305b. 

83 Tbid., x, i, 334. 

* Cf. Huguet, p. 70, who quotes Pierre Mathieu, p. 442. I have access only to the trans- 
ation by Edward Grimeston, London (1614), where this passage is found in Book x, p. 105. 
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hommes? Vois Megare devant toi, Cydne 4 dos, Pyrée 4 droite, Corynthe a 
gauche. Qu’est-ce que tout cela? ruine, mépris, solitude, horreur 

(Mathieu) (sic) 
On demanda 4 Cercidas Megalopolitain s’il mourrait volontiers: pourquoi non, 
répondit-il? Car aprés ma mort, je verrai les grands hommes Pythagoras entre 
les philosophes, Hecataeus entre les historiens, Homére entre les poétes, Olympe 
entre les musiciens.* 


This paragraph, added with little alteration to the manuscript of the 
novel, becomes part of a declamation by Gringoire, in the tone of Ham- 
let’s soliloquy.” The purely theatrical nature of this interpolation is 
shown by the sequel: “—Etre pendu! C’est trop absurde. . . .””8? 

It might be added that the fate of the trained goat Djali parallels 
somewhat that of Gringoire. In the 1828 scenario, Djali goes to the gal- 
lows, along with the poet, to save la Esmeralda. In the final version, the 
proposed hanging of Djali, like that of Gringoire, becomes merely a 
matter for philosophizing and jesting.** Thus, while sparing the goat’s 
life, Victor Hugo is able nevertheless to retain in his novel a choice mor- 
sel which he could not bear to leave out altogether: a reference to the 
legal execution of Gillet-Soulart and his sow, of which an account is 
found in Sauval’s edition of the Comptes de la Prévité.** 

The story of Gringoire the rescuing hero, nearly lost in the definitive 
edition of Notre-Dame de Paris, is revived more than forty years later in 
Quatrevingt-treize, where Gauvain saves the condemned marquis de 
Lantenac by exchanging clothes with him.* Fourteen years earlier. 
Charles Dickens had used a similar scene in A Tale of Two Cities, where 
Sydney Carton changes clothes with the condemned Charles Darnay.™ 
Victor Hugo was only slightly acquainted with Dickens, but admired 
him greatly.” So far as the rescue scene is concerned, however, it is of 
course obvious that Victor Hugo did not need to borrow from Dickens, 
but had only to follow his regular practice of salvaging his old notes and 
scenarios as much as possible. 


8 MS fo. 410a. 8 Notre-Dame, x, i, 334. Cf. MS fo. 306a. 

87 Notre-Dame, loc. cit. 88 Tbid., x, i, 335. 

89 Sauval, op. cit., 1, 387. Cf. Huguet, p. 642, and Notre-Dame, vit, i, 258. The passage 
relating to the “‘procés de sorcellerie intenté 4 un animal” is a MS addition (MS fo. 233b), 
as is also a later reference to the goat : Quand elle disparut, on entendit un bélement plaintif. 
C’était la petite chévre qui pleurait.—Notre-Dame, vi, i, 260. Cf. MS fo. 234a. 

% Quatrevingt-treize, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1924), vi, i, 325. 

" A Tale of Two Cities (London and New York, 1914), Chap. xm, p. 277. 

* M™ Cécile Daubray, literary executrix of Victor Hugo, who kindly investigated the 
matter at my request, reports that nothing in Victor Hugo’s correspondence indicates that 
he was influenced by Dickens. See John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (London and 
New York, 1899), 1, 520-521. 
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(B) Let us now consider the extent to which Gringoire was modeled 
upon Andres Caballero.® Victor Hugo may possibly have been familiar 
with Cervantes’ novela as early as 1828. In accordance with gypsy law, 
Andres Caballero becomes the husband of the beautiful Preciosa.™ In the 
scenario of 1828, la Esmeralda is not clearly a gypsy, but at any rate is 
a “sorciére”’ with the bohemian background of the Cour des Miracles. 
We can only conjecture that Gringoire was married to her.® 

The evidence of the influence of Cervantes becomes more definite in 
the novel. It is now a certainty that Gringoire marries a bohémienne 
called la Esmeralda who, like Preciosa, is the best dancer en todo el 
gitanismo.” If Andres is faced with a delay of two years before his mar- 
riage is consummated,” Gringoire has to wait forever.** To be sure, Andres 
does not compare with Gringoire as a littérateur, in spite of a taste for 
music and poetry. His weakness in belles-lettres is compensated for, 
nevertheless, by the poetic talents of another admirer of Preciosa, the 
sonnet-writer Clemente. 

Sometimes the revised Gringoire is modeled simultaneously on Andres 
Caballero and on Spiagudry. This fusion is worked out in a curious 
fashion, Cervantes being followed more for externals, and, strangely, Han 
d’Islande more for psychological analysis. The result is that, even in 
almost identical situations, the characters of Andres Caballero and Pierre 
Gringoire are really far apart. 

What a difference, for instance, between Andres Caballero as he joins 
the gypsies, and Pierre Gringoire as he associates himself with the tru- 
ands! Even in his new walk of life, Andres remains a “‘caballero,’”’ who 
appears all the nobler and prouder because he has been defeated by 
Love !®* Gringoire, on the other hand, cuts a sorry figure when he “‘con- 
sents” to become a fruand, in the craven hope of thus escaping the 
noose.!° And always true to form he mumbles Latin quotations unun- 
telligible to the thugs about him to distract attention from his spineless- 
ness.!! Even when Andres takes crime lessons to prove that he is a gypsy 


% Cervantes, op. cit., 1. Cf. Huguet, x (1903), 287. % Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 77, 78. 

% Notre-Dame, p. 431. % Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 31. 

97 Tbid., 1, 81. %8 Notre-Dame, vu, ii, 212. 

% Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 86. Note also the speech of Claude Frollo: “Oh! quelle désertion 
de toute vertu! quel abandon désespéré de moi-méme! Docteur, je bafoue la science; gentil- 
homme, je déchire mon nom; prétre, je fais du missel un oreiller de luxure, je crache au 
visage de mon Dieu! tout cela pour toi, enchanteresse!—Notre-Dame, x1, i, 397-398. This 
manuscript insertion (MS fo. 363a) is apparently a late imitation of Cervantes: “iO po- 
derosa fuerca deste que Ilaman dulce dios de la amargura, . . . Caballero es Andres, . . 
y desde ayer ha hecho tal mudanga, que engafié a sus criados y sus amigos, defraudé6 las 
esperancas que sus padres en el tenian, . . . y se vino a postrarse a los pies de vna mu- 
chacha,” etc.—Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 86. 100 Notre-Dame, 00, vi, 71. 101 Tbid, 
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at heart, he keeps his gentlemanly dignity, “correspondiendo a su buena 
sangre.’ He remains so fundamentally honest that he actually buys 
and pays for articles which he pretends to have stolen.'* Poor Gringoire, 
as a crime apprentice learning to rob the mannequin, talks about being 
a “truand dans |’4me,’’™™ but only arouses the “rire diabolique” of the 
subjects of the ruffian roi de Thunes.'% 

(C) We come now to the slight connection between the historical Grin- 
gore and the Gringoire of the novel—a connection not visible, as has been 
noted, in the scenario of 1828. The revised Gringoire is authentic to the 
extent that he is the author of a profitable myséére,'” and collaborates 
with the carpenter Jehan Marchand, who constructed the scaffolding of 
the play.’” To be sure, the real Gringore was a child seven or eight years 
of age in 1482, but Victor Hugo solves this difficulty by a simple chrono- 
logical alteration, changing the date of payment for Gringore’s mystére 
and for Marchand’s scaffolding from 1502 to 1483.!% 

CLAUDE FROLLO. Claude Frollo’s repressed emotion appears more dan- 
gerous at each stage of the evolution of his character. ‘La tentation de 
l’archidiacre,” a line in the scenario of 1828, shows the priest already 
struggling against his love for la Esmeralda.'®® According to the scenario 
of 1830, which goes a step further, Frollo’s inner torment leads him to 
plot the murder of his rival Phébus, as we have seen."° In the novel, the 
detailed examination of Frollo’s symptoms almost suggests the clinical 
memoranda of the literary disciples of Charcot." 

Reference was made in the discussion of Phoebus de Chateaupers to 
the numerous passages added to the novel for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the concealed sufferings of Claude Frollo. In one such insertion, the 
author relates how the archdeacon wept with jealous rage at the thought 
that when la Esmeralda was on her way to the scaffold, profane bystand- 
ers had reveled at the sight of her body, imperfectly covered by a loosely 
tied chemise.” Another interpolation is a catalogue of symptoms worthy 

12 Cervantes, op. cit., 1, 87. 103 Thid., 1, 88. 

104 Notre-Dame, 11, vi, 70. Victor Hugo’s description of the mannequin was taken from 
Sauval, however. Cf. Huguet, p. 636. 195 Notre-Dame, 1, vi, 74. 

10% Gringoire boasts to la Esmeralda: “Et puis, mon mystére me rapportera beaucoup 
d’argent monnayé, si l’on me le paye.’’—Ibid., m1, vii, 84. 

107 MS fo. 443. See Notre-Dame, x1, iii, 422, where substantially the same item is dated 
1483. Sauval, op. cit., 11, 533, gives the date as 1502. Cf. also Huguet, pp. 622-623, note 2. 

Cf. also Notre-Dame, I, ii, 16, for Gringoire’s association with Marchand. In relating his 
life story, Gringoire explains that he once worked as a carpenter’s apprentice, but was not 
strong enough.—ZJbid., 1, vii, 83. This statement is a MS insertion.—Cf MS fo. 70b. 

108 Cf. Huguet, p. 68, note 1. 109 Notre-Dame, p. 430. 

M0 Thid. 11 Tbid., x, i, 331. 

2 Thid., 1x, i, 298. Cf. note 68, and MS fo. 270a. See also the long insertion, Notre-Dame, 
XI, i, 397-398: Si vous saviez combien je vous aime! . . . En se tournant subitement vers 
Pégyptienne, etc. Cf. MS fo. 363a. 
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of a hospital haunting novelist of the naturalist school—pounding arteries, 
teeth that nervously gnaw hands, cold perspiration running unchecked 
down the forehead.™ 

After his repressed emotion, perhaps the most notable characteristic 
of Claude Frollo is his interest in black art, of which no mention is made 
in the scenarios of 1828 and 1830. In the novel, however, Victor Hugo 
makes belated use of his own Han d’Islande, where he had portrayed the 
reputed sorcerer Spiagudry, seated before a table covered with old books 
and dry bones, who became thus almost as much a model for Claude 
Frollo as for Pierre Gringoire."“ Victor Hugo was also greatly impressed 
by Rembrandt’s etching of Doctor Faustus (c. 1651)." It is entirely 
possible that Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm for this etching was heightened 
by a description of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak, a 
novel concededly read by Victor Hugo in preparation for Notre-Dame de 
Paris.“ According to Scott, Sir Geoffrey was a sort of Faust who “would 
have tempted Rembrant to exhibit him on a canvas.’’!!7 

On the whole, the character of Claude Frollo is symmetrical, in spite 
of late changes. For instance, the exaggerated protests which he makes 
against sorcery, to divert attention from his lately acquired weakness for 
black magic, are in harmony with the more basic false modesty which 
causes him to deny entrance to the cloister of Notre-Dame to all fe- 
males."* Nevertheless, Claude Frollo, like his sixteen year old brother 
Jehan, ocasionally falls heir to the pedantic remarks that overflow from 
the character of Gringoire. Thus the archdeacon unctuously tells his 
brother: “Qui non laborat non manducet.”"® Not to be outdone, Jehan 
Frollo wails back in the language of Aeschylus: ‘“ororororora.”° For 
Claude Frollo, such scholasticism is never more than a veneer, thinly 
covering a consuming passion, while of course Jehan is at heart no 
écolier limousin, but a gamin. A precursor of Gavroche, Jehan dies with 
a popular song on his lips that has no trace of pedantry.” 

Louis XI. So far as Louis XI is concerned, the scenario of 1828 is in 
general accord with the novel, except that the king resides at Plessis-lez- 


3 Notre-Dame, vit, iv, 277. Cf. MS fo. 251b. 

14 Han d’Islande, v1, 44. Cf. ibid., 1, 19; vit, 58; x1, 103; xv, 120. 

15 Notre-Dame, vu, iv, 219-220. 

U6 For the influence of Peveril of the Peak on Victor Hugo, see note 31. 

117 Peveril of the Peak, 1 (Chap. xxxv), 89. 

18 Notre-Dame, tv, v, 130. Cf. Huguet, p. 61, who cites Du Breul, p. 42. 

119 Notre-Dame, vu, iv, 227. According to Victor Hugo’s notes, this was the motto of 
Philippe de Comines. Cf. MS fo. 428’. 120 Notre-Dame, loc. cit. Cf. MS fo. 427. 

121. On MS fo. 433’, this is called a “chanson de 1479.” Cf. the song of the mortally 
wounded Gavroche, les Misérables, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1909), Part v, 
1, xv, 54. Another popular song sung by Jehan Frollo is: 
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Tours, not at the Bastille. From the first, it was obviously Victor 
Hugo’s intention to make Louis XI the central figure of a climactic 
scene: 

Olivier le Daim et L.XI. Grande scéne.'* 


This line is eventually expanded into the longest chapter in the novel.' 
In preparing this chapter, Victor Hugo not only took elaborate notes on 
Louis XI and Olivier le Daim, but also made special outlines, one of 
which reads as follows: 
Copp. 
L’heure du peuple n’est pas venue. 
L. XI. 
Et quand viendra cette heure, maitre? 
Vous l’entendrez sonner. 
L. XI. 
A quelle horloge, s’il vous plait. 
C. (il monte a une fenétre.) 

Ecoutez.—Vous voyez ce beffroi, ces canons, ces bourgeois, ces soldats; 
quand ce beffroi bourdonnera, quand les canons gronderont, quand ce donjon 
croulera 4 grand bruit, quand bourgeois et soldats hurleront et s’entretueront, 
c’est l’heure qui sonnera.'** 


The above scenario is taken over almost textually in the novel.! 
Another outline reads: 


le retrait homme pendu 
les cing personnages _le medecin 

le rapport le barbier 

la cage Avis a Tristan’? 


Of these items, /a cage is probably intended as a repetition of Jes fillettes 
du roi listed on fo. 411a: 

Aprés 

Ensuite 

Et puis 

les bains sont de l’€quipage de l’amour et de la volupté 

les fillettes du roi'*8 





Quand les rats mangeront les cats, 

Le seigneur sera seigneur d’Arras, etc.;—Notre-Dame, vu, vii. 240. Cf. MS fo. 433’, 
where cats is spelled cas, and Huguet, p. 65. 122 Notre-Dame, p. 430; cf. p. 427. 

123 Thid., p. 430. 1% Tbhid., x, v, 361-385. 

125 MS fo. 406. In the reliqguat, Victor Hugo cites for the life of Louis XI: La Chronique 
scandaleuse (Jean de Troyes, xx1, 478). Les Mémoires de Comines.—L’histoire de Louis XI 
par P. Mathieu. Rerum gallicanorum Commentarii (ab anno 1461 ad annum 1480). L. XI, 
par Duclos.—MS fo. 448. 18 Notre-Dame, x, v, 381-382. 127 MS fo. 412b. 

128 Notre Dame, x, v, 367: C’était une de ces fameuses cages 4 prisonniers d’état qu’on 
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In the reliquat (fo. 410a) is found this note—“Louis XI prenait le titre 
d’abbé chanoine de Tours (comme tous les Rois de France)’”’—which was 
the basis for the chapter entitled Abbas beati Martini:”® Victor Hugo 
drew his information from Saint-Martin de Tours, whom he quotes 
directly on fo. 444: 


Abbas Beati Martini, scilicet Rex Franciae est cononicus de consuetudine et 
habet parvam prebendam quam habet sanctus Venantius et debet sedere in sede 
Thesaurii.*° 


OLIVIER LE Darm. For the details concerning Olivier le Daim found in 
the chapter entitled Le retrait on dit ses heures Monsieur Louis de France, 
Victor Hugo took copious notes, particularly from the Comptes de la 
Prév6té.*' For the biography of Olivier, the re/iguat has three paragraphs 
which are expanded in the novel, and put into the mouth of Louis XI.'” 
The first of these paragraphs, in particular, reveals Olivier as a leader of 
the “fifth column” of the crafty King of France. 

The principal items of the expense account of Louis Xi, borrowed by 
Victor Hugo from Pierre Mathieu and the Comptes de la Prévété, are also 
found in the reliquat.* This material is rearranged and dramatized in the 
novel, and put into the mouth of Olivier le Daim.™ 

A perusal of the reliquat leads to the conclusion that the author’s crea- 
tive moods depended on a state of mental relaxation, in which his mind 
wandered without logical control, often absurdly. The word Réves'® 
which the author introduces in the midst of his reflections on the bourdon 
is symptomatic of his mental processes. Characteristic is the following 
outline, which has the inconsequentiality of a dream: 


omelettes chaudes 

le duc-d’Egypte 

Jehan Frollo 

cette republique 

source d’une iliade de malheurs 

Tripes 

Anaxagoras disait qu’il était au monde pour admirer le soleil! 





appelait Jes fillettes du rot. By a curious slip, Victor Hugo here defines /es fillettes du roi as 
“cages,” when as a matter of fact they were heavy chains. In the reliquat, the meaning of 
the expression is given correctly: Cages de fer oi les prisonniers étaient attachés avec 
d’énormes chaines appelées les fillettes du roi. (MS fo. 412b.) Cf. the Mémoires de Philippe 
de Commynes, ed. B. de Mandrot (Paris, 1901), m, 78; and Huguet, p. 428, note 1, who 
mentions the erroneous use of the term in the novel, and, as elsewhere, makes no mention 
of the reliquat. 129 Notre-Dame, V, i, 133-141. 

130 Thid., v, i, 141. Cf. Huguet, p. 425, note 2. 

131 Cf. Huguet, p. 435, and notes 1, 2 and 3. 132 MS fo. 430”. 

183 MS fos. 446 and 446(2). Cf. Huguet, pp. 425-434. 

1% Notre-Dame, x, v, 365. 135 MS fo. 414b. 1% Thid., fo. 411a. 
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Unfettered by sense of time or place, the author drifts easily from a con- 
sideration of Femmes jaunes, a subject to which he will return in Ruy 
Blas," and passes to such a question as: “‘Avez-vous prié Dieu ce soir, 
Desdémone?” On the same page are the following unrelated remarks, 
revealing little except that he was still thinking of Shakespeare: 

Il y a des hommes malheureux: Christophe Colomb ne peut attacher son nom 
a sa découverte; Guillotin ne peut détacher le sien de son invention. 

Tous deux, eit dit Falstaff, avaient trouvé des moyens d’aller dans |’autre 
monde. 


A little later, becoming more frivolous, Victor Hugo composed the follow- 
ing doggerel: 

Quand Adam mangeait les pommes 

ol étaient les gentilshommes?"** 


Such habitual mental excursions made really rapid composition im- 
possible, except in the final stages of a work. For instance, with typical 
inconsequentiality, Victor Hugo passed in review the reigns of at least 
four earlier French kings, before deciding to treat in his novel the epoch 
of Louis XI. On fo. 402b, he took elaborate notes, based on Du Breul, 
about Parlement under Philippe le Bel in 1302. On the same page are 
references to two other French kings: 


Charles V ordonne que les chanoines de la Sainte Chapelle portent des aumusses 
grises, . . . tandis que le reste du clergé a des aumusses noires. . . . 

Statue du traitre Jean le Clerc, qui avait livré Paris aux Bourguignons sous 
Charles VI, au coin des rues de la Harpe et de Bussy, au bout du pont St Michel. 


Another mention of Charles VI occurs on fo. 410b: “. . . Sous Charles 
VI les hommes allaient en croupe comme les femmes.”’ 

It was, however, Philippe V who caused Victor Hugo the greatest 
hesitation. We find, on fo. 416a: Philippe-le-long. Earlier, on fo. 412f: 


Ph. le long. Son regard était morne et fou. 
C’était en 1319, sous le régne de Philippe V, le plus long des rois de France. 


Victor Hugo even managed to save the last line, by putting it into the 
mouth of Gringoire.'*® 
Victor Hugo was fascinated by the Greek prefix ANA, which he repeats: 


Ecrit sur les revers d’une page de dictionnaire grec: ANA. ANA ANA. p. 83." 


Could there by any connection between ANA and the oft-repeated 
"AN’AI'KH?"™! Such a development would seem logical only to the mind 


187 Thid., fo. 413a. Cf. Ruy Blas, rv, ii, line 1581. 1388 MS fo. 416a. 
139 Notre-Dame, x1, i, 394. 40 MS fo. 454. 
141 Notre-Dame, iii, and vu, iv, 223, as well as the preface to les Travailleurs de la Mer, 
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of a dreamer who is often content to look lingeringly at images in an 
open grate fire. The gropings of just such a mind are revealed in the 
reliquat of Notre-Dame de Paris. 

In conclusion: This article is addressed especially to latter-day sceptics 
who doubt the validity of virtually all literary sources. As an example, 
I have taken the old-fashioned investigation of the sources of Notre-Dame 
de Paris by Edmond Huguet, who apparently had no access to the re- 
liquat, and trusted simply to literary parallels, a method viewed with 
alarm by the more sophisticated higher critics. Yet a comparison with 
Victor Hugo’s own notes confirms Huguet’s results in the minutest 
details, except perhaps for slight errors regarding forismaritagium, and 
les fillettes du roi. 

This article therefore has relatively little new to offer in the way of 
minutiae. On the other hand, it is hoped that some light has been shed on 
the various stages of the evolution of the principal characters. This evolu- 
tion represented, contrary to certain modern theories, a characteristic 
longue élaboration, generally preceded by a spell of musing, in which 
sometimes memories of the author’s school days, or even of his early 
childhood, were recalled. Not infrequently, the final result was a fusion of 
literary influences that have heretofore been analyzed only singly and 
separately. The progress of such transformations can frequently be veri- 
fied not only by the author’s notes, but especially by the manuscript 
changes, which are here studied for the first time. 

O.In H. Moore 

Ohio State University 





etc. For a different theory, see Auguste Viatte, “Notes sur les sources de Victor Hugo,” 
RHL, xxx1x (1932), 443. Cf. also Albert Schinz, review of Denis Saurat, la Religion de 
Victor Hugo, ibid., p. 599. 
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XIX 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SCIENCE 


HE central axiom of Mathew Arnold’s* cultural arithmetic is well 
known; less familiar is this curiously precise elaboration: 


And, as the discipline of conduct is three-fourths of life, for our aesthetic and in- 
tellectual disciplines, real as these are, there is but one-fourth of life left; and if we 
let art and science divide this one-fourth fairly between them, they will have just 
one-eighth of life each." 


The aim of this paper is to evaluate Arnold’s endeavor to integrate 
firmly with other interests the fraction assigned to science. 


I. Throughout his life he repeatedly faced the problem of such an inte- 
gration; the more despairing lines in “Dover Beach” and “Stanzas from 
the Grande Chartreuse” and the conservative classical humanism of 
“Literature and Science’® and “A Speech at Eton” do not exhaust his 


® Works of Arnold frequently cited, and the editions used, are designated by the following 

abbreviations: 

CUS Civilization in the United States (Boston, 1888). 

CA Culture and Anarchy (New York, 1913). 

DA Discourses in America (London and New York, 1889). 

EC1 Essays in Criticism, First Series (London, 1875). 

EC2_ Essays in Criticism, Second Series (London and New York, 1891). 

EC3 Essays in Criticism, Third Series, ed. E. J. O’Brien (Boston, 1910). 

FG _ Friendship’s Garland (London and New York, 1903). 

GB God and the Bible (New York, 1895). 

HSG Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, 2nd ed. (London, 1874). 

LD _ Literature and Dogma (London and New York, 1892). 

Letters Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888, ed. G. W. E. Russell (New York and Lon- 
don, 1895), 2 vols. 

Letters to Clough Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry 

(London and New York, 1932). 

ME Mixed Essays, Irish Essays, and Others (New York, 1883). 

CL  Onthe Study of Celtic Literature, and On Translating Homer (New York, 1883). 
PEF The Popular Education of France (London, 1861). 

RES Reports on Elementary Schools 1852-1882, ed. Sir Francis Sandford (London and 

New York, 1889). 

SPP St. Paul and Protestantism, and Last Essays on Church and Religion (New York, 

1897). 

SUC Schools and Universities on the Continent (London, 1868). 

1 LD, p. 190.—Cf. ibid., pp. 320, 348. 

? This hardly squares with Mr. Lionel Trilling’s description of “Literature and Science” 
(Matthew Arnold, New York, 1939) as embodying that portion of Arnold’s literary criticism 
which “‘is the affirmation of the French Revolution” (p. 371). The passage is not the clearest 
in that excellent book; it is not fully apparent why “Byron is the hero of ‘Literature and 
Science’ ” (p. 373), nor why excerpts from the essay on Byron are chosen to elucidate the 
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views upon it. In education his hostility to the intrusion of natural 
science was by no means unmitigated. In religion he sought, and believed 
he had found, an experimentally verifiable position. In spite of a certain 
distrust of or distaste for science and a fairly comprehensive ignorance 
of its details, he believed he was following in important ways the lead of 
the scientific spirit. Repeatedly, if somewhat sporadically and incon- 
clusively, he undertook to adjust the modern English mind to that spirit 
as well as to defend “established amenities’ against its encroachments. 

Both the adjustment and the defense are complicated by Arnold's use 
of the word science in two different senses, sometimes consciously dis- 
tinguished and sometimes unconsciously confused. Always approving is 
his use of it in the older and broader sense of thorough, systematic knowl- 
edge in any field*—his father’s use.6 Matthew Arnold constantly em- 
ployed it, or its equivalent Wissenschaft,’ to designate the opposite of 
irrational prejudice, which he regarded as one of the great failings of his 
countrymen.’ In this sense he associated the word science with his favor- 
ite formula, ‘“‘to see the thing as in itself it really is,”’* implying® that it 
meant disinterestedness; a whole, sane view of things; the open mind; 





radicalism of “Literature and Science.”’ But Mr. Trilling is speaking of the social radicalism 
involved in developing a less aristocratic view of literature, whereas we are here concerned 
with the cultural conservatism involved in conceiving the excellence of literature largely in 
terms of Greek. For contradictory comments by Arnold on the French Revolution, see 
SUC, p. 115, and EC3, p. 171. 

3 Jessie Mebane, Matthew Arnold’s Relation to the Scientific Movement, Chicago M.A. 
thesis (unpublished), 1927, p. 4. The argument is that Arnold sought to mediate between 
science and the “‘amenities’”’; that his effort was always first ‘‘to see the thing as it really 
was,” next to formulate “‘a constructive hypothesis of underlying causes” (p. 54), and then 
to suggest measures rationally adjusted to the facts; and that in so doing he was applying 
scientific method to the non-scientific ends of cultural advance. 

4“. .a German scientific book of any sort,—on philosophy, history, art, religion, 
etc... .” SUC, p. 279.— . . . Science, in the widest sense of the word, meaning a true 
knowledge of things as the basis of our operations.” Letters, 1, 285.—Cf. “The Bishop and 
the Philosopher,”’ Macmillan’s Magazine, vit (1863), 243; also SPP, p. 36. 

5 Sir Joshua Fitch, Thomas and Matthew Arnold (New York, 1899), pp. 15, 35, 49-50, 
62-63, 152. 6 SUC, p. 231; FG, p. 14. 

7 “But the worst of the English is that on foreign politics they search so very much more 
for what they like and wish to be true than for what is true. In Paris there is certainly a 
larger body of people than in London who treat foreign politics as a science, as a matter to 
know upon before feeling upon.” Letiers, 1, 118-119. Cf. SUC, pp. 231, 264, 276, 277, 280, 
288. Cf. EC3, p. 153. 

8 SPP, p. 56; “A Liverpool Address,” Nineteenth Century, x11 (1882), 716; ME, p. 418. 

® ME, pp. 283, 360, 381, 462; G. W. E. Russell, Matthew Arnold (London and New York, 
1904), p. 56 (cf. Helen C. White, “Matthew Arnold and Goethe,” PMLA, xxxv1 (1921), 
esp. pp. 438-439); GB, pp. 154, 292; CUS, pp. 27, 129. “‘Disestablishment in Wales,” 
National Review, x1 (1888), 7. 
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the valuing of knowledge above action. In the other and for Arnold less 
uniformly approving sense, the word had more nearly the twentieth- 
century significance: ‘Science has now made visible to everybody the 
great and pregnant elements of difference which lie in race.””°—“‘[Science 
is] the comprehension and interpretation of the [physical] world.’ 
Usually this narrower sense” was indicated by the plural," or by a limiting 
adjective (“physical science” or “natural science”’), or, with special ref- 
erence to elementary teaching in schools, by the term Naésur-kunde; 
usually the broader sense was clearly broad. But there was confusion 
between them, too; and even when distinguished they indicated not two 
different conceptions but two aspects of the same “one-eighth of life.”’ In 
either aspect, science left us “‘still in the sphere of intellect and knowl- 
edge”’; in either aspect it had to be related “‘to the sense in us for conduct, 
and to the sense in us for beauty.’ 

Yet the two senses were for Arnold of quite different importance. If 
“one-eighth of life’’ included both aspects of science, and so might be 
split once again, it is clear which sixteenth appealed to him more. His 
knowledge of the external world was not scientific: ‘My own studies have 
been almost wholly in letters, and my visits to the field of the natural 
sciences have been very slight and inadequate, although those sciences 
have always strongly moved my curiosity.”"5 The strength of that curi- 
osity may be questioned. A glance through his Letters or Notebooks will 
make clear that except for a certain interest in botanical handbooks" he 


10 CA, p. 124. Such differences are of course less emphasized by more recent ethnological 
theory; the point here made is simply that Arnold was using the word science in a restricted 
sense. Cf. SPP, p. 37; cf. HSG, pp. xxxviii-xxxix. u CL, p. 84. 

12 Though the last quotation might seem broad enough, the context justifies the insertion 
of the word physical. The theory of derivation is illuminating: “Out of the steady humdrum 
habit of the creeping Saxon .. . has come . . . Philistinism, that plant of essentially Ger- 
manic growth... ; but what a soul of goodness there is in Philistinism itself! . . . This 
steady-going habit leads at last . . . up to science, up to the comprehension and interpreta- 
tion of the world.” CL, pp. 83-84. 

13 “And there are the sciences, in which I think the passion for truth, not special curi- 
osities about birds and beasts, makes the great professor.” Letters to Clough, p. 66. 

4 DA, p. 111. 6 DA, p. 81; cf. SUC, pp. 37, 85, 220, 259-260, 289. 

16 Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, with a preface by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse (New York, 
1902). 

17 Five such manuals may be identified from references in the Letters: 1, 387; 11, 37-39, 44. 
Botanical references are fairly frequent in his family letters from about 1866 to 1870 
(1, 387; u, 44, 72-73, 109, 113, 117, 145, 200, 402), and numerous in his poetry; his friend 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff (Letters, 1, 187-188, 396-397) praised their accuracy in an 
article which was little more than a series of quotations: “The Plant Allusions in the 
Poems of Matthew Arnold,” Nature Notes, 1 (1890), 81-84, 104-107. In Arnold’s prose 
written for publication, however, I have noted no such reference. See Tinker and Lowry, 
The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Commentary (London, New York, Toronto, 1940), p. 218. 
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seldom read any scientist later than Bacon. His “‘poor little science’”'* did 
indeed enable him to use a geological term’® or an astronomical proposi- 
tion®® in a personal letter; to mention the chemical composition of ether*! 
or the products of combustion in a candle flame;” to disparage Bishop 
Butler’s psychology, with analogies from alchemy and physiology.” But 
such allusions were infrequent and rather casual. He seemed not sure he 
would find time to read his presentation copy of Lubbock’s Pre-Historic 
Man,” and lamented that if he lived to be eighty he would “probably be 
the only person left in England who reads anything but newspapers and 
scientific publications.” As mere information, natural knowledge in- 
terested Arnold very little; now and then he revealed even a sort of con- 
tempt for the details of scientific fact.* 

Among the British scientists of his day, he was probably at least ac- 
quainted with Darwin,” and was on fairly intimate terms with Huxley,”* 
Tyndall, and Sir John Lubbock. Twice he was Huxley's guest at the 
annual dinners of the Geological Society,?® and once Hooker’s at that of 
the Royal Society, which he called “our one truly great Society, a sort of 
Institute.’’*° Yet in “The Literary Influence of Academies” (1864) he had 
ignored the Society’s existence, even suggesting that England might in 
time have “‘academies with a limited, special, scientific scope, in the vari- 
ous lines of intellectual work,—academies like that of Berlin, for in- 
stance.’ 

Of the great pioneers of science he had scarcely more than the intelli- 
gent layman’s general knowledge. There is no evidence that he knew well 
the scientific works of Aristotle.** Empedocles and presumably Lucre- 
tius*® interested him more as men than as natural philosophers. He did 


18 Letters, m1, 195. 19 Thid., 1, 146 (odlite). 

20 [bid., 1, 10 (the angle subtended by Saturn). 21 GB, p. 76. 

#2 DA, pp. 96-97, 109; cf. RES, pp. 199-200. %3 SPP, pp. 271, 278. 
% Letters, 11, 87. % Ibid., 1, 228. 


6 Especially when unleavened by the best that has been thought and said. See his out- 
burst about Margaret Fuller and “America, where everybody knows that the world is an 
oblate spheroid and nobody knows anything worth knowing . . .”” (Letters to Clough, p. 132); 
see also the praise accorded by Bottles, the Philistine, to the principal of the Lycurgus 
House Academy (FG, pp. 50-51). See also SPP, pp. 239-240. 

27 Arnold and Darwin were honored with Oxford’s D. C. L. on the same day in June, 
1870; see Letters, 11, 35, 39. 

28 See Russell, op. cit., p. 168. Arnold refers once to Huxley, somewhat inexactly, as 


“that great physicist” (SPP, p. xxxvi). 29 1868, 1869; see Letters, 1, 451; 1, 3. 
30 1874; ibid., 1, 139-140. In 1870 Arnold had declined an invitation to join a Royal 
Society expedition to Etna; ibid., 1, 41. 3t EC1, pp. 90, 118n. 


® Dr. John Hicks of Miami University has kindly verified this impression for me. 
33 In his inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry, Arnold spoke of Lucretius as socially 
and therefore poetically inadequate; see EC3, pp. 73, 75. Arnold’s tragedy Lucretius was 
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understand how radically the spirit of Galileo was opposed to that of 
scholasticism,™ and he wrote a penetrating positivistic analysis of the 
ontology of Descartes.*® He referred to Newton® with high admiration 
and something of British pride, but without evidence of close famili- 
arity.*” Goethe, of course, he read copiously and admired without reserve, 
praising his “profound, imperturbable naturalism’** and gratefully 
acknowledging his influence.*® But Goethe’s importance in the history of 
scientific thought is disputed;*° and Arnold clearly cared more for his 
philosophical and artistic naturalism than for his intuitions and eccen- 
tricities in geology, botuny, osteology, or optics. Darwin he treated with- 
out great respect, and at least once with most unscientific high-handed- 
ness. 

It is doubtful, then, that his conception of physical science was ade- 
quate. Mr. Lionel Trilling justly remarks that Arnold was “committed 
to a method of science purely empirical—and not very strict,’ that he 
thought “‘of science as empirical and classificatory rather than experi- 








never finished, and the fragment preserved as epigraph to Thyrsis tells us little. But for 
the close connection between the unpublished tragedy and Empedocles, see Tinker and 
Lowry, op. cit., pp. 292-297, 340-347. 

¥% “Nothing, indeed, could be more surely fatal to scholasticism ... than the growth 
of positive and experimental science . . .”” SUC, pp. 111-112. % See below, p. 282. 

%* ECI, p. 62; EC2, p. 128; PEF, p. xlix; Letters, 1, 30. 

37 “Tt is as if Newton had introduced into his exposition of the law of gravitation an 
incidental remark, perhaps erroneous, about light or colours; and we were then to make 
this remark the head and front of Newton’s law.” SPP, p. 84. This wording is hardly what 
would be natural for one who knew that Newton had made famous researches, partly 
erroneous, into the nature of light. It is probable, anyway, that Arnold could no more 
have read Newton’s language than I can; he confessed, “the mathematics were ever foolish- 
ness to me.” Letters to Clough, p. 110. 

3% EC, p. 186. 39 ME, pp. 233-234; GB, p. 134. 

4° See J. Arthur Thomson, Introduction to Science (New York, 1911), p. 120; H. Bavink, 
The Natural Sciences, trans. H. S. Hatfield (New York, 1932); pp. 221, 596-597, 640; 
W. C. Dampier-Whetham, History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and Re- 
ligion (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 293, 314-315; Erik Nordenskidld, History of Biology, trans. 
L. B. Eyre (New York, 1935), pp. 279-285 (an excellent brief estimate). For more ex- 
haustive discussion see G. S. Brett, ‘““Goethe’s Place in the History of Science,” Univ. 
of Toronto Quar., 1 (1932), 297-299, and George Wagner, “Goethe as a Scientist,”’ Univ. 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 34 (1932), pp. 63-83. 

“' See below, p. 285. John W. Judd, The Coming of Evolution (Cambridge, 1911, pp. 3-4) 
reports hearing Arnold say in 1871: “I cannot understand why you scientific people make 
such a fuss about Darwin. Why it’s all in Lucretius.” When Judd remarked that Darwin 
had proved what Lucretius only guessed, Arnold rejoined that this power of intuition 
proved Lucretius the greater. Citing this passage, Henshaw Ward declares that “‘science 
regards Matthew Arnold as an arch-Philistine.”’ (Charles Darwin, Indianapolis, 1927, 
p. 23.) ® Op. cit., p. 359. 
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mental and generalizing.’ Though Arnold paid one striking tribute to 
the insight of the greatest scientists,“ in general he stressed the observa- 
tional rather than the intellectual element.“ Science sees the thing as it 
is; science asserts nothing which it cannot verify; science is in the service 
of fact and not of “system” or preconception—this is accurate and fair, 
but it is incomplete. It shows no real grasp of hypothesis and deduction, 
of the exploratory purposiveness of experimentation, of the tentative- 
ness of scientific truth. What science in education can give us, says 
Arnold, is the “excellent discipline” of “the habit of dealing with facts’ ;“ 
what science can save us is the folly of running counter to “the true, 
firm, intelligible law of things.’’*? The scientist is merely the faithful re- 
corder of what in the visible world any patient, accurate, fact-respecting 
observer may find.** And to the discovery of facts,—scientific, religious, 
educational, or political—the only serious obstacle is prejudice.” When 
Arnold called himself “scientific” he meant “impartial.’®° Beyond the 
disinterested recognition of facts, his own characteristic instrument of 
criticism was a perceptive tact, a cultivated sense for human values, 
which he thought a cultural or literary and not a scientific attainment.™! 
And however unsatisfactory this judgment may be for the scientist, it is 
clearly right for Arnold, and probably for the average layman. “The 
exact sciences . . . stir the whole man less than letters and philosophy.’ 
When Arnold prefers to take “the true sense of animals, or water, or 
plants,” from Shakespeare, Keats, Chateaubriand, or Senancour, rather 
than from Linnaeus, Cavendish, or Cuvier, he is only echoing Words- 
worth on what happens when “the remotest discoveries of the Chemist” 
become “manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffer- 


 Tbid., p. 318. 

“4. the highest reach of science is, one may say, an inventive power, a faculty of 
divination, akin to the highest power exercised in poetry; therefore, a nation whose spirit 
is characterised by energy may well be eminent in science;—and we have Newton.” EC1, 
p. 58. . 

45 “Science makes her progress, not merely by close reasoning and deduction, but also, 
and much more, by the close scrutiny and correction of the present commonly received 
data.” GB, p. xxiv. DA, p. 97. 47 CA, p. 131. 

48 In Arnold’s view, science was “experience purely, nothing more than organized com- 
mon-sense, in which the content of any scientific law is only the account of the order of 
our sensations.” Trilling, op. cit., p. 358. 

49 “ ‘Knowledge is easy,’ says the wise man, ‘to him that understandeth’; easy, he means, 
to him who will use his mind simply and rationally, and not to make him think he can 
know what he cannot, or to maintain, per fas et nefas, a false thesis with which he fancies 
his interests to be bound up.” ME, p. 64. 

50 RES, pp. 34-35, 54-55; PEP, p. xxix; SUC, pp. xi, xvi; HSG, pp. xl-xli; GB, p. 154; 
ME, pp. 83, 266, 283, 364-365. 51 GB, p. 209. 52 SUC, p. 116. 

53 EC1, pp. 93-94. 
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ing beings,’ and anticipating various modern critics® who hold that 
the disquieting thing about science is the breach it makes between knowl- 
edge and feeling. Underlying Arnold’s pronouncements upon the relation 
between science and culture® is the idea that poetry has the power to 
effect the needed fusion. His cultural equation, so absurdly overprecise 
if taken literally, is yet worth restating here with still more extreme pre- 
cision: Conduct, morality, goodness (three-fourths), plus art, beauty, 
feeling, emotion (one-eighth), plus science, knowledge, truth (one-eighth, 
further divisible into an awareness of fact and an attitude of disinterested 
objectivity), equals Life, an integer, a perfect unity. 


II. Whatever the mood of religious uncertainty in Arnold’s poems may 
have owed to science,*” he had come to believe by the late ’sixties®* that 
science could aid him in revitalizing Christianity. His religious essays, 
fairly bristling with the words science and scientific,*® reveal an unmistak- 
able emulation of the scientific spirit. After a false start in the hopeless 
direction of keeping religious liberalism esoteric,®® he took the ground 
that “the breach there is... between popular religion and what is 
called science’’®™ could be closed only be abandoning theological meta- 
physics; that religion must establish itself, like science, upon verifiable 
propositions, or perish. 

But the hope that lay in science had not been grasped, he thought, by 
theologians, metaphysicians, textual critics, or utilitarian moralists. Each 
of these Arnold sought either to refute or to prove inadequate. The basic 
errors of traditional theology were to read the figurative language of the 


% Preface to Second Edition of Lyrical Ballads. 

55 EF. g.: H. V. Routh, Towards the Twentieth Century (New York and Cambridge, 1937); 
J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New York, 
1936); G. M. Young, Victorian England: Portrait of an Age (London, 1936); Lionel Steven- 
son, Darwin Among the Poets (Chicago, 1932). 

56 For some of the most characteristic of these pronouncements, see Letters to Clough, 
p- 135; CL, pp. 130-131; EC2, pp. 1-3; DA, pp. 118, 137. 

57 Due allowance must be made for a youthful romantic melancholy and for Senancour. 
Mrs. Sells (Matthew Arnold and France, Cambridge, 1935) quotes, passim, enough of 
Obermann to prove that moods of gloom in Arnold, echoes of the aimlessness of nature 
and the futility of life, are not necessarily, perhaps not even probably, the results of direct 
reflection upon scientific theories. 

58 SPP, separately published 1870, had appeared in the Cornhill Magazine beginning 
October, 1869. 

59 In SPP, Part 1 (42 pp.), they occur at least 45 times; in two important short pas- 
sages (pp. 6-9 and 36-39), 17 and 19 times respectively. 

6° Letters, 1. 219 (1863); “The Bishop and the Philosopher” and “Dr. Stanley’s Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,’ Macmillan’s Magazine, vit (1863), 241-256, 327-336. 

6! LD, p. 55; cf. ibid., p. xiii. 
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Bible as if it were literal, and to attribute to the propositions of creed a 
kind of accuracy belonging only to scientific statements. Literature, in- 
cluding the religious literature of the Jews, was an art; dogma was a 
pseudo-science® grounded in misapprehension of such literature. By their 
insistence upon “the notion of God as a magnified and non-natural 
man,’’® as “‘a personal First Cause, that thinks and loves, the moral and 
intelligent governor of the universe,’ by their “insane license of affirma- 
tion about God... [and] about a future state,”® the exponents of 
“mechanical and materialising theology’’® were all but irreparably dam- 
aging the faith they sought to protect. The propositions of philosophical 
metaphysics, though less crudely anthropomorphic than those of the 
Three Creeds, were equally unverifiable. In this connection the passage 
of central interest is a comment upon the Cogito, ergo sum of Descartes.® 
The concept of being to which it led seemed to Arnold a verbalism; and 
turning to the “natural history of the word’’®’ for a clue to its meaning, 
he traced® the words ts, be, exist, to the ancient roots as, bhu, sta, and so 
to the concrete meanings breathe, grow, stand. Admitting that the sense 
of figure had long been lost and that the words had become indispensable 
abstractions, he pointed out the error of supposing that they have in 
themselves anything absolute. The old roots “by a simple figure... 
declare a perceived energy and operation, nothing more. ... But they 
have been falsely supposed to bring us news about the primal nature of 
things.’’®* It followed that “the ére of Descartes is an unprofitable term, 
because we do not clearly conceive what the term means,’’”® and thus 
that to call God being was merely a concealed anthropomorphism. 

But if Descartes did religion little good, and if the “Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester’’” did positive harm, the rational critics of Scrip- 

* It is curious that in books avowedly seeking a scientific basis for religious faith Arnold 
should have thought it wise to apply the word science ironically to just that kind of re- 
ligious view which he considered most perverse. He labeled the Three Creeds as “the 
popular science of Christianity,” its “learned science,” and its “learned science with a 
strong dash of temper.” LD, Ch. rx. §i. The meaning is, of course, pseudo-science. “[OJur 
theologians really suffer, not from having too much science, but from having too little.” 
Ibid., p. 348. * SPP, p. 87. “ GB, p. 24. LD, p. xii. 

% GB, Ch. 11, §§ ii-v, pp. 51-89. Metaphysics vigorously attacked as the true “Dismal 
Science,” ibid., p. 50. 87 Tbid., p. 65. 

*8 With the aid of Curtius’ Grundstige der Greichischen Etymologie. 

69 GB, p. 71. 70 Tbid., p. 73. 

7 By his caustic reiteration of this formula Arnold must have antagonized many po- 
tential sympathizers. The two bishops “doing something for the Godhead of the Eternal 
Son” appear no less than fifteen times in LD: pp. 4, 7, 12, 29, 100, 108, 114, 146, 162, 
166, 192, 207, 225, 246, 334. The designation of the doctrine of the Trinity as “the fairy 
tale of the three Lord Shaftesburys” seems not to have occurred to him until the book 
was nearly finished; but that, too, he employed at least six times: pp. 278, 281, 283, 298, 
315, 336. 
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ture injured the Christian cause in another way. More “scientific,” in 
a narrow sense, than the metaphysicians, they were hardly more useful, 
for they were not “edifying.” On this ground Arnold objected to the work 
of Colenso (in contrast to that of Spinoza),” to Essays and Reviews,” to 
Strauss,” even to Sainte-Beuve when he bade farewell “‘aux vieilles Bi- 
bles.” As distasteful as merely rational exposures of Biblical inconsist- 
ency, and for the same reason, were merely scientific statements of 
ethical principles. Arnold’s low estimate of Godwin,” his scant and 
diminishing sympathy with Mill,” his unvarying dislike for Spencer,” 
his disparagement of Comte,”* all bear the same explanation: these men 
were joyless writers, cold analysts of conduct, without appeal to the 
heart. 

Theology and metaphysics, then, as pseudo-science, were pernicious; 
textual criticism and utilitarian ethics, as unedifying science, were inade- 
quate. Christianity must become sofindly and adequately scientific. 
Negatively, this was to be accomplished by abandoning the traditional 
proofs from miracles and metaphysics.”* Science was not essentially hostile 
to religion. If only religionists would not pretend to know so much about 
the nature and temperament of deity, scientists would 


admit willingly and reverently the name of God, as a point in which the re- 
ligious and the scientific sense may meet, as the least inadequate name for that 
universal order which the intellect feels after as a law, and the heart feels after as 
a benefit.®° 


Positively, Arnold held that religion must seek its basis in the verifiable; 
that such a basis would be “scientific” or “rationally satisfying’; and 
that he found it. Declaring the “cardinal rule” of Literature and Dogma 
to be “that rule of Newton’s: Hypotheses non fingo,’’*' he rested his case 
upon the supposed reality® that a good life brought joy, an evil life 


7% “The Bishop and the Philosopher,” Joc. cit. (Revised and republished, in part, as 
“Spinoza and the Bible,” EC1, pp. 356-399.) 

7 “The Bishop and the Philosopher,”’ Joc. cit., p. 254. % GB, p. xxxii. 

% To Fontanés, 1876: “‘Godwin est intéressant, mais il n’est pas une source ; des courants 
actuels qui nous portent, aucun ne vient de lui.’’ Letters, 11, 149. 

™ Letters, 1, 111; EC, p. 405; HSG, p. xxi; GB, p. 133; “The Nadir of Liberalism,” 
Nineteenth Century, x1x (1886), 653. 

™ Letters, 1, 227-228; LD, pp. 282, 294; GB, pp. xxxvii, 197; CUS, p. 135. 

78 | |, a grotesque old French pedant,” CUS, p. 135; cf. “A Comment on Christmas,” 
Contemporary Review, xivm (1885), 467. Comte, Buckle, and Mill referred to as “men of 
a system,”’ Rabbis beloved of Jacobinism but too one-sided to represent culture, CA, 
pp. 35-36. 79 See especially GB, Ch. 1, 1, and “‘A Comment on Christmas,” Joc. cit. 

8 SPP, p. 8. 81 LD, p. 158. 

* Considering the gloom which seems to many readers the dominant tone of Arnold’s 
poetry, and considering that, as Trilling points out (of. cit., p. 375), the “high seriousness” 
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misery. Of this phenomenon he gave, of course, a dualistic interpretation. 
The good life was a manifestation of the higher or better self, the evil 
life of the lower or ordinary self, the self of the senses. The joy of the 
good life would be accompanied and intensified by a sense of self-realiza- 
tion and a conviction of harmony with eternal righteousness. This, said 
Arnold, was verifiable scientific fact—this, but no more. Assertions about 
immortality or about the nature of God were not science, but figure; not 
fact, but poetry. 

As poetry, however, they were to Arnold of the highest importance for 
“the whole work of again cementing the alliance between the imagination 
and conduct,” for “the immense work between [religion and physical 
science], which is for literature to accomplish.”’® Yielding to science 
everything that he thought it really demanded, emulating science in re- 
fusing to hold as fact anything not clearly supported, to his mind, by 
experience,® he strove also to supplement science with poetry, retaining 
the Hebrew Bible and the Anglican ritual for the sake of edification. 

Weaknesses in this religious program are not hard to find. Arnold was 
not entirely clear about the logical relationship between science and re- 
ligion. His early sharp distinction between “truth of science and truth 
of religion,’”’®’ consistent enough with his early effort to avoid conflict, 
was clearly echoed at least once during his long struggle to make religion 
“‘scientific.’’** He seems thus to have confused his two senses of the word 
science. The word nature, now including and now excluding the specifi- 
cally human,®* created a similar semantic difficulty.** The whole argu- 
ment depended upon the idea of “the natural truth of Christianity,” 





of the “grand style” meant solemnity and sadness, it is noteworthy that in his religious 
essays Arnold seems not in the least disturbed by the problem of Job, but secure in the 
ancient Hebrew wisdom, the assertion as self-evident fact that righteous living leads to 
joy. But cf. the hitherto unpublished lines, ‘‘Rude Orator,” in Tinker and Lowry, op. 
cit., p. 337. 

83 But cf.: “All tendencies of human nature are in themselves vital and profitable; 
when they are blamed, they are only to be blamed relatively, not absolutely.” CL, p. 83. 


8 GB, p. x; cf. pp. xxix-xxx. 85 Letters, 1, 41. 86 See ibid., 1, 289; GB, p. 53. 
87 “Dr. Stanley’s Lectures,” Joc. cit., p. 332; cf. p. 336; cf. EC1, p. 28, n. 
88 GB, p. xiv. 


89 It is doubtful, too, whether nature includes or excludes the divine, and thus whether 
God is controlled by natural law or is independent of physical nature, and perhaps a being 
concerned only with human moral problems. Cf. Trilling, op. cit., pp. 353-359, on the 
implications of Arnold’s two formulae for God. 

% This confusion as it appears in the poems is discussed by J. W. Beach in the short 
chapter on Arnold, op. cit., pp. 397-405. On the varied senses of the word nature see 
Beach, passim, esp. pp. 17-27. Cf. LD, p. 321: “Ah, what pitfalls ere in that word Nature!” 

% Last Essays on Church and Religion, Preface. (In SPP). See also SPP, pp. 201, 204, 
and EC3, p. 227. 
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the idea that “religion . . . is a natural human need which will manage 
to satisfy itself”; but Arnold could also declare that “Christianity is 
not natural,” that what is natural is “to indulge our ordinary self”’;* 
that “we do not suppose nature an Infinite Almighty and Moral Being; 
but . . . we do suppose God such a being.’ More specifically, there was 
uncertainty whether scientific psychology was relevant or irrelevant to 
religious problems. He blamed Bishop Butler for ‘‘never entering” the 
“vast, dimly lighted, primordial region of the natural genesis of man’s 
affections and principles’’;* yet he airily waved aside the probings of 
Darwin into that very region: é 


So let us take Mr. Darwin’s doctrine and see how innocent it is, and how entirely 
unaffected religion is by it. But we will not take it from the mouth of that 
illustrious philosopher himself, because to so many religious people he is a bug- 
bear. .. . No, we will take it from one of the clearest of thinkers, and one of the 
most religious of men, Pascal. ‘““What is nature?”’ says Pascal. “Perhaps a first 
habit, as habit is a second nature.” . . . Here, briefly and admirably expressed, is 
the famous doctrine of Mr. Darwin.® 


This is enigmatic at best, and illustrates a certain arbitrariness in Ar- 
nold’s treatment, for religious purposes, of scientific ideas. 

His idea of God, too, is an unsatisfactory compromise. From the reli- 
gious viewpoint, the objections have been well stated by Mr. Robert 
Shafer:*” that Arnold’s repudiation of metaphysics is futile and irreli- 
gious; that his intellectual naturalism is radically inconsistent with his 
temperamental fondness for Christian moralists; that “all religious 
people . . . would unite to repudiate’’®® his definition of religion. From 
the naturalistic viewpoint, it is hard to admit that his conception of God 
is verifiable: a vague entity deprived of attributes and represented either 
by the formula, “that stream of tendency by which all things strive to 


® ASG, p. xxiii. % SPP, pp. xxix-xxx. 

% Tbid., pp. 296-297. % Tbid., p. 248. 

% GB, p. 125. Pascal’s argument for blind acceptance of the Bible treated as unintelligent, 
ibid., pp. xvi-xvii. 97 Christianity and Naturalism (New Haven, 1926), pp. 156-197. 

% Tbid., p. 185; cf. Irving Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership (Boston and New York, 
1924), pp. 160-161. To Shafer’s objections may be added some slight evidence of a sort 
of abstract polytheism. Arnold could speak seriously of “the law of intellectual beauty 
the eternal not ourselves that makes for intellectual beauty” (GB, p. 81), and could paral- 
lel the Greek personification of this force as Apollo and the Hebrew personification of 
righteousness as Jehovah, without seeing that he thus implied a plurality of eternal non- 
human forces. Some of his illustrative discussions of physical law (ibid., pp. 77-79, 84-85) 
seemed to imply an eternal not ourselves that makes for gravitation, and to leave the 
question open whether this was the same power as the depersonalized Jehovah, or another. 
Cf. the remarks quoted by Trilling (of. cit., p. 359, n) from F. H. Bradley, about “the 
Eternal not ourselves that makes for cleanliness” or “for longevity.” 
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fulfill the law of their being,’”’**—that is, operation with a teleological 
element—or by another formula which he seemed to prefer,! “the 
eternal power not ourselves that makes for righteousness’—that is, 
teleological operation with the added elements of duration, morality, and 
a supernatural or at least non-human quality. To prove this formula non- 
metaphysical Arnold simply defended his use of the word e¢ernal. But the 
argument falls before the very attack he made upon Descartes;!" and he 
forgot that his readers would certainly attach to his often capitalized!” 
“Eternal” the notion of infinity. Further, that the impulse to do good is 
“not oneself,” or that it represents the harmony of a “higher self’”’ with 
an “eternal power not oneself,”’ is an idea—or two ideas—not obviously 
scientific. That this power “makes for righteousness” is simply teleologi- 
cal anthropomorphism. 

As mediator between science and religion, then, Arnold failed to define 
either in acceptable terms. And there is a further difficulty. Poetry was 
to be the means of integration; but while Hebrew and Christian mythol- 
ogy, if repudiated as fact, undoubtedly retain a poetic value, it is doubt- 
ful that they retain also their distinctively religious power.’ Praise or 
prayer addressed to an entity without either personality or consciousness, 
ritual symbolic of a truth entirely abstract, would seem unlikely long to 
satisfy the religious sense. 

And yet this notion of the importance of poetry, which is central not 
only in Arnold’s religious essays but in everything he wrote, must be re- 
garded as a contribution of a kind. It saves the Bible as literature for 
those who are not interested in it either as revelation or as a set of prob- 
lems in linguistics or comparative folklore, and it points toward that 
“alliance between the imagination and conduct” for which Arnold strove, 
which the world still sadly needs, and which it apparently will not have 
upon the traditional orthodox terms. 


III. Science was not in Arnold’s educational, as in his religious work, 
the pivotal conception;!™ but it was by no means unimportant. His opin- 


% Arnold declares this definition scientific: “for science, God is simply the stream of tend- 
ency,” etc. LD, p. 37. 

100 Although at the close of LD (pp, 348-349) he declares in favor of the other formula as 
providing for all of life, whereas righteousness (conduct) is only three-fourths. 

101 Admitting the idea of infinite duration to be unclear, Arnold held that the word eternal 
meant merely enduring, having a span beyond the life of a man or a race. (GB, p. 79) But 
if eternity is merely time extended, so is essence merely breathing glorified, or being merely 
growing etherealized. See above, p. 282. 

102 E.g., GB, pp. xxxvii, xxviii, 24, 30, 31, 94, 97. 103 See, e.g., SPP, p. 83. 

14 This question is discussed by Trilling, op. cit., pp. 320-321, 363-365. 

19 Tf there is any single master key to the writings of Arnold as Inspector of Schools, it 
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ions, it is true, were involved in a sort of double or even triple dilemma: 
his admiration for “seeing things as they really are”’ against his dislike 
for “special curiosities about birds and beasts’’;'® his recognition of the 
claims of “modern” studies against his reluctance to see the classical 
discipline weakened; his sad wonder that so few Englishmen were will- 
ing to view their schools objectively,’ against his impatience with 
“that somewhat terrible character, the scientific educator.’’!°* But on 
the teaching in the government-inspected schools his official comments 
were certainly not, for the most part, anti-scientific. He admitted that 
education could not and should not remain exclusively classical,!°® and 
predicted for non-classical training an increasing social prestige."° To save 
school time for more “formative’’ instruction, he strove to restrict the 
teaching of science in elementary schools to Natur-kunde (introductory 
general science); but he never questioned the wisdom of including that ;™ 
and he realized that its educative worth could not be fairly estimated 
until it was generally as well taught as the classics." Further, he at- 
tributed to natural science particular educational values: a training in 
“perception,’”"* and an “awakening” value," especially for minds of 
narrow range. 





may perhaps be found in his conception of the nature and the proper functions of the State. 
His theory of “the true and noble science of politics’ (ME, p. 403) has recently been sum- 
marized by B. E. Lippincott (Victorian Critics of Democracy, Minneapolis, 1938, pp. 93- 
133), and more adequately if less compactly discussed by Trilling (0). cit. ; see index, State ; 
the passages referring especially to education are pp. 178-189; 384-385). On p. 71 it is ob- 
served that Dr. Thomas Arnold’s coolness toward the teaching of science was due not to 
religious doubts but to a belief that science was irrelevant to political training. See ibid., 


p. 372, and Lowry, Letters to Clough, p. 118, n. 10 Letters to Clough, p. 66. 
107 SUC, pp. 281, 286-287. 108 RES, p. 210. 
109 SUC, pp. 51, 88-89, 95, 120, 123, 140; ME, p. 115. 10 SUC, pp. 36-37, 88-89. 


11 RES, pp. 191-192, 204-209; Fitch, of. cit., pp. 178, 187-188. It should be recalled that 
he was urging the removal from the curriculum, for children under thirteen, of “mathematics, 
German, mechanics, animal physiology, physical geography, and botany,” while retaining, 
in addition to Natur-kunde, not only reading, writing, and arithmetic, but grammar, geogra- 
phy, and English history as well. 

112 ASG, pp. 81, 174-175; Letters 1, 365; 11, 49; See Young, op. cit., p. 97. But cf. Arnold’s 
insistence that the teaching of the classics must be revolutionized, philological emphasis 
yielding to literary: HSG, Ch. 1x; Isaiah of Jerusalem . . . (London, 1883), Intro., p. 10. 

13 Specifically better for this purpose than either Latin or English grammar: see Letters, 
1, 364-366. Elsewhere, however, he said that the “justness of perception” requisite for 
rightly interpreting facts is not fostered by mere specialized knowledge of the facts them- 
selves. (LD, p. xxi; cf. RES, pp. 177-178.) 

4 Letters, 1, 364-366; SUC, p. 150; DA, p. 109. This “awakening” power of science, and 
its value in cultivating perception, he coupled with the supposed similar values of music 
(RES, pp. 106, 164, 278-279), an art of which he had but little appreciation (Fitch, op. cit., 
p. 175; Letters, 1, ix, 163; 1, 341, 360, 374, 378; some of these passages conveniently as- 
sembled, Lowry, op. cit., p. 25, n.). 
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The truly formative and humanizing or moralizing forces were for him 
the religious and poetic forces; and since his distaste for sectarianism! 
led him to oppose any school religious exercises beyond Bible readings, 
it was to poetry that he looked for refining and civilizing influence. Dis- 
satisfied with the literary quality of school reading-books,"’ he eagerly 
supported the requirement of memorizing and reciting passages of stand- 
ard English poetry."* But he made no quixotic effort to bring over the 
government-inspected elementary schools to the philological routine of 
the “public” schools."* He was distinctly cautious in suggesting more 
attention to Latin,”° and did not directly oppose making Greek op- 
tional.” 

Yet he was always a classicist at heart. He quoted without objection 
a complaint that an overload of ‘English grammar and English litera- 
ture, and French and German, and natural science,”’ hindered the Irish 
schools from giving ‘a real education in literature and science’”—mean- 
ing in classics and mathematics.” In his continental inspection tours he 
was never personally so much delighted by anything else as by excellence 
in the teaching of Latin and Greek;!* he confessed “‘a certain preposses- 
sion for schools conducted by ecclesiastics;”"* and just before his retire- 
ment he wrote: 


I read five pages of Greek anthology every day, looking out all the words I do 
not know; this is what I shall always understand by education, and it does me 
good, and gives me great pleasure.! 


The common schools seem to have deserved his low opinion of the 
training they offered.’ Nevertheless he served them well; his very mod- 
eration in the advocacy of his favorite studies indicates his effort to “see 
things as they were.” Officially on educational and unofficially on reli- 
gious matters his pronouncements had at least this much in common: the 
wish to be impartial and observant (“‘scientific” in his own favorite 


15 “‘The fruitful use of natural science itself depends, in a very great degree, on having 
effected in the whole man, by means of letters, a rise in what the political economists call 
the standard of life.”” RES, p. 200 (1876). 

6 Whatever Arnold’s provocations, his dislike for ““Dissidence and Protestantism” ap- 
pears extreme; he was not altogether free from what G. M. Young calls “the most intense 
of Victorian emotions, sectarian animosity.” (Op. cit., p. 61.) 

17 RES, pp. 86-89, 104-105. 

8 [bid., pp. 157, 226-227; ““A Speech at Westminster,” Macmillan’s Magazine, xx1x 
(1874), 366. 

19 At the secondary or intermediate level, he advocated a system “of two grades, the 
classical side predominating in the schools of one grade, the modern side in the other.” 
(ME, p. 130). 120 RES, pp. 19-20, 164-165, 208. 121 Letters, 1, 270. 

12 ME, pp. 338, 340, 343. 18 SUC, pp. 149-150. 

1% Letters, 11, 368. 125 See Trilling, op. cit., p. 184. 
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sense), the recognition that science had an important place in modern 
thought, and the advocacy of poetry as a humanizing corrective to mere 
fact-mindedness. 

There was, however, a gradual shift of emphasis, illustrated (to borrow 
evidence from outside the school reports) by a difference between his two 
articles on Sainte-Beuve. In 1869 he accounted for the excellence of the 
Causeries partly by calling their author a naturalist critic who sought 
out the facts in the method of scientific inquiry. In 1886 the praise was 
at least as high, but the words naturalistic and scientific had disappeared. 
Certain other essays indicate that this change can hardly have been 
accidental. 

Nowhere else did Arnold make such cordial overtures to science as in 
the Celtic lectures of 1865 and 1866."7 Students of ancient Welsh and 
Irish literature, he believed, should try to be as objective as the philolo- 
gists and anthropologists, whose contributions toward the understanding 
of race,"* led him repeatedly to attribute to science that very power of 
integration which he found more usually in poetry: 


Science’s reconciling power... philology ... again and again illustrates... - 
[T]rue science recognises in the bottom of her soul a law of ultimate fusion, of 
conciliation. . . . [Like] her elder and diviner sister, poetry . . . continually she is 
showing us affinity where we imagined there was isolation.!”* 


Such enthusiasm for the civilizing power of science would perhaps have 
been less likely in Arnold had the starting point been physics rather than 
philology. But for a time in the early and middle sixties he seemed espe- 
cially friendly to science, especially impressed by its respect for facts, and 
inclined on that account to assign it a high cultural value. This is evident 
also in the report of his second official tour of the Continent,"° which 


1% FC3, pp. 137-150; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., (American reprint, 1886), pp. 
170-174. 

127 The lectures have not been highly regarded from a philological point of view; and no 
claim that they are linguistically sound is here intended. They are cited for the sake of their 
comments upon science in general. Although Arnold attributed the comparative failure of 
the first lecture to its being “‘a little too scientific” (Letters, 1, 371), it should be remembered 
that he disclaimed any special competence in the field (CL, pp. vii, 65, 68), urging, even 
while he advanced some dubious theories of his own, that the Celtic field was worthy of 
more scientific cultivation. 

128 See CL, pp. 64-65, 137. Arnold here employed to unify and harmonize peoples an eth- 
nological theory which has been more commonly used to separate and antagonize them; 
see Trilling’s remarks, of. cit., pp. 232-233. The subsequent discrediting of racism does not 
retroactively discredit Arnold for adopting it. 129 CL, p. 58. 

180 1865. Arnold’s report, dated 1866, had its official publication in 1868 (Schools Inquiry 
Commission Report, v1, 441-712). SUC (1868) was a separate trade edition of the same. 
It contained his strongest insistence upon England’s unfortunate lack of the scientific 
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contained his fullest utterance before “Literature and Science’ upon the 
place of science in general culture. For the knowledge of self, of the 
human spirit, the great instrument was “the science of antiquity’’; for 
the knowledge of the world, the study of nature and its laws; and though 
few men could follow both kinds of study, either might lead to vital 
knowledge, to true culture.” 

Even here, however, Arnold maintained his lifelong belief in the cul- 
tural superiority of the classics: 


. .. 80 long as the realists persist in cutting in two the circle of knowledge, so 
long do they leave . . . the better portion to their rivals, and in the government 
of human affairs their rivals will beat them. And for this reason. The study of 
letters is the study of the operation of human force, of human freedom and 
activity; the study of nature is the study of the operation of human limitation 
and passivity. The contemplation of human force and activity tends naturally to 
heighten our own force and activity; the contemplation of human limits and 
passivity tends rather to check it.’ 


By this theory of the limitations of science Arnold took away with one 
hand what he had given with the other. And from about 1867 onwards he 
had more to say about such limitations, and less about either the “‘kin- 
dling and awakening” or the “reconciling and unifying” power of science. 
Before the publication of the passage just quoted, he had already deliv- 
ered his Oxford valedictory,“* now known to us as “Sweetness and 
Light,” with its presentation of science as considerably less than half of 
the circle of knowledge—as only one of many influences subordinate and 
contributory to culture. 

This cooling of enthusiasm for science appears also in Arnold’s reli- 
gious essays, in spite of their insistence that religion has, or can and 
should have, a scientific basis. The first of them were published some 
four years before the final Oxford lecture; the main series began two years 
after it. His religious conceptions had thus begun to take their character- 





spirit (pp. 276-280, 288); upon the intellectual superiority, in this respect, of France, 
Germany, and Italy (pp. 112, 150; somewhat ambiguous as to Italy; see pp. 113-114, 130— 
131, and cf. Letters, 1, 313); upon the inadequacy of scientific teaching in the English 
universities (pp. 222, 232, 288). 

131 The discussion is worth reading at length: SUC, Ch. xxm, xx111; reprinted with minor 
changes in HSG, Ch. vm, rx. 

18 SUC, p. 260; cf. CL, p. xiii: “The wise man, says Spinoza admirably, ‘de humana im- 
potentia non nisi parce loqui curabit, at largiter de humane virtute seu potentia’.” That 
the study of nature is actually detrimental to true culture, to “human force, . . . freedom 
and activity,” is an extreme position hardly typical of Arnold; indeed, on the same page 
with the passage cited, he says that “no part of the circle of knowledge is common or un- 
clean, none is to be cried up at the expense of another.”’ See Fitch, of. cit., p. 190. 

133 June 15, 1867. 14 CA, p. 10. 
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istic form during the period of his greatest cordiality to science, but were 
not elaborately developed until that cordiality had somewhat moderated. 
Literature and Dogma, essaying to make religion scientific, began by 
chiding “‘the friends of natural science” for objecting to “the tyranny of 
letters.’ 

In the “Speech at Eton” (1879), knowing oneself and the world no 
longer meant knowing the classics and science; it meant knowing the 
classics.“* The whole speech was a defense of classical education against 
the charge of antiquated uselessness; and the ironical references to ‘‘the 
diameter of the sun and moon”’ showed that the speaker was not inclined 
to yield much to the advocates of science. 

For the larger and less classically-minded public addressed in ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Science” he adopted a more conciliatory tone,’ but not the 
cordial manner of fifteen or twenty years earlier. Education still meant a 
knowledge of oneself and the world; but the latter sort of knowledge was 
now brought in by enlarging the term Jiterature to “include what in mod- 
ern times has been thought and said by the great observers and knowers of 
nature,” to include Galileo and Newton as well as Shakespeare and 
Dante.'** But since this meant merely “knowing the great results of the 
modern scientific study of nature,’’** and neither the direct study of great 
scientific theorists nor actual experimentation, it was less of a concession 
than it seemed. The significant thing in “Literature and Science’”’ was 
not the recognition of science but the defense of literature. It was the 


1% LD, p. 3. This protest furnished the starting point for “Literature and Science” in 
its original form, now conveniently available in E. K. Brown’s Representative Essays of 
Matthew Arnold (Toronto, 1936), pp. 186-209. 

16 for this knowledge it is before all things needful that [one] acquaint [one]self 
with the best which has been thought and said in the world; . . . of this best the classics 
of Greece and Rome form a very chief portion, and the portion most entirely satisfactory. 
With these conclusions lodged safe in one’s mind, one is staunch on the side of the humani- 
ties” (ME, p. 411). A year earlier he had spoken of two distinct qualities “in the minds of 
those who, on the one hand, have the spirit of scientific inquirers, bent on seeing things as 
they really are, and on the other hand, the spirit of friends of the humane life, lovers of per- 
fection” (sbid., p. 72). 

137 Still more conciliatory was the tone of his remarks about science in ‘A Liverpool Ad- 
dress” (loc. cit.), delivered a few months later. It was here, to an audience which included a 
faculty of medicine, that he spoke of having once contemplated a medical career (Trilling 
quotes the passage, op. cit., p. 359); it was here that he most specifically connected the 
word science with his formula, “‘to see the thing as in itself it really is” (see above, p. 276) 
—the word science, and another of his favorite words, lucidity: a sort of negative virtue, 
but one much needed by the English and exemplified by the scientist’s ideal. 

188 Here appeared once more, in close conjunction, the two senses of the word science. 
“A genuine humanism is scientific” (DA, p. 68) in the sense of Wissenschaft, or thorough- 
ness, order, and objectivity in knowledge of any sort, not in the sense advanced by Huxley 
of an accurate knowledge of the physical world. 1 DA, p. 95. 
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poets who “touched with emotion” not merely morality, but knowledge 
as well. That integration of life toward which Arnold strove was after all 
an emotional integration. Science was triumphant and inescapable; 
poetry was in eclipse, and though certain sooner or later to assert her- 
self, was sadly needed now. 


... the majority of men will always require humane letters; and so much the 
more as they have the more and the greater results of science to relate to the 
need in man for conduct, and to the need in him for beauty.™° 


IV. Always believing that the English mind lacked something which he 
called now Hellenism, now eutrapelia or flexibility, now lucidity, Arnold 
became for a time in middle life persuaded that this something was nour- 
ished by the scientific discipline, that what England needed was more 
science, not less. Later, as natural science became more of a fetish and 
classical pursuits began visibly to lose prestige, he tended increasingly to 
decry the new emphasis. But his task is only superficially expressible as 
one of opposition to the new gospel of science. It is better summarized as 
a struggle to restore enthusiasm for life in the kind of world envisioned by 
rationalistic and naturalistic thought. 

As a lay critic of physical science itself, Arnold can hardly be regarded 
with great seriousness. He knew none of its branches in minute detail or 
in historic outline; his friendships with scientists did not lead him to a 
very active interest in their fields or a very precise notion of their work; 
and his reading included little of what is usually called “scientific.” His 
pronouncements upon science are rendered somewhat elusive by his dual 
use of the word. His objectivity is made suspect by a fluctuating but 
seldom quite concealed impatience or dislike of science, especially in its 
factual aspect.™! As for its larger implications, he was both drawn toward 
naturalism and frightened by it. “ And in his advocacy of poetry as a 
common denominator now between the natural and the supernatural, 
now between the intellectual and the emotional, his effectiveness at least 
was limited, if his own vision was not somewhat distorted, by that con- 
servatism which made him often seem less the champion of religion and 
literature than of Anglicanism and Greek.’ 


40 Thid., p. 137—the closing words of ‘‘Literature and Science’’ in the final version. 

M41 See above, notes 26, 62, 132; see ““The Twice Revised Code,” Fraser’s Magazine, 
Lxv (1862), 361-362; ME, pp. 410, 413, 429; Letters, 1. 96-97. 

42 Cf, Shafer, op. cit., p. 173, and Beach, op. cit., p. 15. 

143 There was reason, of course, in his urging that culture was empty without literature, 
ancient as well as modern; there was something unrealistic, for the nineteenth century, in 
his feeling that it was empty without a reading knowledge of Greek. For his regret over the 
displacement at Oxford of classic histories by histories in English, see Letters, 1, 142-143. 
Reading knowledge aside, he somewhat overvalued even the knowledge of Greek authors 
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It cannot then be pretended that Arnold achieved a perfected cultural 
orientation to science. But the problem he faced is still unsolved. Human- 
ists are still announcing the limitations of science; religionists are still 
trying to reconcile knowledge and belief; educators are still disputing the 
question that Arnold and Huxley debated; poets are still groping for the 
keys to the laboratory and crying for someone to sing us the songs of 
science. Arnold faced the problem with courage and intelligence; and if 
not a convincing oracle upon it, he was at least a stimulating commenta- 
tor. 

Clearly pertinent in the nineteen-forties is his leaning toward a natural- 
istic ethics. Although he clung to a mystical “‘not ourselves,”’ his natural- 
ism so far as it went may be regarded as courageous and encouraging 
rather than confused and depressing. Though Shafer considers it the radi- 
cal fault in Arnold’s humanism," it is just as conceivably the hold by 
which he might have clung to ethical and esthetic conceptions had he 
pushed his religious inquiries a little farther. Even on naturalistic prem- 
ises the human distinction between good and evil was valid for hu- 
manity; even if the moral perceptions were traceable to the animal 
instincts, they were yet “‘a sure, solid and sacred part of the constitution 
of human nature.’ 

Finally, and of most importance from a literary viewpoint, he asserted 
powerfully the cultural worth of poetry in a scientific age.“’ Whatever 
his uncertainties regarding science, he had full confidence in her “‘diviner 
sister.”’ Science is intellectual, belles-lettres esthetic, conduct moral; but 
poetry, adequately conceived, knows, feels, and judges all at once; it is 
a synthesizing force.“* Perhaps the needful ‘‘poetry and eloquence”’ are 
less certainly Greek and Latin than Arnold believed; perhaps they are a 





and Greek culture; see Trilling (op. cit., p. 156) on ‘‘Arnold’s failure to see that the sub- 
jectivism in romantic poetry had its roots in historical reality, that it could not be dis- 
missed by turning away from it to its seeming opposite, ‘classical’ objectivity.”” For certain 
unfortunate effects of Arnold’s fondness for Greek upon the diction of his own verse, see 
ibid., p. 144; cf. Routh, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 

14 The judgment of J. T. Adams, that Arnold “paid curiously scant attention” to science 
(“Sweetness and Light—Sixty Years After,’’ Atlantic Monthly, cxutv ((1929], 633), seems 
hardly right in view of Arnold’s innumerable if somewhat inconclusive references to it. 

145 Op. cit., esp. pp. 167-168, 171-174. 14 GB, p. 128. 

447 He gives an oddly naturalistic turn to literary tastes and standards when he attributes 
“to the instict of self-preservation in humanity” the preservation of the comedies of 
Aristophanes (EC3, p. 64); the devotion of men to the Bible (GB, p. 9); the survival of 
Greek as an important element in culture (DA, pp. 107, 131). 

M48 One aspect of “Arnold’s claim upon the future”’ is stated by Professor Lowry as fol- 
lows: “More than any other of his contemporaries, he comes to us as the symbol of that 
quality which he himself believed would some day save the world—the quality that 
arises from the union of reason with imagination”’ (op. cit., p. 51). 
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poetry and eloquence yet unborn; or perhaps the integration they assist 
must be forever incomplete, cultural assimilation always lagging be- 
hind scientific discovery. And perhaps the technique of that integration 
cannot be more precisely understood than it was by Arnold himself: 


..how...are poetry and eloquence to exercise the power of relating the 
suedeon venaite of natural science to man’s instinct for conduct, his instinct for 
beauty? .. . I do not know how they will exercise it, but that they can and will 
exercise it I am sure.'*® 

Frep A. DUDLEY 


Morehead State Teachers College 


“9 DA, p. 122. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. Language study in war time: “Among American needs rendered more 
acute by the emergency situation is that for high degrees of language 
proficiencies not only in the languages of Western Europe generally 
taught in universities and colleges but in the languages of the Orient 
not so generally taught. This weakness in American preparedness both 
for war and for peace has already become serious in the combat services, 
in the civil agencies, in international relations, and in science. It will 
rapidly become worse and it is not a weakness which can be cured on a 
moment’s notice. 

The American Council of Learned Societies, therefore, records the 
belief that among the most important contributions which the uni- 
versities can make to the prosecution of the war and the planning of the 
peace are the intensification of the teaching of all languages likely to be 
useful in the emergency, the stimulation of the scientific implementation 
of the study of those languages, and in particular the development of the 
language powers of those who study languages not alone for their own 
sake but for their use as instruments in all fields of science, scholarship, 
and international relations in war and peace. 

The Council holds itself ready to participate with the universities and 
colleges in all programs of activity designed to accomplish these aims.’’— 
Resolution adopted by the American Council of Learned Societies, at 
its annual meeting, in Philadelphia, January 31, 1942. 


II. Annual meetings in war time: “Because of the considerable agitation 
to abandon the annual meetings of learned societies for the duration of 
the war, the following motion was approved by the Conference: that it 
is the sense of this Conference that, unless the United States Govern- 
ment requests otherwise, the Societies should continue their activities 
and annual meetings throughout the war.”—Extract from the minutes 
of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Constituent Societies (of the 
American Council of Learned Societies), Philadelphia, January 30, 1942, 


III. The MLA 1942 Annual Meeting: The schedule usually printed here 
is deferred till after the meeting of the Executive Council on March 28 
and 29. Although nothing has yet arisen to necessitate a change from the 
plans announced, or a major change in the usual arrangements, what can 
be stated at present must be regarded as wholly tentative. 

1. The Regulations face cover page 3 of the Supplement. 

2. The Circular and Program will be issued about November 1 and 
December 1. 

3. The Local Committee at Washington, D. C., is being formed. 
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Its chairman is Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University. 

4. The Willard-Washington hotels will be headquarters, with adjunct 
hotels. They have renewed their guarantee of ample accommodations at 
uniform, reasonable rates. 

5. The registration fee will be twenty-five cents. 

6. The official sessions are from 2:00 p.m., Tuesday, December 29, 
to 5:30 p.m., Thursday, December 31. 

7. The provisional arrangement of sessions follows: 

Tuesday morning—Provisional Discussion Groups 

Tuesday afternoon—English Section I and concurrent Groups 

Tuesday evening—Presidential Address and reception 

Wednesday morning—Romance Section and concurrent Groups 

Wednesday afternoon—Business session, followed by Groups 

Wednesday evening—Banquet 

Thursday morning—English Section II and concurrent Groups 

Thursday afternoon—Germanic Section and concurrent Groups 
For this year English VII and General Topics VIII will exchange 
places on the program. 


IV. American Dialect Society. The Secretary-Treasurer (Allen Walker 
Read, Jilinots Institute of Technology) thus announces the new plans of 
the Society: 

“‘The central interest of the American Dialect Society is the collecting 
of localisms and regional speech for an exhaustive Dialect Dictionary of 
the United States, and the enthusiasm recently shown by many members 
ensures genuine progress in the work. The executive committee has voted 
to establish a set of research committees to further the varied interests 
of the members. These are (1) Regional speech and localisms, (2) Place- 
names, (3) Linguistic geography, (4) Usage, including speech-levels, 
purism, and standards of acceptable English, (5) Non-English dialects, 
(6) New words, and (7) Semantics. Anyone who has interests in these 
fields is urged to become a member of the Society. 

The dues for 1942 are only one dollar. Members will receive various 
mimeographed materials. They may be assured that they are cooperating 
in the Society’s work at a crucial time, when a revitalizing of its activities 
bids fair to take place.” 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 





